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AN OLD SAILOR'S STORY. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Ox a pleasant evening, in the fall of 


forthcoming. If, like his shipmates, he 
1844, our brig, the Capitola, of New York, 


lay becalmed in the Greek Archipelago. 
As I see, by a journal which in those days 
I took great pleasure in keeping, we had 
been-out eighty-nine days from Rio Janei- 
ro for Odessa. The twilight of the even- 
ing was exceedingly beautiful. Itis hardly 
possible to picture a more delicious scene 
than that presented by the sunset of a 
lovely autumn day, on 


“The blue Ionian islands, and the old Hclenic 
strand.” 


Cerigo was plainly visible to the north- 
west, while the green coast of the isle of 
Candia stretched far to the southward. 
Milo, to the north, was barely perceptible 
from the topgallant-yards. 

Most of the tars, in their wide duck 
trousers, once white, but now of a subdued 
“slush? color, listlessly trod the deck, 
talking of this or that street in Rio Janei- 
ro, or of the Five Points in New York. It 
mattered little to them, that the ships 
of Xerxes or Alexander had plowed the 
4£gean before them—that Homer had 
sung, or Achilles fought; but they knew 
all about the set of a topgallant-sail, and 
whether aship looked best with a white 
streak, or with painted ports. 

Yet in almost every ship’s company 
there is at least one man who has read 
books, and who, put him where you will, 
knows something of the clime in which he 
finds himself. There was one such among 
my shipmates—a bronzed and gallant tar, 
who had been almost everywhere, aud 
who devoured all printed matter that 
came in his way with the assiduity of a 
‘“‘proof-reader.”” With some useless lum- 
ber, he had stored also much of excellence 
in the “ fore-peak” of his memory. Shaks- 
peare, Byron, newspaper poems addressed 
to “ Rosebud”? or “ ‘The Author's Mother,” 
missionary tracts presented him in the 
South Seas, Josephus, the Mysteries of 
Paris, and Pilgrim’s Progress, or, at least, 
the substance of them, found storage-room 
iu his retentive brain, and, with but little 
overhanling, would. upon Occasion, be 


knew the names of disreputable streets, 
and the quality of liquors in the various 
seaports, from Cronstadt to Trieste, from 
Boston to Callao, and if actual observation 
had shown him that 
“ Bode and antique garniture 
Decked the rude wails and oaken floor” 


of the “lock-up ”—if, in short, when on 
shore, he was given to like passions as 
other men, he was at sea a man of deep 
thought, and far from unpoetic feeling— 
able to express his ideas properly, and 
often almost eloquently. He was aman, 
also, Of much decision of character, and 
once, off Malta, when our brig was thrown 
duwn in a squall, he had saved her by 
countermanding an order of the captain, 
who Was a timid man, and wished to cut 
away the masts, to right the vessel, with 
breakers not five miles to leeward. 

“Avast, all°’ shouted old Bob; “ don’t 
cut a lanyard?’ And the crew obeyed 
him, in spite of the captain. 

His mutinous conduct was forgiven, in 
consideration of its having saved all hands 
from dancing a polka upon the rocks of. the 


-hard-shelled little island. 


Sitting with Bob upon the windlass, 


_ after sunset, as the sails slat to and fro in 


the stark calm, we two talked long and 
earnestly of the old historic times—of 
Lepanto and Marathon; of Xerxes, with 
hie millions, of Leonidas, and Xenophon, 
and Philip, and of the conquering son of 
Jupiter Ammon. 


‘. The blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle” 


wag not forgotten, nor the headlong fall of 
Lucifer from heaven: 


" “Phrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryatal battlements.” 


‘We remembered that he fell upon Lemnos, 
which we would soon behold, as it lay be- 
tween us and the Dardanelles, 

“ Vol ter tuyfle you dalks apout, all der 
while?” said Hendrick Van Schemmelpin- 
nick, 2 Dutchman from Rotterdam. “ You 
knowsh more ash ter old man in the gabin, 
mit yer boetry—Ich vants to schleep.” 
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And with this remark, he subsided again, 
for he could sleep as well, and with the 
same smoky dreams, in the 4@gean as in 
the Zuyder Zee, 

We talked of revolutions, old and new, 
wondering why radical republicans are so 
apt to be bloodthirsty assassins, and repub- 
lies so often failures. We spoke of the 
Greeks, and their struggles for liberty, and 
finally of the Turks and Russians. 

“The Turks are a good enough people,” 
said Bob, “ but as to the Russians, I would 
not compare them to Spitzbergen bears, if 
I thought any respectable old Bruin was by 
to hear me, because I shouldn’t Want to 
hurt his feelings. The Turk is honest and 
faithful; he has none of your high notions 
about progress, and you might turn the 
whole peninsula around ona pivot, with 
Constantinople away up the Gulf of Ven- 
ice, and he would sit and smoke all the 
same, never dreaming he’d worn ship! But 
these Russians are trying to pull every- 
thing to their own pile; and you can’t 
drive them away from their object, any 
more than you could drive a shark from a 
dead porpoise with a wooden belaying pin. 
In their wars, nobody thinks them success- 
ful; we don’t see the result until long 
afterwards, and then all at once we find 
them away to windward. They’ve got 
Western . Europe by. the hamstring, as I 
once saw a wolf, near Port Natal, cateh a 
horse; and the victim, to ease the present 
pain, squats on its haunches, aa the horse 
did, when it ought to give the old Musco- 
vite wolf.a prodigiotis kick between the 
eyes, in the direction of Warsaw. As to 
the Turks being Mahometans, why, I would 
as soon think of quarrelling with a man 
about what Le dreamed last night, as about 
his religion. When they took me on board 
the old Abd el Rahman, it seemed to me 
that their religion brought forth as good 
fruits as any other; and what do you want 
of a tree, but fruit, or shade, or beauty, or 
something that you can either taste, or 
see, or feel? When I was with them, in 
ig29—? 

“* The army swore terribly in Flanders,’ ” 
interrupted I. “ But heave ahead with 
that yarn, as often as you please; I’ve half 
forgotten how you got among them, and 
would like to hear it all over again. Your 
Russo - Turkish - Georgian experience is 
always new to me.” 

“Yah,” said Hendrick, turning over, 
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“you dells der shtory, Pob—you dells him 
So petter as never vash, from Rio to Shrib- 
raltar, all der while-Z shleeps all der 
same.’ And the Dutchman was off again, 
in his misty dream about old Vandersplog- 
gen and the ragpickers of Rotterdam. 

Bob’s story, fragments of which he had 
often given us before, but which he now 
Telated more in detail, commenced with 
his voyage in the bark Sicilian from New 
York to Odessa. 

“After discharging our cargo,” said he, 
“we lay in Odessa about eight -weeks, 
Waiting orders, and having altogether a 
pretty jolly time, till the crew of the bark 
Sicilian became ‘ men of mark? in the city, 
especially well known to the Muscovite 
police, who, I doubt not, often gave us 
some very good advice, though we never 
knew what it was, for po man can make 
headway in their language, till he has 
swallowed a capstan with all its bars across. 
The ‘old man’ set us 4 good. example, get- 
ting ‘tight as a brick? every night, and 
always walking overboard when he came 
down to the bark. That was his ‘ style? at 
such times; he was sure to pitch straight 
down between the pier and the ship, when 
the mate, or somebody who didn’t happen 
to be too drunk, would fish him up witha 
boathook. : ees 

.“At last we sailed for. Smyma, to load 
with wool for London, and it was about 
time, for of late we had been obliged to 
‘discharge our liabilities? at old. Ivan 
Scaremoff’s, by breaking through the bulk- 
head, and stealing the ship's beef. . How- 
ever, we squared all up, and vindicated our 
honesty on shore, by robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Paul was satisfied with our high 
mercantile integrity; and as. for Peter, I 
suppose he never knew the difference, soit 
was.all right.. When we were .off Cape 
Kalagria, the wind hauled to the Westward, 
blowing a gale for seven days. The bark 
was in ballast, and drifted three or four 
hundred miles to leeward. At last, after 
she had been tumbled on her beam ends 
two or thres.times, the ballast shifted, and 
she became so water-logged that we cut 
away the masts, and found ourselves ona 
pleasure excursion in the Black Sea, in an 
old tub with the hoops off. We were pretty 
hard up for eating and drinking material, 
Ican tell you, The cook was @ man out 
of employment, looking for work, not able 
to fiud it, even at reduced wages, and we 
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pitied him. The captain’s brandy was all 
adrift, and we pitied him, too. 

“The next day we were fallen in with 
by a large Russian man-of-war, which we 
all eupposed would take us off, though the 
weather, I confess, was pretty rough for 
small boats. We stated our grievances to 
the surly old Muscovite in good English, 
which must have been interesting toa man 
who couldn’t understand a word of any 
language softer than the music made by 
the tearing a lot of eight-inch spikes out of 
aship’s timbers with a crowbar. After we 
had finished our rather hurried narrative, 
which, even toa human being, much less 
a Russian, must have been made wholly 
unintelligible by the noise of wind and 
wave, we waited for some demonstration 
on his part, feeling, indeed, that our situ- 
ation spoke for itself, and he certainly 
couldn’t misunderstand that. 

“¢Tschadnertschinskochotsk _ brittle- 
sprinkskiloff? said the Russian, and went 
about his business. 

““We derived all the consolation we 
could from this address, and tried to think 
that it might, if rightly understood, ex~ 
press the beauties of Christian patience 
under difficulties. At any rate, it cost the 
Russian nothing. Then we sat down and 
looked at the Black Sea; we might never 
have so good a chance again, and were de- 
termined to improve the opportunity. Our 
experience in this respect inade me think 
of the old preacher's representation of 
Daniel in the den of lions: ‘There he sat 
ail night,’ said the minister, ‘looking at 
the show for nothing—it never cost him a 
centP 

“The following morning we saw a sail 
to wiudward, which, upon perceiving our 
signals, bore down for us. She proved to 
be a Turkish ship of the line, the Abd e} 
Rahman, of eighty-four guns, commanded 
ty Isphan Bey. It being, as the wind had 
greatly increased, impossible for a boat to 
live in the heavy sea, the Abd el Rabman 
lay by us for thirty hours, when, the weath- 
er having moderated, she took us from the 
wreck, Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness of Isphan Bey and hiscrew. The war 
of 1829, between Turkey and Russia, was 
now bitterly raging, and the Bey was great- 
ly pleased to learn that we had so lately 
seen a ship of the enemy, which, he said 
(talking with us through Mr, O’Brien, an 
Irish officer in the Turkish service), he 


supposed to be the Kamtschatka, of ninety_ 
six guns, and he at once sailed in pursuit. 

“The Turkish man-of-war was a noble- 
looking ship, everything about her being in 
perfect order; the men neat, active and sea- 
man-like, and having, one and all, an air 
of resolute daring. 

“In plain sight of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, about half way between the Crimea 
and the northern extremity of Georgia, we 
espied the Russian ship, as she was stand- 
ing for the Sea of Azof. We asked the 
commander of the Abd el Rahman, for an 
opportunity of showing our gratitude to 
him, and also our love for the Russians, 
and he turned us over to the Irish lieuten- 
ant, O'Brien. That gentleman stationed 
us at twotwenty-four-pounders on the spar 
deck, and we promised him. a good report, 
both of the guns and ourselves. The Kam- 
tschatka, upon perceiving us, instantly bore 
down to engage. Jt was past sunset, and, 
as she neared us, she loomed up in the twi- 
light like the Rock of Gibraltar. Present- 
ly the dusk had so thickened, that both 
ships lighted their battle-lanterns, and the 
appearance preseuted by the two moving 
monsters was then grand indeed. The 
Russian had the weather gage, and showed 
no inclination for close action, but opened 
his fire at long range. It was instantly re- 
turned by Isphan Bey, and we saw the 
splinters fly from the sides of the enemy. 
The cannonade scon became very heavy, 
but the Bey did not like the long range, 
and the Abd el Rahman commenced work- 
ing nearer her antagonist, now and then 
pouring in a broadside, which made every- 
thing tremble. With much difficulty, we 
worked up to pistol distance, it being al- 
most impossible, while doing so, to avoid 
being raked by the Russian. 

“Having attained the wished-for posi- 
tion, we recommenced our fire with greater 
ardor thau ever, the Jaming broadsides and 
deafening roar of the cannon almost stupe- 
fying our seuses. We knew the position 
of the enemy, only by the vivid sheets of 
fiame that streamed athwart the smuke and 
darkness which enveloped him; but that 
he was ‘as well as could be expected,’ we 
had every reason to believe, for his shot 
struck our side, like the crashing of ice in 
the Arctic. Through and through our ship 
they came, tearing plank and stancbion, 
plowing up the decks, and mangling 
scores of men at each thundering discharge, 
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Among my American shipmates, the de- 
struction was awful. A single chain-shot 
stretched four of the twelve brave fellows 
dead at my fest, but the survivors worked 
atthe grim twenty-four-pounders with a 
will. The result of the battle was extreme- 
ly doubtful; but the Turk was undaunted. 
Isphan Bey puffed at his long pipe with 
surpassing vigor, and the old Abd el Rah- 
man trembled and rolled under the recoil 
of her own guns, as her tremendous broad- 
sides showered grape and chain and round- 
shot, upon the vessel of the hated Giaour. 

‘* At times the enemy’s fire would slack- 
en fora moment, as if the stubborn Rus- 
sians had flinched from their guns, appalled 
by the horrible slaughter; then, like a fresh 
gustin a storm, it would again leap forth 
with fearful energy, when the imbruted 
Doors had been driven by their officers 
back to the smoking battery. But the 
Turks never for a moment faltered, though 
the destruction on board the Abd el Rah- 
man was frightful. 

““Isphan Bey, knowing the superiority of 
his countrymen in the use of the sabre, be- 
came anxious to board. Both ships were 
50 greatly cut to pieces in the rigging, that 
neither could gain much advantage in 
maneuvering, over his antagonist, but in 
this respect, the difference, if any existed, 
was in favor of the Turk, and the Russian, 
while attempting to keep the weather gage, 
fell off in such a manner that his bowsprit 
struck the main rigging of the Abd el Rah- 
man, and the broadside of the ‘Curk raked 
him fore and aft. In another moment we 
had lashed his bowsprit rigging to our 
mainshrouds, and Le swung alongside of us. 

‘**Foremost in the operation of lashing 
the vessels, were the few remaining Amer- 
ican tars, and, with the exception of my- 
self, all uf them were killed before the feat 
was accomplished. 

“Flinging aside his pipe, Isphan Bey 
sprang upon the rail with his sabre. It 
gleamed above the horsetail of his turban 
like an angry star, and, whirling the glitter- 
ing weapon, he landed ata bound on the 
deck of the enemy. His entire crew fol- 
lowed him. The Russians fought like 
shaggy bears, but allin vain. Rending the 
darkness with theery of ‘ Allah? the Turks 
Swept upou the enemy with their crashing 
scimitars. Foromost of all, was the brave 
and reckless Bey. His turban had been 
fairly cleft from his head by a Bussian 
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sabre, and himself ‘desperately wounded; 
but, ashe cheered on his maddened fol- 
lowers, sweeping right and left with that 
fiery scimitar, the stubborn Muscovites 
roed back in confusion before him. From 
stem to stern the ship was piled with dead, 
and cries for quarter resounded upon all 
sides. Isphan Bey paused in his work of 
death, and the roar of battle died to a sick- 
ening murmur. At this moment, the ap- 
pearance of the Turkish commander was 
truly remarkable. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered and well-formed, with stern 
but magnanimous fextures, and, as he 
stood in the light of the battle-lanterns, 
with his black curly hair flung in disorder 
from his temples, he presented a picture 
embodying all that one may imagine of 
Saladin or Mahomet. 
“ © His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 

From biood and mist to clear his sight;? 
and then, with a pitying look around him, 
he gave orders that the wounded should be 
at oncecared for. Leaping lightly on board 
the Abd el Rahman, he proceeded to his 
cabin to have his own wounds dressed by 
the surgeon. 

“Morning beheld the crescent of the 
Moslem flying from the mizzen-peak of the 
Kamtschatka; but both ships looked like 
old drunkards, that all night had been try- 
ing to stave in the head of a molasses hogs- 
head with their own. To make matters 
worse, it began to blow a heavy gale, driv- 
ing us in a southerly direction toward the 
land. The prize-ship lost her masts, and 
Went upon a reef. Not a soul was saved, 
Turkish or Russian. ‘ Zismet? (it is fate), 
said Isphan Bey. But I. believe him to 
have regretted the doom of his vanquished 
enemies, for he was a true and noble man. 

“ The Abd el Rabman was driven beyond 
the reef which had demolished the prize- 
ship,and struck upon a sandy promontory of 
the Georgian coast. All except the wound- 
ed reached the shore, finding themselves 
in an exceedingly wild and romantic coun- 
try. For miles upon miles, until lost in 
the blue distance, stretched the vast Cau- 
casus—from the banks of the Sea of Azof, 
to ‘the broad Caspian’s reedy brink, the 
great chain wound away, like an army of 
the sons of Anak. 

‘*As to the people of the country, we 
found them, as the Irish geographer said 
of Gaul, ‘quartered into three halves : 
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_ Part fishermen, part hunters, and all war- 

riors—this last. being a term of pretty.loose 
signification in Georgia and Circassia, 
meaning a man who would perform a sur- 
gical operation upon a Russian’s jugular, 
for the mere pleasure of the thing; or, 
pouncing upon you in a mountain gorge, 
give your infidel flesh to the fowls of the 
air, because you are not as religious as hiin- 
self, and have three yellow coins in your 
pocket, 

“The men were tall ferocious-looking 
fellows; but the women—you must go 
there, if you would have any idea of them. 
You may think of oranges and magnolias, 
and all kinds of glorious fruits and flowers, 
but no illustration from vegetable nature 
or the animal kingdom, and nothing that 
you have read in books will give you a just 
impression of the beauty of a Georgian 
woman. Ihave scen reputed beauties in 
America and Europe, but here they would 
have been like apple trees in an orange 
grove. Not one in fifty of them would 
have stood any chance to be bidden off by 
arich Turk, for even the fourteenth wife 
of hisharem. Seriously, though, the Turks 
seldom do xs badly as that; they are satis- 
fied with less wives than some of us sup- 
pose; and I tell you again, they are a good 
people. 

‘The crew of the bark Sicilian had all, 
With the exception of myself, as I have be- 
fore said, been killed in the battle with the 
Russian; the Turks, upon landing in Geor- 
gia, scattered themselves in one direction 
and another; Isphan Bey departed for his 
country by the way of Trebizond and Si- 
nope, and I was left with only O’Brien the 
Trish lieutenant. His romantic disposition 
constrained him to remain a while longer 
among this remarkable people. He was 
almost as great a linguist as the ‘Learned 
Blacksmith,’ and, among many other lan- 
guages, spoke the Georgian tolerably well. 
J tell you, nothing will make a man learn 
alanguage so fast as the having pretty 
women around him who speak it, and so I 
made wonderful progress in my Georgian 
lingo, 

_ “Iwas now a good Mussulman—(who 
.wouldn’t have been ?)—and no people cauld 
have treated me more kindly than did these 
barbaric mountaineers. The lieutenant 
and myself learned to hunt in company 
with their wild horsemen, and passed many 
days in the romantic gorges and mountain 


passes. In the course of our rides, I learned 
that O’Brien, besides being a man of good 
family and -excellent education, was the 
possessor of a fine estate in Ireland, and 
that nothing but his Crusoe-like love of ex- 
citement had caused him to enter as third 
lieutenant.on board a Turkish ship. 

“ At last he resolved to set out for Tiflis, 
in search of adventures, and I agreed to 
accompany him; for, although by birth 
and education he was my superior, he 
seemed somehow to fancy me. Isuppose it 
was because I seemed better to understand 
his peculiar ideas and metaphysical specu- 
lations than most of the people he had 
been in the habitof conversing with. So 
we made ready for the Tiflis expedition; 
but, on the day before that whereon we 
were to commence our journey, we heard 
that a party of marauding Russians had ap- 
peared in our neighborhood, and, with 
other spoil, had carried away a young Geor- 
gian girl, reputed the most beautiful of all 
the maidens thereabout. The soul of the 
Celtic Heutenant was in arms; he had the 
impulsiveness of old Coeur de Lion, and at 
once resolyed to join the party of light 
horsemen, already mustered for pursuit. 
Of course I liked nothing better, and im- 
roediately our horses were under sailing 
orders. : 

“Our party numbered about a hundred 
men, and the appearance presented by 
themselves and their horses was more pic- 
turesque than anything of the kind that I 
ever saw. Some of the animals were spot- 
ted with red and white, some were shining 
black, others wére as white as snow, and 
many were a. glossy bay. The leader of 
our band rode a black fiery charger, whose 
wonderful flying leaps over everything in 
his way, Surprised me. I was a bad horse- 
man—I knew more about steering a ship— 
but these horses of Georgia know what you 
Tequire of -them, and you don’t have, to 
keep shifting your helm up and down, to 
prevent their broaching to. They know 
every path among the mountains, as well 
as an old-fashioned West India brig knows 
the way to Havana. 

“The country was.all up and down, like | 
a chopping sea, and extremely wild. Some- 
times we descended into deep gorges, the 
appearance of which was frightful—over- 
hung by rocks, like those in the Highlands 
of Scotland. At other times, on ascending 
the high ridges of the Caucasus, the pros- 
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pect was glorious. We saw the Sea of Azof, 
the Black Sea, and the Straits of Eniskale. 
Now and then we started’ a wolf; and we 
saw more eagles than I could count. | 

‘The marauders, about equal-in number 
to aur own party, had fled in the direction 
of the Don, which you know is a good way 
to the northeast, but they were destined 
never to reach it. We came up with them 
among the passes of Circassia, and, at the 
first encounter, overthrew them horse and 
man. Those who escaped the sword were 
precipitated down an abyss, towards which, 
in their confusion, they had rushed un- 
awares. We were close at their heels, and 
over they went—men, horses and jingling 
arms—away down upon the jagged rocks, 
and every one of them perished. The 
young Georgian captive, at the moment of 
our attack, went in stays with her delicate 
snow-white courser, and flung herself upon 
the protection of her countrymen. 

“We lost only afew men, but among the 
wounded was the brave Irish lieutenant. 
Bearing down furiously to the charge, he 
was struck from his saddle by a Cossack 
lance. When the affray was over, We as- 
sisted him in reaching a valley, where we 
Were to encamp for the night. 

“* So far as his figure-head was concerned, 
the Heutenant had played the champion to 
some purpose, and at first sight of him, I 
thought of Marmion at Flodden ; go I acted 
the part of Lady Clara, ‘ brought him 
blessed: water from the spring,’ and washed 
the blood fram his wound. Jt had bewil- 
dered him a good deal, but was not dan- 
gerous, He soon appeared: once more the 
fine-looking officer I bad seen’him on board 
the sultan’s ship, and asked, in.a hamorous 
way, if any one was-dead beside himself. 


“* Widow O’Brien, of County Clare,” he’ 


continued, lapsing almost into the-brogue 
that he had generally avoided, ‘ye were 
near being a childless widow the day. But 
where is the girl? Isaw her buta moment, 
in the confusion. Acushla machree! you 
are worth losing a Satter head than: mine 
for? 

“Atthis moment: the young girl made 
her appearance, surrounded. by half.a dozen 
warriors. She had asuperb form, and such 
aface as I never saw:before or since. I 
cannot tell you how she-looked—I. hardly 
knew. Ifelt as if a. rainbow had dropped 
at my feet, like a staysail with the block 
carried away. You may think of the vine- 


yards you have seen about Malaga—of ¥ wine 
and gold and flowers and stars; I felé ag if 
all these things had been dong Upon my 
senses at once, and I had been boarded by 
a crew of fairiex She was not o 
Deanty, as one might say, in the abs ct, 
but x beauty aniong béanties—z crack ahtp 
in a clipper fleet. No glass of Jamaica 
ever capsized my ideas as she did. _ O'Brien 
forgot his wound; his rich Irish’ nature 
overflowed like a, epring tide at Amstérdam. 
He met the wild mountain girt tn a niaéh 
more shipshape style than I could. : 

“She was atrue Mahometan, and blessed 
the prophet and the lieutenant for let de- 
liverance. Heér appearance was 80 cliarac- 
teristle of everything around us, tliat 1 
could not help thinking hera being that 
had sprung out of these wild scenés, as 
naturally as a very beautiful idea may 
spring from au imaginative mind. The 
valley was ‘studded with old sturdy trees,” 
and here and there among them stood the 
splendid horses of this fierce cavalry. The 
peaks of the old Caucasus blazed in the dy- 
ing sunbeams, and it was dusk in the val- 
ley. The Georgian girl showed hér jet- 
black hair and eye-lashes to excellent ad- 
vantage, as she stood in the slant rays from’ 
the west; now with her band upon tha’ 
mane of a sleek roan, and now patting a 
fiery bay that pawed the earth or neighed 
as he looked toward home. She asked 
much about O’Brien’s wound, and stenied 
unwilling to leave him. Of courié, T 
couldn’t help having a pain at my Kéart, 
she was so- sweet and natural, but 1’ saw 
how it was going, and, like Isphan Béy, I 
said, ‘It is fate? 

“Inthe morning, we started on Girtre= 
turn, ‘The Hentenant was able to keep Ris 
saddle the would have ridden thén without? 
any head at ail), and: spurred‘close bythe 
sideofthe maid. In the course of thé jGar= 
ney,he learned that the Georgian beatity Hitt’ 
no neat relatives, her father and brotiers' 
having fallen in-battle, and her mother be- 
ing also-dead. He’ offered himself’ ad He 
sat in the saddle, and was at orice accepted 
by the frank-hearted girl of the mountains. 
Why do people make such long courtkhips, 
sitting up all: night, and burning: out-¢an- 
les for nothing? Many a man has dritted 
for years, to arrive-at a muddy fountain‘at’ 
last;- but O'Brien, like Moses of old, smote: 
the rovk, and found a clear spring at once. 
He nearly leaped over his horse’s head- 
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had he been out of the Saddle, he would, 
like John Decastro, have ‘cut three capers.’ 
As it was, himeelf -and Lela made sail 
ahead of the squadron, and we baw little 
more of them till the end of the ride. 

“ However, O’Brien found himself fast 
upon a bar, at the very moment when it 
should have been high water. A ferocious- 
looking uncle, a sort of Mahometan guar- 
dian, ‘full of strange oaths, and .-bearded 
like the pard,’ who had been prevented, by 
a wound received in some late foray, from 
making one of, our party, claimed Lela as 
at his disposal, and demanded a very heavy 
sum for so finished an article. The lieu- 
tenant offered two thousand pounds, to be 
drawn from his resources in Constantinople 
and Ireland; but the pearl he sought was 
‘richer than all his tribe,’ and neither his 
cash nor credit could buy it. ‘Hassan 
Pasha,’ said the uncle, ¢ will give a ship- 
load of gold.’ So Lieutenant O’Brien af- 
fected indifference, as if he had been dis- 
appointed only in an attempt to purchase 
an expensive piece of furniture, and would 
look for an article more in keeping with 
his means. 

“It happened that the Dee, an English 
brig, which had been trading with the Rus- 
sians up the Sea of Azof, had, when just 
out from the Strait of Eniskale, been dis- 
abled in her spars, and had anchored on 
the coast, about thirty miles from us, 
O'Brien and I rode over and saw the skip- 
per, between whom and the lieutenant a 
delicate matter was arranged, and we re- 
turned in fine spirits, A communication 
was effected with Lela. Near midnight 


the next evening, the Georgian girl ;stole | 


softly through the shadows, to a spot where 
with three of the horses taken from the 
marauding Cossacks, we awaited her. . 
“As her little foot strack the stirrup, an 
alarm “was. sounded. We knew the. old 
uncle had weighed anchor, and the whole 
village would soon be iustering. We made 
sail.. On the top of the hill, a mile or two 
from the starting-point, we stopped to lis- 
ten.. They were coming! Click, click, 
like the sound of a thousand gunlocks, we 
could hear them, as the swift hoofs. beat 


the ground. On we -went, our chief. en-- 
couragement being in the thought that al 


‘stern chase is a long rac e” You will 
know nothing of the speed ofa horse, until 
you shall have seen the speed of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don on a race like that. Tur- 


pin’s ride on the ‘ Black Bess’ was as noth- 
ing to it, ° But we seemed to hold our own, 
and hope was high; for, in a ‘short time, 
we had.sped so far that the wild ride was 
almost over. Still we could hear our pur- 
suers, and, instead of being directly behind, 
they were somewhat to the left, as if cut- 
ting us off by.a shorter path. What could 
it mean? At last-we spurred from a nar- 
row vale to a wide plain. Allah preserve 
us!..We were wrong! We'saw the brig in 
the bright moonlight, as she lay at anchor, 
but far- off, and exactly to the left of us, 
and the Georgians were dashing straight 
for the vessel! They were at about the 
same distance from the landing that we 
were; the parties being opposite each other 
at the base of a triangle, and the landing 


‘at the top.. 


“ Wheeling our horses, we sheetéd every- 
thing home, I tell you, and made for the 
water. The Georgians rushed for the same 
point, and you should have seen them! 
Spurring their glorious horses, leaning for- 
ward in the saddle, and crouching like pan- 
thers, they came on like a squall at the 
Cape de Verds. But our horses were a 
match for theirs. The speed of my own 
and O’Brien’s was astonishing, but the 
Georgian beauty outrode us both. Her 
horse, under her practised hand, straining 
every nerve, and. straightening himself ina 
dead run, swept the plain like- an arrow. 
His long snowy mane streamed in the wind, 
and so did Lela’s crimson-scarf and rich 
black hair. But the mountaineers were 


-coming., Good Heaven—how they rode! 


I seem to hear the sound of their hundred 
hoofs as I tell yon the story. The sailors 
from. the Dee, with their boat, were already 
at the landing, wild with excitement. - Lela 
leaped from her horse, and: sprang to. the 
boat—not a moment too soon! The three 
foremost of her countrymen were already 
between. onrselves and her. -Unable to 
check their horses, they tumbled headlong . 
into the water. The sailors, to avoid them, ~ 
pushed from the shore. O’Brien and my- 
self dashed into the water. The horses 
floundered, the sailors shouted, the Geor- 
gians swore by the beard of Mahomet—and 
we tumbled from our saddles into the boat, 
with a dozen sabres not six yards’ behind 
us, As the.little boat darted towards the. 
vessel, the air was rent with pistol reports, 
but no one was hurt, though the shots 
hummed like bees. When we reached the 
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brig, she had already hove shot, and almost 
instantly we were under headway, and 
dashing out to sea. After a rough passage 
of eleven days, we reached Constantinople. 

“* After looking about the dirty old city 
for a time, observing the habits of the Otto- 
mans, dog and’ man (for they have dogs by 
the shipload), and coming to the conclusion 
that people may be good and honest, even 
if they don’t keep their streets clean, and 
do smoke, I shipped on board an English 
brig, called the Victoria, and in about six 
weeks after, was the tipsiest ‘blue-jacket? 
in London. wae 

“ O’Brien resigned his commission in the 
sultan’s navy, and is now living, as I have 
heard, on his estate in County Clare. His 
Georgian wife, they tell me, is almost wor- 
shipped by the peasantry for her kindness 
to the needy, and tis said she’s as hand- 
some as ever. 

“Before we parted, the lieutenant made 
me many Offers of assistance, such as that 
he would get me a commission in the Tark- 


ish navy, or would take meas a kind of 
sailing-master, to manage his estate; but I 
don’t like being beholden to the generosity 
of any man for what I don’t merit, And 
so here Iam, to this day, blown about by 
every wind but a lucky one; and now ’m 
going up to see old Ivan Scaremoff, and my 
good friends in Odessa. Here comes a 
breeze ; we shall be well up the Archipelago 
to-morrow.’ : 

“Starboard braces'!—Jib and staysail- 
sheets! Well your sheets and braces! 
How do you head, Bill?” , 

“‘East-no‘east, half north’ sir.’ 

“ All right—keep her s0.?* 

‘Here Hendrick,” said old Bob, “ the 
mate says you must get the watch tackle, 
aud hoist up the heel of the bowsprit.? 

“‘ Of mit yer nonsense, Pob! Have you : 
dells der shtory yet, all apout der’ pig lie 
mit der Plack Zea ant der runaway vo- 
mans? If you no done delling him, Pch 
schleeps more again all der while.” 

But Bob had done. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 
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MEANWHILE Irene, unconscious how her 
work of charity will influence her future, 
is sitting with a trembling heart by the 
bedside of the Jaundress’s niece. She is 
mnused to sickness or to death, but she 
knows now that the one can only vanish 
hence before the presence of the other; for 
the parish doctor met her on her entrance 
to the cottage, and answered her questions 
about Myra with the utmost frankness, 

““She may linger,” he said, doubifally, 
“but itis more likely that she will not. 
She has been breaking up for some time 
Past, and has not sufficient strength to 
rally from this last attack. I shall be here 
again in the morning; but as I can do her 
no good, it would be useless my staying 
now.” And the doctor mounted his stout 
cob, and trotted off in another direction. 

Irene stood watching him till he was out 
of sight, and then turned into the cottage 
with a sigh. When the doctor leaves the 


house in which a patient lies in extremis, it ; 


seems ag if death had already entered there. 

There is no cessation of business in Mrs. 
Cray’s dwelling, though her niece does jay 
dying. People who work bard for their 
daily bread cannot afford time for senti- 
ment, and the back kitchen is full of steam. 
and soapsuds, and the washerwomen are 
clanking backwards and forwards over the 
Wet stones in their pattens, to wring and 
hang out the linen; and the clatter of 
topgues, and rattling of tubs, and noise of 
the children, are so continuous that Irene 
has difficulty at first in making herself 
heard. But the child who took the mes- 
sage up to the Court has been on the look- 
out for her, and soon brings Mrs. Cray. into 
the front kitchen, full of apologies for hav- 
ing kept her waiting. 

“Tm sure it’s vastly good of you, mum, 
to come down a second time to-day; and I 
hope you don’t think I make too free in 


, Sending up the gal’s message to you; but © 


j the has been that restless and uneasy since 


| you left her this morning, that I haven’ t. 


| -been able to do nothing with her, and the 
frst words she say, as I could understand, 
was, ‘Send for the lady?” 


| 


“Poor thing?’ is Irene’s answer. -. “I 
am afraid the doctor.thinks very badly of 
her, Mrs. Cray.’? 

“Badly of her! Lor, my dear lady, 
she’s marked for death before the week’s 
over, as sure ag you stand there. Why, 
she’s been a fighting for her breath all day, 
and got the rattle in her throat as plain as 
ever I hear it.”? : 

“© hush! your voice will reach her,’ 
remonstrates Irene; for the laundress is 
speaking, if anything, rather louder than 
usual. 

“It can’t make much difference if it do, 
moun, and it'll come upon her all the hard- 
er for not knowing it beforehand. Jt’s my 
Joel I think of mast, for his heart’s just 
wrop up in his cousin; and what he’ll do 
when she’s took, I can’t think. And I 
haven’t had the courage to tell him it’s so 
near, neither.- But yuu’ ll be wanting to go 
up to Myra. She’s ready for you, I'll be 
bound.” And Mrs. Cray stands on one 
side to let Irene mount the rickety narrow 
staircase that leads to the second atory, 
and up which her feet have passed many 
times during the last few weeks. She. 
traverses it now, silently and solemnly, as 
though a silent unseen presence trod every 
step with her; it ic so strange to the young 
to think the young lie dying! 

Myra is iaid on a smail bed close by the 
open lattice and in the full light of the 
setting sun.. .Her face has lost the death- 
like ghastliness it wore in the morning; it 
is flushed now, and her eyes ate bright and 
staring. To Irene’s experience she looks 
better; but there is a fearful anxiety pic- 
tured on her countenance that was not _ 


. there before. 


“ Ig it true?” she says, in a hoarse whis- 
per, as her visitor appears, 

“What, Myra?’ Irene answers, to gain 
time. But she knows what the girl must 
mean, for the door of her bedroom at the 
top of the litlle staircase stood wide open. 

“What aunt said just now, that 1 am 
marked fur death within the week. <A - 
week! O, it’s a short time—it’s a horribly 
short time!’ And she begins to cry weak-- 
ly, but with short gasps for breath that are 
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very distressing to behold. Irene forgets 
the difference of station between them; 
she forgets everything excepting that here 


is a weak suffering spirit, trembling, before | 


the Great Inevitable! And she does jtist 
what she wonld have done had Myra been 
@ sister of her own—she throws her hat 
and mantle on a chair, and goes upto the 
bedside, and ‘kneels down, atd takes the 
poor dying creature in her arms and presses 
her lips upon her forehead. 

“Dear Myra, don’t cry—don’t be fright- 
ened. Remember who is waiting on the 
other side to welcome you? 

The sweet sympathetic tones, the pres- 
sure—above all, the kiss, rouse bt ftom 
the contemplation of herself. 

“ Did—did—you do that?” - 

“To what, deat ?—kKiss you?’ 

“Yes. Did I fancy it—or were your lips 
heré®? touching her forehead. 

“My lips were there; whynot? I kissed 


you, that you might know how truly I sym- 


pathize with your present trouble.” 

“You mustn’t do it’ again. ‘Ah! you 
don’t guess. You would not do it if you 
knew— My God! my God! and I am go- 
ing?’ - And here Myra relapses inte her 
former grief. 

For a moment Irene is silent. She is as 
pure a woman as this world has ever seen, 
but she is not ignorant that impurity ex- 
ists, and, like all honorable and: high- 
minded ‘creatures, is disposed to deal leni- 
ently with the fallen. She has suspected 
more than once during her intercourse with 
Myra, that the girl carries some unhappy 
secret about with her, and can well im- 
agine how, in the prospect of death, the 


burden may become too heavy to be burne. 


alone. So she considers for 2 little before 
she answers, and then she takes the white 
wasted hand in‘hers. 

at Myra, I am sure yon are not happy; I 


am sure you have had some great trouble © 


in’ your life which you have shared with no 


one, and now that you are so ill, the weight | 


of it oppresses you.. I don’t waut to force 


your confidence, but if it would comfort - 


you to speak to a friend, remember that I 
am one. F will hear your secret (if you 


have a secret), and Iwill keep it (if you © 


wish me to’ keep it) until my own life’s 
end; ‘Only do now what will make you 
happier and more comfortable.” 

O; I can’t—L-can’t—I daren’t!? ’ 

“tT dare say it will be hard to tell; but 


Myra, poor girl, you are scon going where 
no secrets can be hid, and I may be able to 
comfort you a little before you go.” 

“Tf you kney all, you wouldn’t speak to. 
me, nor look at ine again.” 

SCT ry.me!? 

“1 daren’t risk it. You're the only com- 
fort that has come to'me in this place, and 
yet—and yet,” she says, panting, ay she 
raises herself on one elbow atid stares hun- 
grily into Irene’s compassionate: face— 
“how I wish I dared to tell you every- 
thing?” : 

At this juncture the sound of “ thwack- 
ing” is audible from below, and immediate- 
ly followed by ‘the raising of Tommy's in- 
fantine voice in discordant cries. 

“She’s at -it again!” exclaims Myra, 
suddenly and fiercely, as the din breaks on 
their conversation. And then, as though 
conscious of’ her impotency to interfere, 
she falis back’ on her pillows with a little 
feeble wail of despair. Irene flies down 
stairs to the rescue—more for the sake of 


‘the sick girl than the child—and finds 


Tommy howling loudly in a corner of the 
kitchen, whilst Mrs. Cray is just replacing 
a thick stick, which she keeps for the edu- 
cation of her family, on the chimney-piece. 

“Has Tommy been naughty?” demands 
Irene, deferéntially; for it is not always 
safe to interfere with Mrs. Cray’s discipline. 

“Lor, yes, mum, he always be. The 
most troublesome child as ever was—up 
everywheres and over everythink, directly 
my back’s turned. And here he’s bin up- 
setting the dripping all over the place, and 
taking my clean apron to wipe up his muck. ° 
I'm sure hundreds would never pay me for 
the mischief that boy dues in as many days. 
And he not three till Janniverry !’ 

“Let me have him. “PH keep him quiet 


' for you up stairs,” says Irene; and carries 


off the whimpering Tommy before ‘the 
Jaundress has time to remonstrate. 

“*He’s not much the worse, Myra,” she 
says, cheerfally, as she resumes her seat by 
the bedside with the child upon her knee. 
“TI dare say he does try your aunt’s tem- 
per; ‘but give him one of your grapes, and 
he'll forget all about it.” _ 

But, instead of doing as Irene proposes, 
Myra ‘starts up suddenly, and seizing the 
boy in her arms, strains him closely to her 
heart, ‘and: ‘rocks backwards and Apewards, 


‘ erying over bim. 


“OQ miy darling; my darling—my poor 
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darling! how I wish I could take you with 
mer? : : 

Tommy, frightened at Myra’s distress, 
joins his tears with hers, while Trene sits 
by silently astonished. But a light has 
broken in upon her; she understands it all 
now. : ; 
| “Myra,” she says, after a while, “so this 
is the secrét- that you would not tell me? 
My poor girl, there is no need for you to 
speak.” a Pe : 

“Yeouldn’t help it? bursts forth from 
Myra; ‘ no—not if you never looked at me 
again. Dye borne it in silence for, years, 
but it’s been like a knife working in my 
heart the while. And he’s ‘got‘ho one but 
me in the wide world—and now I ‘must 
leave him—tI must leave bin! O, miy heart 
will breakP? ee 

The child has struggled ont of his moth- 
er’s embrace again by this time (children, 
as a rule, do not take kindly to the exhibi- 
tion of any violent emotion), and stands, 
With his curly head lowered, as‘ though he 
Were the offending party, while his dirty 
little Knuckles are crammed into his wet 
eyes. . - oe 

Irene takes a bunch of grapes from her 
own offering of the morning, and holds 
them towardshim, " - ; 

“ Tommy, go and eat these in the cor- 


ner,” she says, with.a smile. on 
The tear-stained face is raised to here—- 
the blue eyes sparkle, the chubby fingers 
" are outstretched. . Tommy is himself again, 
and Irene’s attention is once more directed 
to his mother. - a 
“Dear Myra?’ she says, consolingly. 
“Don’t touch me!” cries the other, 
shrinking from her. “Don’t speak to me 
—I aint fit you should do either! ButI 
couldn’t have deceived you if it hadn’t 
beeh for aunt. You're so good, I didn’t 
like’ that you should show me kindness un- 
der false pretences; but, when I spoke of 
lelling You, ‘arid ‘letting you go your own 
Way, abit was so violent—she said’ the 
child should suffer for ‘every word I said. 


And so; for his sake, Pve let it go on till | 


now: But "twill be soon over.”” . 

Irene is silent, and Myra takes hei si- 
lence for displeasure. Migs 

“ Don’t think harshly of me,’ she con- 
tinues, in a low tone of deprecation.” “1 
know I'm uhwoithy; but if you could telt 
what your kindness has been to me—like 
cold water to a thirsty soul—you wouldn’t 


blame me so much, perhaps, for the dread 
of losing it. And aunt frightened me. 
She’s beat that poor child””—with .a gasp- 
ing sob—“ till he’s been black and blue; 


and I knew when I was gone he’d haye no 
one but her to look to, and she’ll beat him 


. then—I know she will—when, his ‘poor 


mother’s cold -and. can’t. befriend . him. 
But if :she does,” cries Myra, with fierce 
energy, as she. clutches Irene ‘by the arm 
and looks straight through her—‘if she 
does Pl. come. back, as there’s- a God in 
heaven, and bring it home to her??. ee 

“She never can. ill-treat him when-you 


are gone, Myra.” Sande Be 
“She .will—she will! She has a hard 
heart, aunt has, and a hard hand, and she 
hates the child—she always has.. And 
he’ll be thrown on her for bed. and hoard, 

and, if she can, she'll kill him!” ihr 
_ The thought is too terrible for. contem- 
plation. Myrais roused from the partial 
stupor that succeeds her violence by. the 
feel of Irene’s soft lips again upon her 
forehead. ... no Beige a 
“Yon did it again P? she, exclaims, with 
simple wonder. “Yoa know all—and yet; 
you did it again. ©, God bless’ you}_God 
bless you!” and falis herself to kissing and 
weeping-overIrene’shand. ... 
‘If you mean that I know this child.be- 
longs to you, Myra, you are right; I snps- 
pected it long ago; but further, than this J 
know nothing. My poor girl, if, you can 
bring yourself ta confide in me, perhaps I 
may be able to befriend this little one when 
you are gone.” - ae oe 
_. “Would you—really?? 
“To the ntmost of my:power.” ss; 
_ “Then I will tell you everything—eyery- 
thing! Butiet medrink frau”, 
Irene holds a-glass of water to her lips, 
which she drains feverishly. A clumping 
foot comes ap the staircase, and Jenny's 
dishevelled head is thrust sheepishly into 


the doorway. A 
“Mother says it’s hard upon seven, and 
Tommy must go to bed.” : ie: 
" “Nearly seven?’ cries Irene, consulting 
her watch. ‘So: it is; and we dine: at 
seven. I had no idea it was sp Inte P? ie 
“0, don’t leave me?? whispers Myra; 
turniug imploring eyes.upon her face. | -- 
Irene stands: irresolute; she fears that 
Colonel Mordaunt will be. vexed at her 
absence from the dinner-table, but she 
cannot permit anything to come betweer 
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her and a@ dying fellow-creature’s peace of 
mind. So in another moment she has 
scribbled a few lines on a leaf torn from 
her pocket-book, and despatched them to 
the Court. Tommy is removed by main 
force to his own apartment, and Myra aud 
she are comparatively alone. : 

“No one can hear us now,” says Irene, 
as she closes the door and supports the dy- 
ing woman on her breast. 

“It’s three years ago last Christmas,” 
commences Myra, feebly, “that I took a 
situation at Oxford. Unele was alive then, 
and he thought a deal of me, and took ever 
80 much trouble to get me the situation. I 
‘Was at a hotel—I wasn’t barmaid; Lused to 
Keep the books and-an account of all the 
wine that was given out. But I was often 
in and out of the bar, and I saw a good 
many young gentlemen that way—mostly 
from the colleges, or their friends.” 

Here she panses, and faintly flushes. 

“Don’t he afraid to tell me,” comes the 
gentle voice above her. “Ihave not been 
tempted in the same way, Myra; if I had; 
Perhaps I should have fallen, téo.”? 

“It wasn’t quite so bad as that,” inter-* 
poses the sick girl, eagerly; “at least, I 
didn’t think so. It’s no use my telling you 
what he was like, nor how we came to 

. know each other; but after a while he be- 
gan to speak to me and hang about me, 

' and then I knew that he was all the world 
to me—that I didn’t care for anything in it 
nor out of it, except he was there. You 
know, don’t you, what I mean?” - 

“Yes, I know.” 

+ “He was handsome and clever, and had 
plenty of money; but it would have been 
all the same to me if he had been poor, 
and mean, and ugly. I loved him! O 
God, how I loved him! If it hadn’t been 
for that, worlds wouldn’t have made me 
doasIdid do. Fort thought more of him 
all through than I did of being made a 
lady.” 

“But he could not have made you that, 
even in name, Without Marrying you, 
Myra.” : 

“But he did—at least—0O, it’s a bitter 
story from beginning to end! Why did I 
ever try to repeat it»? — : 

“*{t is very bitter, but it is very common, 
Myra. I am feeling for you with “every 
Word you utter.” : 

“He persuaded me to leave the hotel 
With him. I thought at the time that he 


Meant to act fairly by me, but I’ve come to 
believe that he deceived me from the very 
first. Yet he did love me; O, I am sare he 
loved me almost as much as I loved him, 
until he wearied of me and told me so.” 

**You found it out, youmean. Hecould 
not be so cruel as to tell you.” 

**O yes, he did! Do you think I would 
have left him else? He told me that he 
should go abroad and leave me; that he 
was bitterly ashamed of himself; that it 
would be better if we were both dead, and 
that, if he could, he would wipe out the 
remembrance of me with his blood. All 
that, and a great deal more; and I have. 
never forgotten it, and I never shall forget 
it. I believe his words will haunt me 
wherever I may go~even into the other 
world!’ : 

She has become so excited, and her ex- 
citement is followed by 50 much exhaus- 
tion, that Irene is alarmed, and begs her 
to delay telling the remainder of her story 
uutil she shall be more composed. 

“No, no, I must finish it now; I shall 
never be quiet until I have told you all. 
When he said that my blood got up, and I 
left him. My consin Joel had been bang- 
ing about the place after me, and I left 
straight off and came back home with 
him.?? i o 

‘“Without saying a word to—to—the per- 
son you have been speaking of 2” 

“He wanted to get rid of me; why 
should I say aword tohim? But I grieved 
afterwards—I grieved terribly; and when 
the child was born, I would have given the . 
world to find him again.” 

Did you ever try?” 

“Try! I've travelled miles and miles, 
and walked myself off my feet to find him. 
Pve been to Oxford and Fretterley (that 
was the village we lived at), and ali over 
London, and I can hear nothing. I've 
taken situations in doth these towns, and 
used his name right and left, and got no 
news of him. There are plenty that bear 
the same name, 1 don’t doubt, but Pve 
never come upon any trace of “him under 
it, and Pve good reason to believe that it 
‘was not his right one.” : 

‘What is the name you knew him by, 
then, Myra?’ ; 

‘* Hamilton.” 

“* Hamilton,” repeats Irene. “That is 
not @ common name.” 

“But it’s not his. Tye found that out 
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since, for I know he belonged io the col- 
lege, and there wasn’t a gentleman with 
that name there all through the term. 
His love was false, and his name was false, 
and everything that took place between us 
was false. He deceived me, from first to 
last, and I’m dying before I can bring him 
to book for it?? 

“You shouldn’t think of that now, Myra. 
You should try to forgive him, as you hope 
that your own sins will be forgiven. 

“T could have forgiven him if it hadn’t 
been for Tommy. But to think of that 
poor child left worse than alone in this 
wretched world—his mother dead and his 
father not owning him—is enough to turn 
me bitter, if Lhadn’t been so before. Aunt 
‘will ill-use him; she’s barely decent to him 
now, when I pay for his keep, and what 
she’li do when he’s thrown upon her for 
everything, I daren’t think—and I shall 
never lie quiet in my grave’ 

“ Myra, don’t let that thought distress 
you. Iwill look after Tommy when you 
are gone.” 

*T know you’re very good. You'll ‘be 
down here every now and then with a play- 
thing or a copper for him—but that wont 
prevent her beating him between whiles. 
He’s a high-spirited child, but she’s nearly 
taken his spirit out of him already, and 
he’s dreadfally frightened of her, poor 
jamb! He’ll cry himself to sleep every 
night when I'm in the churchyard’? And 
the tears steal meekly from beneath Myra’s 
half-closed eyelids, and roll slowly down 
her hollow cheeks. : 

** He shall not, Myra,” says Irene, ener- 
getically. ‘‘ Give the child into my charge, 
and Vil take him away from the cottage 
and see that he is properly provided for.” 

“You will take him up to the Court and 
keep him like your own child? He is the 
sou of a gentleman,” says poor Myra, with 

~ a faint spark of pride. Irene hesitates. 
Has she been promising more than she 
will be able 10 perform? Yet she knows 
Colonel Mordannt’s easy nature, and can 
almost answer for his compliance with any 
of her wishes. 

“O, if you could!’ exelaims the dying 
mother, with clasped hands. “If I thought 
that my poor darling would live with 
you, I could. die this moment and be 
thankful?’ 

“He shall live with me, or under my 
care,” cries Irene. “ I promise you!” 


‘Will you swear it? O, forgive me! I 
am dying.” 

“ T swear ti?” 

“*O, thank God, who put it in your heart 
to say so! Thank God! Thank God!’ 

She lies back on her pillows, exhausted 
by her own emotion, whilst her hands are 
feebly clasped above those of her benefac- 
tress, and her pale lips keep TETMMEINg at 
intervals, “‘ Thank God P’ 

“Tf you please, mum, the colonel’s sent 
the pony-chaise to fetch you home, and he 
hopes as you'll go immediate.”. : 

“The carriageP’ says Irene, starting. 
“Then I must go.” 

‘*O, [had something more to tell you?’ 
exclaims Myra; “I was only waiting for 
the strength. You ought to know all; i— 
{— 

“*T cannot wait'to hear it now, dear 
Myra. I am afraid my husband will be 
angry. Buti will come again to-morrow 
morning.”? 

“To-morrow morning I may not be 
here.” 

' “No, no, don’t think it! We shali meet 
again. Meanwhile, be comforted. Re- 
member, I have promised!” And with a 
farewell pressure to the sick girl’s hand, 
Trene resumes her walking things, and 
drives back to the Court as quickly as her 
ponies will carry her. Her husband is 
waiting to receive her on the doorstep. 

= * * *¥ = = = 

Colonel Mordaunt is not in the best of 
tempers, at least, for him. ‘The little epi- 
sode which took place between Irene and 
himself relative to her predilection for Mrs. 
Cray’s nurse-child, has made him rather 
sensitive on the subject of everything con- 
nected with the laundress’s cottage, and he 
is vexed to-night that she should have neg- 
lected her guests and her dinnertable, to 
attend the deathbed of what, in his vexa- 
tion, he calls a “ consumptive pauper.” 

And so, when. he puts out his hand to 
help his wife down from her pony-chaise, 
he is most decidedly in that condition do- 
mestically known as “ grumpy.” ; 

“Take them round to the stable at 
once,” he says, sharply, looking at the 
ponies and addressing the groom. ™ Why, 
they’ve scarcely a hair unturned; they 
tmust have been driven home at a most un- 
usual rate.” ° : 

‘You sent word you wanted me at once, 
sor thought it was for something partic- 
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ular,’ interposes Irene, standing beside 
him in the porch. 

“Do you hear what I say to you?’ he 
repeats to the servant, and not noticing 
her. ‘“‘What are you standing dawdling 
there for?” 

The groom fenctan: ws hat. and drives 
away. 

is ‘What i is the gallo: Philip ree 

“There is nothing. the matter that I 
kuow of.” 

“Why did you send the _pony-chaise ‘for 
me, then? Why didn’t you come and fetch 
me yourself ? Iwould much rather. have 
walked home through the fields with you.” 

““We cannot both neglect our guests, 
Irene.. Lf you desert them, it becomes my 
duty to try and supply your place.” 

eS Why, Aunt Cavendish i is not affronted, 
isshe? She must know that it’s only once 
in away. Did you get my note, Philip?” 

“T received a dirty piece of paper with a 
notice that. you would not. be back to 
dinner.” " 

“I thought it would be sufficient, says 
Irene, sighing softly; ‘Cand Lreally couldn't 
leave poor Myra, Philip. She is dying as 
fast as.it is possible, and she had something 
very particular to tell me. You. are. not 
angry with me?? 

“Angry? O dear, no! “Why should I be 
angry? Only I think it would be advisable 
another time if these, paupers’ confidences 
were got over in the morning.. And & cer- 
tainly do not approve of your’ being at the 
beck and call of every sick person in the 
village, whether you are fit to attend to 
them or no. You had a bad headache 
“yourself when 1 left you this afternoon.” 

“O, my poor head! I had forgotten all 
about it. ‘Yes, it was very painful at one 
time, but I suppose my. excitement has 
driven the pain away. _ Philip, I have been 
listening to such a sad story. You know 
the child—the little boy that they said was 
at nurse with Mrs. Cray.” 

‘©T have heard you mention it. I really 
did not know if ’twas a boy or a girl, or if 
you knew yourself,” he replies, indif- 
ferently. : ~ 

“No, no, of course not,” she says, color- 
ing; “ but you know what I mean, | Well, 
what do you think? It’s a secret, though, 
mind,” lowering her voice; ‘he belongs to 
poor Myra, after all. Isn't it shocking ?” 

“And what is the use of their telling you 
such tales as that?” replies.Colouel Mor- 


daunt, angrily. ‘I wont have them defi 
ing your ears with things that are not fit 
for you to hear. If it is the case, why: 
can’t they keep the disgrace to themselves? 
You can do no good by Anowring the 
truth.” 

“0 Philip, but you don’t understand: 


“It was the poor girl told me, and it was. 


such a comfort to her—she has no one else- 
to confide in. And besides, she is so un— 
happy, beéause Mrs. Cray beats her poor: 
little boy, and she is afraid he will be ill- 
treated when she is gone.” 

“And wants to extract a promise fron: 
you to.go down there every morning and 
see that her precious offspring has slépt 
and eaten well since the day before. No, 
thank you, Irene! I think we've had quite: 
enough of this sort of thing for the present,. 
and, when. the Jaundress’s niece is dead, E 
hope that” you “will confine your charity 
more to home, and not catry it on ad injini~ 
tum to the third and fourth generation.” 

He makes one step downwards as though: 
to leaye her then, but she plucks him tim~ 
idly by the sleeve and detains him. 

«But Philip—L promised her?? 

“ Promised what?” : ee 

“That I would befriend her child when 
she‘is gone; that I would take him away 
from Mrs. Cray (she was so miserable about 
him, poor girl, she said she eouldn’t die in 
peace), and—and (I do so hope you wont 
be vexed)—and bring him up under my 
own care.”? 

ie What!” cries Colonel Mordaunt, rough- 
ly, startled out of all politeness. 

“JT promised her I would adopt him; 
surely, it is nothing so very much out of 
the way.” : 

“Adopt a beggar’s brat out of the village 
—a child not born in wedlock—a boy, of 
all things in the world! Irene, you must 
be out of your senses!” 

‘But it is done every day.” 

“It may be done occasionally by people 
who have an interest in Ragged Schools, or 
the Emigration Society, or the Shoe Black 
Brigade, or who have arrived at the merid~ 
ian of life without any nearer ties of their 
own; but for a young lady, just married, 
and with her hands full of occupation, both 
for the present and the future, it. would be 
absurd--unheard of—impossible?? — j 

“But what oceupation have 1 that neva 
prevent my looking after a little child, © 
Philip? If—li-” 
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“Uf what?” . be ty 

*“% don’t know why I should be so silly 
-x4 not to like to.mention it,” she goes..on, 
uurriedly,, though. with. an effort; “but 
supposing J—I—had.a child of my own; 
dhat would ‘not interfere with my duties as 
anistress here, would it?” = .-- 

“And would you like to have a “child of 

your own, darling? -he answers, sweetly 
but irrelevantly, and relapsing into-all his 
usual tenderness. Were Irene politic, she 
might win him over. at this -moment to 
graut-her anything, A smile, an answering 
deok, a.pressure of the hand would do it, 
and bring him to her feet a slave! But, in 
one sense of the word, she is not politic; 
her nature is:tee:open.:. She cannot bring 
her heart to stoap to a.deception, however 
plausible, for her own .advantage. And 
se she ahswers her. arias: Ruestion: 
frankly. . - 
- “No, not:at all, Philip. ‘Pre told you 
that a dozen times already. But I want to 
take this poor little boy away from: Mrs. 
Cray, and: bring him up seeReeeh ta 
mind and body.’ ' 

. Colonel Mordanunt’s anguienbaey soreness 
swaniehiie: ‘and .his -“ grumpiness ’. returns 
in fall foree.: 

’ “Phen I: obisel altogether: I'm nibh 80 

fond of. brats at any time as to care to have 

those of other people sprawling. over my 
. hoase—and a pauper’s brat, of all things. 

You must dismiss the idea at once.” -- 

- “But I have promised, Philip.?’. 

- “You pera more: mia om can 

perform.’ Prd 

“But I swore it. oO Philip, you will ‘not 
make me go-back from an oath made to 
the dying! I shall hate myself forever if 
jou do!?- 

“You had no right to take seats an ‘oath 
without consulting me.” 

’ “Perhaps not; I acknowledge it. But 

it is done, and I cannot recede from my 

given word.” 

' “Trefase.to endorse it: I will have no 

bastard brought up at my expense.” - 
The coarseness. of. the retort-angers her; 

she colors crimson, and recoils from: him. -_ 

“‘ How. cruel! how pitiless of you to use 
that term!. ‘You-have.no charity! Some 
day you may need it for yourself!” 

At that he turns upon her; crimson, toc, 
aud panting. 

- “What makes you gay “302 What have 
you heard?’ - 


“ More than I ever thonght to hear from 
your lips. O Philip, I did not think you 
could be ao unkind to me’ . And she-turns 
from him weeping, and goes up to her own 
room, leaving him conscience-stricken in 
the porch. It is their first quarrel; the 


' first time angry words have ever. passed 
-between them, and..he is afraid to follow 


her, lest he should -meet, with a. rebuff; so 
he remains there, moody and miserable, 
and before half an hour has elapsed, could 
bite out his. tongue for, every. nerd it 
uttered. . 

The idea of the adopiea child is as “ane 
palatable to him as ever; it appears a most 
bare-brained and absurd ‘ idea tohim. But 
he cannot bear to think that he should 
have. been cross. with Irene, or that she 
should have heen betrayed into using hasty 
as tohim. 

. Oy that first quarrel how ‘infinitely 
wretched it makes humanity, and whata 
shock it is to hear hot and angry words 
pouring from the lips that have never 
opened yet for us exceptin blessing. . - 

Better thus, though—better hot, and an- 
gry words than cold and calm. 

The direst death for love to die is when 
it is reasoned into silence by the yoice of 
indifference and good sense. 

Othello’s passion was rough and taaaie 
but while it lasted it must have. ‘been svery 
sweet pain. “Was itnot kinder to smother 
Desdemona whilst it was at white -heat, 
than to let her live.to.see the iron. cool? ~ 

But Colonel Mordaunt is in no.mood for 
reasoning; he is simply miserable, and his 
mood ends—as all such moods do end for 
true lovers—by his creeping up to Jrene’s 
side in the. twilight, and humbly begging 
her forgiveness, which she grants. him 
readily—crying a little over her own short- 
comings the, while—and then they. make it 
up, and kiss,.as husband and wife should 
do, and come down Stairs together, and are 
very cheerful for the rest of the evening, 
aud never once mention the obnoxious 
subject that disturbed their peace. 





‘The next morning is bright and beauti- 
ful; all nature appears jubilant,, but be~ 
tween these. two there is a slight reserve. 


_Ali trace of discomfiture has passed—they 


are as loving and attentive to each other as 
before, but they are not quite so easy. 
With her first awakening, Irene’s thoughts 
have flown to poor Myra. She wonders 
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how she has passed the night, and vividly 
remembers that she promised to visit her 
in the morning; but Colonel Mordaunt 
says nothing on the subject, and Irene 
dares not broach it. She is so afraid of 
disturbing his restored serenity, or of ap- 
pearing ungrateful for the extra love he 
has bestowed on her in order to efface the 
remembrance of their misunderstanding. 

Every one knows what it is to feel like 
this after a quarrel with one whom we 
love. The storm was so terrible, and the 
succeeding peace is so precious to us, we 

-are not brave encugh to risk a repetition of 
our trouble by alluding to the subject that 
proyoked it. So Irene dresses jin silence, 
thinking much of her interview with Myra 
of the day before, and wondering how it 
will ail end, and longing that her husband 
would be the first to revert to it. But they 
meet at breakfast, and nothing has been 
said. 

Miss Cavendish is particularly lively this 
Morning. She knows there was a slight 
disagreement between her host and hostess 
last evening, and she is anxious to dispel 
the notion that any one observed it but 
themselves. . ; 

“What a beautiful day?’ she says, as 
she enters the room; “ bright, but mot too 
warm. Ah, Colonel Mordaunt, who was it 
promised to take us all over to picnic at 
Waimsley Castle on the first opportunity ?? 

“One who is quite ready to redeem his 
promise, madam,” replies the colonel, gal- 
Jantly, “if his commander-in-chief will 
give him leave. But I am only under or- 
ders, you know—only under orders.’” 

“Not very strict ones, imagine. What 
do you say, Irene? Is this not just the day 
for Walmsley?- And Mary and I must 
leave you the beginning of the week.” 

©, do let us go, Irene!” interposes her 
cousin. 

It will be awful fun,” says Oliver 
Ralston. “‘ Just what we were wishing for, 
is it not, Miss Cavendish?’ 

Irene thinks of Myra in a moment; it is 
ou the tip of her tongue to remonstrate, 

" and say she cannot go to-day of all days in 
the week; but she glances at her husband, 
and the expression of his face makes her 
hesitate. 

“Philip, what would you wish me to 
do?? she says, timidly. 

“T want you to please yourself, my dear; 
but I see no reason why you should not go. 


The weather is beautiful, the distance 
is nothing—a matter of fourteen miles; 
just a pleasant drive. And I am sure it 
will do you good, besides giving pleasure 
to our guests. If you ask my opinion, E 
say, let’s go.” 

“That's right, uncle?’ shouts Oliver; 
“she can have nothing to say after that. 
Now, Irene” {for it had been settled be- 
tween these young people that, considering 
the equality of their ages, they should ad- 
dress each other by their Christian names), 
‘let’s make an inroad on the larder (what 
a blessing it is old Quekett’s not here to 
prevent us!), pack up the hamper, order 
round the carriage, put on our hats, and 
the thing is done.” 

“Shall we be long. away?’ demands 
Irene, anxiously, of her husband. . 

He observes her indifference to the 
proposed plan, guesses its cause, and 
frowns. | 

“ That depends entirely on our own will. 
But if our friends” (with a slight stress on 
the word) “enjoy themselves at the Castle, 
I see no reason why we should not remain 
as long as it gives them pleasure.” 

“Dear Irene, pray don’t go against your 
inclination,” urges Mrs. Cavendish. Colo- 
nel Mordaunt answers for her~with 2 
laugh. 

“Don’t indulge her, Mrs. Cavendish. 
She is only lazy. She will enjoy herself as 
much as any of us when she is once there. 
Come, my darling, see after the commis- 
sariat department at once, and I will order 
the carriage. The sooner we start the bet- 
ter. Oliver, will you ride, or take the box 
seat?” And so it is all settled withoat 
further intervention on her part. - 

She goes up stairs to prepare for the ex- 
pedition, feeling very undecided and rather 
miserable. After all, does not her duty lie 
more towards the fulfilment of her hus- 
band’s wishes than an engagement with 
one who has no real claims upon her. 
Only she is so sorry that she promised to 
visit Myra this morning. Perbaps she is 
expecting her even at this moment—strain- 
ing her ears to catch the sound of her foot- 
step—waiting in feverish anxiety to repose 
some further confidence in her. The 
thought is too painful. Could she not run 
down to the cottage. before they go, if it. 
was only for ten minutes? She hears her 
husband in his dressing-room. 

“Philip,” she says, hurriedly, “I prom- 
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ised to see poor Myra again this morning. 
Is there no time before we start?” 

“Time? he echoes: “why, the car- 
riage is coming round now, and the ladies 
have their things on. You've gone mad 
on the subject of that woman, Irene; bat 
if it’s absolutely important you should see 
her again to-day, you must go down in the 
evening. Come, my darling,” he contin- 
ues, changing his manner to a caressing 
coaxing tone, which it is most difficult to 
combat, ‘we had quite enough fuss over 
this subjett yesterday; let us have a peace- 
ful happy day all to ourselves, for once in 
away; there’s a dear girl.” And, after 
that, there is nothing more for Irene to do 
but to walk down stairs disconsolately, and 
drive off with her guests to Walmsley 
Castle. 

They are a merry party; for itis just one 
of those glorious days when to live is to 
enjoy, and she tries to be merry, too, for 
gleom and ill-humor have no part in her 
composition. But she cannot help fer 
thoughts reverting, every now and then, 
to Myra, with a tinge of self-reproach for 
not having been braver. Yet her husband 
sits opposite to her, his eye glowing with 
pride as it rests upon her countenance, and 
@ quict pressure of the hand or foot telling 
her at intervals that, with whomsoever he 
may appear to be occupied, his thoughts 
are always hers, and she cannot decide 
whether she has done right or wrong. It 
is useless, however, to ponder the question 
now, when she is already miles away from 
Priestley, and so she tries to dismiss it 
from her mind, with a resolution to pay 
her promised visit the minute she returns. 

Walmsley Castle is a ruin, situated in a 
very picturesque part of the county; and, 
allowing for a long drive there and a fa- 
tiguing exploration, followed by a lengthy 
luncheon and a lazy discussion on the 
sward, it is not surprising that morning 
merged into noon, and noon into evening, 
before our party were aware of the fact, 

and that the first thing that calls Irene’s 
attention to the hour is a cool breeze blow- 
ing across the hills, which makes her 
shiver. 

“How cold it has turned,” she says, sud- 
denly, as she changes her position. “ Why, 
Philip, what o'clock is it?” ‘ 

“Just five, dear,” he answers, quietly. 

“Five! Five o’clock! It never can be 
five?” 


“Within a few minutes. I suppose we 
had better be thinking of going home, or 
we shall be late for dinner.”’ 

“Thardly think we shall have mach ap- 
petite for dinner after this,’ says Mrs. 
Cavendish, laughing, as she regards the 
scanty remnants of their meal, - : 

“ Ficel It cannot be so late as five,” re- 
Peats. Irene, in a voice of distress. . “O 
Philip, do order the horses to ‘be put to at 
once. Poor Myra?? 

Her expression is so pleading that he 
rises todo her bidding without delay; but 
he cannot resist a grumble as he does it. 
Bat she does not heed him; she heeds 
nothing now but her own thoughts, which 
have flown back to her broken promise, 
with a dreadful fear that she may be too 
late to redeem it. She remembers every- 
thing that happened with sickening fidelity; 
how Myra longed to detain her, and only. 
let her go upon her given word that she 
wouldreturn. What right had she to break 
it--for any one, even for Philip? What 
must the dying woman think of her? 

She is so absorbed in this idea that she 
cannot speak to any one; her conduct 
seems quite changed from what it did in 
the morning. She is a pitiful coward in 
her own eyes now. And as she drives back 
to Priestley she sits alone, miserable and 
silent, Jonging to reach home, and fancy- 
ing the road twice as long as when they 
last traversed it. : 

“Are you ill, my dear?” says Mrs. Cav- 
endish. ‘“ Has the day fatigued you?” 

“You had: better not speak to Irene,” 
replies Colonel Mordaunt, in her stead. 
“She is in one‘of her Lady Bountiful 
moods. You and I are not worth attend- 
ing to in comparison.”’ 

She is too low-spirited even to be saucy 
in reply, and presently her husband’s hand 
creeps into hers, and she knows that her 
reticence has pleased him, and gives it a 
good squeeze for reward. 

But as the carriage drives up to the Court 
her quick eye catches sight of a dirty little 
figure crouched by the doorsteps, and all 
her vague forebodings return. 

“QO, there is Jenny?’ she geailicas: ex- 
citedly. “I felt sure there was something 
wrong. Jenny, whatisit?’ as the carriage 
reaches the door. ‘‘ Is Myra worse?” 

* Please, mum,” says Jenny, with a bob, 
“she’s as bad as ever she can be, and 
mother says, please, mum, could you come 
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down and see her, for she’s a-goin’ fast, 
and she keeps on a-callin’ for you. And 
mother says— 

“O, I will go at once ?*: says Irene, leap- 
ing down from the carriage. ‘* Philip, 
dearest, you wont be angry? And with 
that, begins to run down the drive. 

“Stop, Irene, stop!’ eries her husband. 
But she does not heed or hear him, and. 
having handed the other ladies out, he 
drives after. her, and catches her before 
she has reached the outside of the grounds. 

“Stop, dearestle Get in. I will drive 
down with you,” he exelaints, 3 as he over- 
takes her. ° 

“ You, Philip?’ 

‘Yes; why not? Am I to have no share 
in the troubles of this kiud little heart ?” 

“O. Philip, thank you! You are too 
good to me! It is such a comfort to me?? 
And with that she seizes the great rough 
hand that has drawn her so tenderly to his 
side, and cries over it quietly. He smears 
her tears all over her face with his pocket- 
handkerchief in well-meant: attempts to 
wipe them away, after the manner of men,’ 
but not another word is exchanged between 
them till they reach the cottage. 

There ail is silent. The lower part of 
the house seems deserted. -And Trene, 
seaving her husband pacing the garden in 
front, finds her way quietly-up-stairs. 

Myra’s room seems. full. 
there with her soapy satellites, and all her 
children, except: Joel and Jenny, and at 
first Irene’s entratice is unnoticed. But'as 
the women nearest the door peteeive her, 
they fall back. 

“Ah, you've come too late, mum !? says 
Mrs. Cray, reproachfully. “ey doubt ‘if 
she'll reckonize you. She's a’most gone, 
poor creetur.”” . 


“JT am so sorry,” replies Irene, making” 
her way up to the bed on which the sick. 


girl lies motionless; “ but I could not come 
before. Dear Myra, don’t -you know me?" 
Aud she lays her warm lips wpon the clam- 
my forehead, The dying eyes quiver— 
open—recognize her;. and a faint smile 
hovers over the lead-colored lips. 

“We were—we were—” she gasps, and 
then stops, still gasping, and Buable to 
proceed. 

“Ts it anything you want to ‘tell me on 
says Irene, gently, trying to help her. - 

“We were—” commences Myra, again; 
but death will not let her. ‘Guish, “Tom- 


Mrs. Cray is’ 


my?’ she ejaculates, with a world of 
meaning in her eyes, but with an cfort so 
painful to behold that Irene involuntarily 
closes her own;' and when ‘she opens them 
again Myra’s are glazed, her lips are part- 
ed, and two quick sobbing breaths herald 
the exit of her'soul. 

“She’s a going!” screams Mrs. Cray, 
rushing fortvard to assist in the Great 
Change. 

“She is gone,” says Irene, quietly, as, 
awestruck, she sinks down by the bedside 
and covers her face with her hands. 

“Poor dear? quoths Mrs. Cray, ini or- 
der to better the occasion, “how bad she’s 
bin a wantin’ of you, mum, all to-day, to 
be sure; and how she’s bina asking every 
minute when I'thought yeu’d be here. It 
seemed to me as thongh the poor creetur 
couldn’t die till she’d seen you again. Pve 
seen ’em lie like this, bless ’em, for days a 
fightin’ for their breath, and not able to 
go, when there’s bin a pigeon-feather-in 
the ticking, but never from trying to see a 
face as that poor thing has longed to see 
yours. And I’m sure, if I’ve sent one mes- 
sage to ‘the Court to-day, Pve sent a sozens 
and she a watchin’ each time as thongh—’ 

' OQ, don’t tell me! please don’t tell met” 
entreats Irene, as the whole mournful pan- 
orama passes ‘before her. mental ‘vision, 
and overwhelms her with reproach, that 
euds in sobbing. Colonel Mordaunt hears 
the sound of. her tears through the open 
casement, and vomes to the bottom: of the 
Stairs. ia 

“Trene—Irene ? pr: 
ingly. 

“*O, please to walk up, sir; it’s all over,” 
says Mrs. Cray, with her apron to her eyes; 
and, for the sake of his wife, the eolonel 
does walk up. When he reaches the little 
room, he is distressed beyond measure at 
the sight befdre him; the poor dead wasted 
body stretched upon the bed, and: his beau- 
tiful Irene crying beside it as Hoon, her 
heart would break. ~ 

“Come, my dearest,” he says, soothe: 
ly, “ you can do no more good here. Let 
me take you home.’ ‘ 

But-she turns from him; she will not ap- 
swer him; she does not even seem to be 


ne says, remonstrat- 


" aware that he is present. 


“T hate myself! I hate myself? she 
says, vehemently. ‘Why did I ever cop- 
sent to go to that detestable picnic, when 
my place was s here 21 peomized aS) Boge 
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dear girl, that I would come again this 
morning, and she has been waiting and 
watching for me, and thinking that i had 
forgotten. And her last’ word was to re- 
mind me of the oath I took to protect her 
child—and even that I must break. And 
she is about me now; I feel it; despising 
me for my weakness and my ‘talsehood. 
But she cannot think me more degraded 
than I think myself.” 

Colonel Mordaunt is shocked at ‘the ex- 
pression; he cannot bear that it should be 
connected, even wrongiully, with any ac- 
tion of Irene’s, 

“Degraded! my darling, what ¢ can make 
you use such a term with reference to 
yourself—you who are everything ‘that is 
true aud noble ?” 

“True, to break my promise to the dying 
—noble, to swear an oath and not foil itl 
O, very true and noble! I wish. you could 
see my conduct as if looks to me.’?’ 

“Tf that is really the light in which you 
view the matter, rene, ¥ will oppose no 
further obstacle to the satisfaction of your 
conscience. You shall keep your promise, 
and adopt the child.” 

At that she lifts ‘her tear-stdined face 
and regards him’ curiously. 

“Ave you in earnest, Philip ?* 

“Quite in earnest! I‘could hardly jest 
ou such a subject.” 

*‘O thank you! thank you—you have 
made me feel so happy;” and, regardless 
of spectators (for though the room is nearly 
cleared by this time, the laundress and 
some of her children still reniain in attend- 
ance), up comes her sweet mouth to meet 
his. Colonel Mordaunt ig already repaid 
for his generosity. And then Irene turns 
to the bed. 

“Myra,” she says, as ‘naturally as though 
the poor mother were still alive, “Twill be 
true tomy word! will take your little 


| one and bring him up “for you; and when 
| Wé meet again you will forgive me for this 


last breach of faith.” 

At this appeal Mrs. Cray pricks up her 
ears; she understands it at once, and the 
idea, of getting rid ‘of Tommy is teo wel- 
come to be passed over in silence; but, be- 
ing a cunning woman, she foresees’ that it 
Will strengthen his claim, if she professés 
pate te been made aware beforeliand of 
t. 

“Your good lady is ‘talking of taking the 
poor child, colonel,” she says, whining, 
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“ which Pm sure it will be a blessing to 
him, and may be he'll be a blessing to her. 
Ah, you see I knows all about it; Pve been 
a mother ‘to’ that poor girl as lies ‘there, 
and who should she tell her troubles and 
*opes to, if i¢ wéarn’t to me? But I kep’ 
her misfortune close, didn’t I, mim 2—not 
a word passed my lips but that all the vil- 
lage might have heard, which it’s proved 
by not a son] knowing of it, except our- 
selves and Joel—and one or ‘two neighbors, 
maybe, and my. brother a3’ lives ‘over at 
Fenton. But now she’s gone—poor dear— 
and you’ve promised to do kindly by’ the 
child, I ‘don’t care “who knows it, for ig 
can’t harm no ‘one.??-” 

“Then your niece told you of my wife's 
offer to look after her little voy?’ saya 
Colonel Mordannt, falling into the trap. 

*O Tort yes sir; a many times; which 
Pve looked forward to her doing 80, ‘know- 
ing that no lady could break ‘her’ promise: 
and she’s always been so fond of Tommy, 
too; Pm sure he'll” take ‘to her jist’ as 
though she was his mother: “And its a 
fine thing for the child; though ic near 
break my heart to part’ with him.” ' 

This Jast’ assertion ‘is a little too much, 
even for Colonel Mordaunt’s sdftetied 
mood, and he rises ts his feet hastily.” 

” “Come, dearest,’? be’ says to his wife, 
‘Sit is time we were going.” 

“And Tominy > she replies, inquiringly. 
- “You don’t want to take him with you 
now, surely’ is the dubious rejoinder. 

* No, 1 auppose: ot; ; but—how will he 
come ?? ” 

“Lor, mum! J’ll bring him up thts even- 
ing—he shan’t be kep’ from ‘you, not half 
an hour more than's needful: but 1 mast 
reddle him up a bit first, and give hima 
clean face.” 

S“O, never mind his face, begins Irene; 
but her husband ‘cuts her short. ~ 

’ “There, there, my love! you hear, the 
child will be up thisévening. ‘Surely, that 
is all that can be required. Good evening, 
Mrs. Cray. Come, Irene.”? And with one 
farewell look at Myra’s corpse, aie follows 
him from the-room: * 

All the way home the husband and wife 
sit very close to each other, but they do not 
speak. The scene they have just witnessed 
has sobered them. Colonel Mordaunt is 
-the first to break the silence, and he does 
go a8 the carriage stops before the hall-door 
of the Core, 
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“Tm thinking what the d—1 you'll do 
with it?? he ejaculates, suddenly. 

“ With the child? O, a thousand things?’ 
she says, joyously. 

Her voice startles him; “he turns and 
looks into her face; it is beaming with 
happiness and a wonderful new light that 
he has never seen there before. _ 

“Why, irene,” he exclaims, as he hands 
her out, “what is this? You look as if 
you had come into a fortune.” 

“‘Because I have such a dear, good old 
husband,” she whispers, fondly, as she 
Passes him and runs up stairs to dress for 
dinner. 





Of course the whole conversation at the 
dinner-table is furnished by the @iscussion 
of Mrs. Mordaunt’s strange freak. By the 
time Irene descends to the dining-room, 
she finds the story is known all over the 
house; and the opicions on it are free and 
various. Mrs. Cavendish holds up her 
hands at the very idea. 

“*My dear colonel, you spoil this child. 
Fancy, letting her adopt the brat of no one 
knows who—the trouble it will give you— 
the money it will cost?’ 

“©, Irene has promised faithfully I 
shall have. no trouble in the matter,’ 
Jaughs the colonel, who, having once given 
his consent to the arrangement, will never 
betray that it was against his will; “and 
as for the expense—well, I don’t think one 
poor little mortal will add much to the ex- 
penditure of the household.” 

“Particularly as I intend to pay for him 
out of my pin money,” says Irene. 

“But the nuisance, my dear; no money 
will pay for that. Ah! you wont believe 
me now—but by-and-by—wait a bit—you'l} 
see?’ with mysterious nods and ‘winks, of 
which her niece takes no notice. 

“She'll have to end by turning him into 
a buttons-boy,”” remarks her husband, who 
is secretly delighted with the pantomime. 

‘* Pm sure I shall do nothing of the sort,” 
says Irene, quickly, and then calms down 
again. ‘I mean that I shall grow too fond 
of the child to make him Into a servant.” 

“'You fond of a baby, Irene?, says Mary 
Cavendish; ‘that is just what puzzles me 
—why Pm sure you always said you hated 

children.” 

. “O, very well, then! keep your own 
opinion—you know so much more about it 
than I do,” with a little rising temper. 


‘“‘Trene, my darling?’ says the colonel, 
soothingly. 

“Why do they all set upon me, then, 
Philip? ‘What is there so extraordinary in 
wy wishing to befriend a wretched little 
outcast? I’m sure, I almost begin to wish 
I had never seen the child at all.” 

** Let us change the antec is her hus- 
band’s only answer. 

* * #* £ # # «# 

Bat when the dinner is over and the 
evening draws to a close, Irene begins to 
move restlessly up and down the house, 
She has already taken her maid Phoebe in- 
to her confidence, and the girl, being coun- 
try bred and with no absurd notions above 
her station, is almost as delighted at the’ 
prospect of having the little child to take 
care of as her mistress. And they have ar 
ranged that he is to sleep.in Pheebe’s hed, 
which is large and airy. And before the 
housemaid comes up with a broad grin on 
her countenance to announce that Mrs. 
Cray, the laundress, has brought “a little 
boy for missus,” these extravagant young 
women have sliced up half a dozen or more 
good articles of wear, in order that the 
young rascal may have a wardrobe. 

In the midst of their arrangements, Mas- 
ter Tommy, clean as to the outside platter, 
but smelling very strong, after the manner 
of the Great Unwashed, even though they 
dwell in villages, is introduced by his guar- 
dian. Irene cannot talk to Mrs. Cray to 
night, she dismisses the subject of poor 
Myra and her death struggles summarily; 
and thrusting a five-pound note into the 
laundress’s hand, gets rid of her as soon as 
she decently can. She is longing to have 
the little child all to herself, and she does 
not fee] as thongh he were really her own 
until the woman who beats him is once 
more outside the door. And then she turns 
to Phebe triumphantly. 

“And -now, Phoebe, what shali we do 
with him?” 

“YT should wash him, ma’am,” replies 
Pheebe, following the advice of the great 
Mr. Dick, with respect to David Copper 
field. 

“ Of course, we'll give him a warm bath. 
Run down stairs and get the water, Phebe 
And is this his nightgown?’ examining the 
bundle of rags that Mrs. Cray left behind 
her. “O, what a wretched thing! but, 
luckily, it is clean. He must have new 
nightgowns, Phebe, at once, and— 
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‘tHe mast have everything new, ma’am, 
bless his heart?’ exclaims Phebe, enthu- 
siastically, as she disappears in quest of 
the water. When shé is gone Irene lifts 
the child on her knee, and gazes in his face. 

“Tommy,” she says, gently, ‘Tommy, 
will you love me?” i 

“Iss,” replies Tommy, who has seen her 
often enough to feel familiar with her. 

’ “You are going to be my little boy now, 
Tommy.” 

‘‘Igs,’? repeats Tommy, as he surveys the 
wonderful fairy-land in which he finds 
himself. It must be recorded of Tommy, 
that, with all his faults, he is not shy. 

In another minute Phebe is back with 
the water, and the bath is filled, and the 
two women undress the child together and 
plunge him in, and sponge and lather him, 
kneeling on each side the bath the while, 
and laughing at their own awkwardness at 
the unaccustomed task. And then Tommy 
gets the soap into his eyes, and roars, 
which cheerful sound attracting Colonel 
Mordaunt’s attention as he mounts the 
stairs, causes him to peep into the open 
bedroom door unseen. And there ‘he 
watches his young wife and her n:aid first 
Kiss the naked cupid to console him, and 
then return to the soaping and splashing, 
until they have made him smile again. 
And when the washing is completed, and 
Phebe stretches out her arms to take the 
child and dry him, Colonel Mordaunt sees 
with astonishment that her mistress will 
not allow it. 

“No, no, Phoebe! give him to me,” she 
says, authoritatively, as she prepares her 
lap to receive the dripping infant; and 
then, as the servant laughingly obeys her 
orders, and carries the bath into the next 
room, he watches Irene’s lips pressed on 
the boy’s undried face. : 

“My little Tommy! she says, as she 
does s0. 

He sees and hears it, turns away with a 
sigh, and a Heart heavy, he knows not 
wherefore, and goes down stairs as he as- 
cended them, unnoticed. 

A week has passed. Poor Myra’s form 
has just been left to rest beneath a rough 

. hillock of clay in the churchyard, and Joel 
Cray is seated in the sanded kitchen of his 
mother’s cottage, his arms cast over the 
deal table, and his head bent down de- 
spairingly upon them. - 


Mrs. Cray, returning abruptly from hav- 
ing just “dropped in’ toa neighbor's to 
display her “black”? and furnish all fune- 
real details, finds him in this position. 

“Come, lad,’ she says, roughly, but not 
unkindjy, “it’s no use frettin’; it wont 
bring her back agin.” 

** There’s no call for you to tell me that, 
mother,” he answers, wearily, as he raises 
two hollow eyes from the shelter of his 
hands; “it’s writ too plainly here ”—strik- 
ing his breast—‘but you might have 
warned me she was goin’.” 

‘¢ Warned you! when all the world could 
see it! Why, the poor creetur has had 
death marked in her face for the last six 
months; and Mrs. Jones has jest bin a 
sayin’ it’s.a wonder as she lasted so long,” 
replies Mrs. Cray, a8 she hangs her new 
bonnet on a nail in the Kitchen ‘wall, and 
carefully folds up her shawl. - 

“All the world but me, you mean. It 
would have come a bit easier if I had seen 
it, perhaps. Why, ’twas only the other 
day Iwas begging of her to be my wife, 
and now, to think Pve just come from 
burying her! O good:Lord?’ And down 
sinks the poor fellow’s head again, whilst 
the the tears trickle through his’ earth- 
stained fingers. 

Mrs. Cray loves her son after her own 
fashion. It is, in a great measure, her 
love for him and sympathy with his disap- 
pointment that have made her hard upon 
Myra and Myra’s child; and she desires to 
give him comfort in his present trouble. 
So she draws a chair close beside him, and 
sits down deliberately to tear open all his 
worst wounds. But it is not entirely her 
want of education that begets this pecu- 
liarity, for the example has been set her, 
ever since the world began, by people as 
well-meaning, and far less ignorant than 
herself. 

“Now, where’s the good of thinkin’ of 
that, lad’ she says, as soothingly as her 
harsh voice will permit. ‘She’d never 
have bin yoirs had she lived ever so long; 
and all the better, too, for no woman can 
make a good wife when her fancy’s fixed 
upon another man.” 

“And if hers were, you needn’t remind a 


‘feller of it,”? he replies, uneasily. 


“0, but I says it for your good. Not 
that I wants to speak a word against the 
poor thing as is gone; for when a fellow- 
ereetur’s under the ground, let his faults 
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be buried atup of him, say I; that’s my 
maxim, and I keeps to it. Still, there’s no 
denying poor Myra were very flighty, and a 
deal-of trouble to usall. Pm sure I thought 
this afternoon, when I see the handsome 
grave Simmons.had dug for her, and all the 
village looking on at the burial, and. Tom- 
my brought down from the Court by the 
colonel’s lady herself, in a bran new suit of 
black, and with a crape bow and a feather 
in his hat, that no one would have thoushs 
as seed it that we was only burying a— 

“Mother, what are you going to say?” 
demands Joel, as, with clenched hand and 
glowing eyes, he springs to his feet. 

“ Lor,. you, needn’t fly out so! I wasn’t 
going to say nothing but the truth.” 

“The truth! But is it the truth? Who 
knows that it’s the truth rae) 

. Why, you wouldn’t be after saying. as 
she was an honest woman, Joel er. 
eae! don’t know.. Td ratber be saying 
nothin’ of her atall. My poor girl, trod- 
den down. and, spit on! Aud she, who was 
the bonniest lass for miles.round Priest- 
ley! Mother, I must leave this | place I” 

“Leave! ‘when you’vé just got such a 
fine situation under Farmer Green! Have 
you lost your senses, ‘Jad 2” : 

“J don’t know, and I don’t care. “ {don’t 
seem to have nothin’ ROW} but I can’t 
bide here any longer; there’s somethin’ in 
in the air that chokes me.” 

“But where would you be going?” 

“I can’t tell that, either. Jest where 
chance may take me. Only, be sure of 
one thing, mother—I don’t come back to 
Priestley till I've cleared her name or 
killed the man who ruined her.” ; 

_ “ You are going in search of him, Joel?” 

“T's bin growing on me ever since that 
evening I came home and found her dead. 
I wont: believe that Myra was the girl to 
give herself over to destruction; but if she 
were—well, then, the man who destroyed 
her must answer for it to me.” : 

. “But what'll I do without you?” com- 
mences Mrs. Cray, a3 her apron goes up to 
receive the maternal droppings of despair. 

“You’lido well enough, mother. If I 
didn’t feel that, I wouldn’t go. And the 


child (if it wasn’t for her, I could Bay, 


‘Curse him! but I wont. No, Myra, never 

you fear; he'll allays have a friend in me), 

he’s off your hands, and well provided for. 

So you’ve nothiu’ but your own little ones 

to-look after. And you'll have friends at 
. the Court, tvo. You wont miss me.” 


“Bat how are you ever to find the gen- 
tleman, Joel?” 

“J know his name was ‘’Amilton,’ and 
Pi track that name throngh the world till 
I light on him, And I saw him once, 
mother, Twas only for a few. minutes, 
but I marked him well—a tall upstanding 
feller, with dark hair and biue eyes. The 
child’s the very moral of him, curse him! 
And Pil search tili 1.come acrost that face 
again; and when I comes acrost it, we'll 
have our reckoning, or I’m much mis- 
taken.” ~ 

‘‘And-how shall you live meanwhile?” 

. “As I always have lived, by my hands. 
And now, mother, put up my bundls;; and 
let me be going.” 

“ To-night, lad? O, you can’t be i in ear- 
nest!” 

“Yer, to-night... I tell you there’s some- 
thing in the air of this place that stops my 
breathing. Icould no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tender breast, than 1 could eat while she 
was starvin’. Let me go, mother. If you 
don’t want to see me mad, let, me go where 
Ican still fancy she’s a living here with 
you, and that coffin.and that shroud is all 
a horrid dream.” / 

And so, regardless of his mothers en- 
treaties or his own well-doing, Joel Cray 
goes forth from Priestley. Whiist the 
neighbors are preparing to retire to their 


. couches, and the dead woman’s child, alike 


unconscious of his motherless condition 
and the stigma resting on his birth, is lying, 
flushed and rosy, in his first sleep in Pho- 
be’s bed, the uncouth figure shambles 
slowly from the laundress’s cottage, and 
takes the highroad to Fenton, which is on 
the way to the nearest town. But before 
he quits the village he passes, a little 
shamefacedly, even though the dusk of the 
suminer’s eve has fallen and he is quite 
alone, through the wooden wicket that 
guards God’s acre, and finds his way up to. 
the newmade grave. 

But it looks.so. desolate and. audeatal) 
covered in with its hillock: of damp red, 
earth, that he cannot stand the sight, and 
as he gazes at it, his honest breast begins 
to heave. 

“T can’t abear it,” he piiapers: hoarsely,: 
*‘to leave her here—the thought of it,will 
haunt me night and day.” . ; 

And then he stoops and gathers upa ~ 
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morsel of the uninviting marl studded with 
Tough stones. 

“And to think you should be lying under 
this—you whose head should be resting on 
my bosom—O my darlin’, my datlin’ 1 my 
heart’ll break!’ © - 

And for a few moments the poor wretch 
finds relief i ina gush: ‘of tears. 

“Pm glad no one saw ’em, he ponders, 

- quaintly, as the last of thie low sobs breaks 
from his laboring boson; “but I féels all 


the better. And I swear by °em—by these 
here tars which the thought of you has 
drawed from me, Myra, that I don’t look 
upon your grave again until I’ve had satis- 
faction for the wrong he’s déne you.--O'my 
lost darlin’, I shall never Jove another 'wo- 
‘aan! Goodby; till we meets ina ‘Happier 
world than this has been for-both of us?” 
‘And when the morning Breaks he is 
miles away from Priestley. ot 
i box BE CONTINUED: me “a 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Cavenpisu and her daughter are 
gone; the sportsmen are gone; and, with 
the exception of Oliver Ralston, whom 
Irene has come to look upon almost as one 
of the family, Fen Court is’ cleared of 
guests, and she is left once more to the so- 
ciéty of her husband and her sister-in-law, 
and the care of her little protege, Tommy 
Brown. The transformation wrought in 
this child by a few weeks’ attention and 
a suit of new clothes is something marvel- 


lous. No one who had only seen him grub- 


bing in the front yard of Mrs. Cray’s domi- 
cile, or driving the truant pigs in from the 
Jane, would recognize him now. His hair, 


cleansed from its normal state of dirt, is’ 
several shades lighter than it was before,’ 


and lies. in loose waving curls about his 
head and neck. Thé tan is gradually wear- 
ing off his broad white brow, and hig plump 
neck, and arms, and shoulders, new fully 
exposed ‘by his low frocks, make him ap- 
pear what be really is—a very handsome 
child. Above all, he possesses the’ violet 


eyes that first attracted Irene’s notice; and. 


beneath the dark fashes of which he has a 
quaint half-shy, half-sly manner of looking 
up at her which makes her heart throb 
each time she encounters it, though she 
can hardly tell the reason why. But the 
name by whicli the boy is generally known 
grates upon her ear; and her annoyanceon 
this subject is 2 source of never-failing 
amusement toColonel Mordaunt. He con- 
siders it so thoroughly feminine. 

“Such a dreadful name!” ehe says, 
plaintively, as they are sitting out of doors 
ene evening, and watching the child play 
upon the lawn. “Tommy Brown! It has 
not even got the virtue of singularity-to 
recommend it. Could anything be more 
commonplace ?” ; 

“Why don’t you-rechristen him, my 
dear?” demands the colonél, langhing. 
“Call him Aubrey de Vere, or Lancelot 
Vane, or Percival Lisle, or by any other 
simple and uupretending title. He is sure 
to end by being a footman, ora drummer, 
or a shopboy—nothing could be more ap- 
propriate.” 


“He shallnever be anything of the sort?” 
cries Irene, indignantly; “and it is not 
kind of you to laugh at me, Philip, when 
you know I am fond of the child. I don’t 
maind’ Tommy so much. Thomas isn’t a 
pretty name, but it was my dear father’s, 
and there-are plenty of Thomases in the 
peerage; but I can’t stand Brown.” ° 

“Sligo family,” interpolates her bus- 
band, with mock seriousness. as 

“O Philip, do be quiet! Of course; if it 
were his rightful name, there would be no 
help for it; but as he has no name at afi, 
poor little fellow, I don’t zee-why it should 
not be changed.” ; 

“Nor I. What do you propose to change 
it to?” aye : ; 

“I suppose, Philip— Now, I know I’m 
going to say a very stupid thing, so I give 
you fair warning; but Isuppose it wouldn’t 
do to call him by my maiden name?” 

“What, St. Jobn?” 

“ Yes,” confiusediy, “ Thomas'St. John. 
After papa, you know.” pera 

“My dear Irene, you have goné clean’ 
out of your senses about that child. Pick 
a beggar’s brat from the gutter, and dub 
him.with your father's name !—with the 
name of my cousin. I couldn’t hear of it. 
What on earth would people say” 

“Let them say what they like, ‘They 
must have something to talk about-—’ 

“They shall not talk about my wifel 
No, Irene. I have permitted you to follow 
your own inclinations in adopting this boy 
—whether wisely or not remains to be de- 
termined—but I will not hear of his being 
endowed with the name of any one‘belong- 
ing to my family. Call him Montimorency, 
or Plantagenet, or any tomfoolery you may 
fancy, but let us have no trifling with what 
is sacred.’? And. so saying, Colonel Mor- 
daunt rises from his seat, and walks -back 
into the house. He is beginning to feel a 
little jealous of the interest evinced in 
Tommy Brown. ae xt 

Irene remains where he left her, red and 
silent. She does not attempt to detain 
him, or to call him back, for his words 
have left a sore impression on her mind, 
aud she is afraid to trust herself to speak. - 
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It seems so hard to her that every one 
should resent ber desire to be a mother to 
this poor motherless baby, or to forget that 
so wide a gap exists between herself and 
him. And she watches the little black 
frock and white pinafore, as their owner 
toddles about the grass, now making inef- 
fectual attempts to grab a moth that the 
evening breezes have awakened, then 
stooping to pick off the heads of the daisies 
that the mowing machine has passed over, 
until her thoughts wander to his poor dead 
mother, and her eyes fill with tears. 
.“] hope—that is, I suppose, that my 
, brother—but what do you think, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt?” remarks the sapient Isabella, 
who, book in hand, has been sitting ata 
respectful distance from the master and 
mistress of Fen Court, as though she had 
no right to approach them or join in their 
conversation. 

‘““Tbeg your pardon—I wasn’t listening,” 
rejoins Irene, as she quickly blinks away 
the drops that hang upon her lashes. 

“J mean—he is not angry, I trust, or 
vexed, With what you said, as he has gone 
indcors, you see.” 

“What, Philip? Why should he- be? 
We were only talking about Tommy. Ah! 
you mustn’t do that, dear,’ as the child 
plunges over a flower-bed in the ardor of 
the chase. ‘Come here, Tommy—come to 
Ine.”” 

But prompt obedience not being one of 
Tommy’s many virtues, Irece has to go in 
pursuit of- him; and, having captured, she 
brings him back to the garden bench and 
seats him on. her knee. Miss Mordaunt 
immediately retreats to the furthest ex- 
tremity. It is the funniest thing in the 
world to see these two women with the 
child between them—the delight of the 
one, and the distaste and almost fear of the 
other, being so plainly depicted on their 
countenances. 

“Now, Tommy, do sit still,” says Irene. 
‘What a weight the fellow grows! Iam 
sure he must be pounds heavier than when 
he came here. See! here’s my watch. 
Put it-to your ear and hear the tick-tick. 
Hasn’t he got lovely hair, Isabella?” 

“Tt appears to be very fine,’ replies Miss 
Mordaunt. 


‘* Iv's.as soft as silk, and curls quite nat- - 


urally. No, darling—not my earrings. 
You hart me.- O, how he does pull! . And 
now he wants that rose out of your dress. 


What a child it is! No, Tommy mustn’t 
take poor auntie’s rose. (He may call you 
‘auntie,’ mayn’t he, Isabella ?’’) 

“*Well, if Philip hae no objection; bat 
of course—~”? 

“What possible objection could Philip 
make? The child must call us something. 
He’s going to call me‘ mamma? I know 
that! Who am I, Tommy ?—now tell me.’? 

‘“«Mamma‘—you’s my mamma,” replies 
Tommy, as he makes another grab at the 
earrings, 

“You darling! But you will pull your 
poor mamma’s ears out by the roots. And 
yon positively make my knees ache witix 
your weight. Just take him for a minute, 
Isabella. You can have no idea how heavy 
he is.” And, without ceremony, Irene 
places the boy in the arms of her sister-in- 
law. Miss Mordaunt receives him upon a 
hard and bony lap, with a deep well in the 
centre of it, as though he were a wild ani- 
mal, warranted to bite upon the first occa- 
sion, and Tommy doesn’t like the situation. 
He is of a rebellious and democratic turn 
of mind, and has no courtly hesitation in 
calling a spade by its right name. And 
some of Tommy’s right names, acquired 
outside the Priestley public-house, are very 
wrong names indeed. 

“Let me go!’ he says, wildly, as Miss 
Mordannt’s arms, in deference to Irene’s 
wishes, make a feeble barrier to retain 
him. “I don’t like oof 

“O Tommy, Tommy, that’s naughty 
You must love poor auntie,’”? remonstrates 
Irene. But the child struggles on. 

“I don’t like oo—I don’t like 00—00’s 
ugly—oo’s a devil’ he winds up with tri- 
umphantly, as he escapes from her grasp, 
and-rushes back upon the flower-beds. | 

“Really, Mrs. Mordaunt, I trust you will 
not ask me to feel his weight again,” ‘saya 
poor Isabella, who is quite excited by the 
compliments she has so unexpectedly 
received. 

“It.is very naughty of him,” replies 
Irene, soothingly, “I must scold him 
well; in fact, I would slap his hands if I 
did: not know that his language is entirely 
attributable to the horrible way in which 
he has been brought ap. Poor little chitd! 
Fancy how shocking it is that a baby of his 
age should-even know such a ‘word!’ 

““T trust—that is, it would be very.un- 
pleasant for-alf parties, if he were té call 
my brother by such a name,” remarks 
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Miss Mordaunt, in her primmest.manter. 

“O, don’t tell him, please?’ says Irene, 
as she catches up the truant to carry off to 
bed. As she makes the request she sighs. 
She sees so plainly that she’ will have to 
bear the brunt: of all Master Tommy’s 
peccadilloes, 

Pheebe meets her at the bedroom door 
with a message. 

“ Tf you please, ma’am, Mrs. Cray’s wait- 
ing in the kitchen to know if she can speak 
to you.” 

“Q, of course! Tell them to show her 
into my morning-room, and then come back 
and take the child.” Aud in another min- 
ute Irene is confronted with the laundress. 

“Well, Mrs. Cray, is there anything I 
can do for you this evening?” 

“Thank you, no ma’am. The washing 
as you’ye been so good -as to find meis a 
Tealhelp. And what with Tommy off my 
hands, and poor Myra gone, we’re getting 
on finely. And how is Tommy, ma’am ? 
‘They tell me below stairs as he’ve grown 
marvellous, bless ’imn.” 

“QO, he’s very well, Mrs. Cray, and very 
happy. Did you wish to speak to me?” 

“Well, ma’am, I was wishing to take the 
liberty to do so. I suppose you've heard of 
my loss, ma’am ?” 

“*Your loss? No!” 

“My peor son, ma’am—my Joel! He’s 
gone away.” 

“ What! left Priestley?” 

“Yes ma’am. He couldn’t abide-the 
place now his cousin’s -buried, and his 
whole mind seems bent on finding out the 
man that’s wronged her. He wanted to 
marry her himself, you see, ma’am, and I 
do believe it's gone to turn his head.”” 
(Here Mrs. Cray’s canvas apron goes up; as 
usual, to her eyes.) ‘The last. words he 
says to me was, ‘Mother, Pll find him,’ 
he says, ‘and Vil kill him,’ he says, ‘if I 
travels the whole world over for iy he 
saya.” 

“0, but you mustn’t believe. all that 
people say when they are in such grief: ‘as 
that, Mrs. Cray.! "When your son is ableo 
reason a little more calmly; ne will ever 
think of duing anything so wicked. You 
may yest assured that ‘whoever’ wronged 
poor Myra will not be permitted to -go..un- 
punished; but the punishment must bbe left 
in-God’s hands,” - 

“That's just what I. says - to Joel, 
ma’am. I says, ‘Joel,’ says I, * whoever 


‘able to take care of lierself? 


done it, it’s no business of yourn; and men 
will be-men,’ I says, ‘nnd the girl was quite 
But: you 
don’t know what Joel is, ma’am. - He's as 
strong in bis will as a helephant, and you 
might turn a posty sooner. So that I feel 
whenever they two meet there’ll be blood- 
shed and murder, and perhaps worse. And 
I shan’t never be easy till he comes back 
again! - 

“Where is he now, Mrs. Cray?” 

“‘ The Lord knows, ma'am, for I’m sure 
I don’t. He went away last Thursday 
week, and I’ve seen nothin’ of him since. 
And it’s hard for his mother to be left in 
this way, and she a widder, with five 
littuns.to work for, and her poor niece in 
the churchyard. It’s very hard; very hard 
indeed !” 

‘But I thought you said you were get- 
ting on so well, Mrs. Cray ?” 

“So Il am, ma’am—thanks-to you and 
the washing. And it’s a-real relief to have 
poor Myra.laid comfortable underground, 
and to feel she’ll never want for nothin’ 
again. And that’s what brings me up this 
evening, ma’am. I’ve been reddling up 
the house a bit, and turning out her boxes 
to see what would make up for the poor 
children, and I came across a few letters 
and bits of things of hers as I'm sure I 
never knew she had—she kep’ ’em so 
close.” 

“Are they of any importance to the 
child ?”” 

“That I can’t say, ma’am, being no 
scholard myself; but, as you've provided 
so handsenie for Tommy, I thought as 
you’d the best right to see-them;.and come 
to your own decision whether they should 
be barned or not.” 

' Phank you. I think you are right. 
Have you got them with you?” 

- Here Mrs. Cray produces a red cotton 
liandkerchief from under her shawi, which, 
unfolded, discloses a small packet tied up 


‘nm ipart of a dirty old newspaper. 


“ There they are, ma’am; just as I found 
them in Myra’s.box. There’s a bit of hair 
among the papers, .aud a-glave—which it 
looks to me -like a.gentleman’s glove, but 
-there’s ng saying, and glovee aint a proof 
if there were. So, not being able to read 
the writing, I dida’t disturb them more 
than necessary, for I guessed: you'd like to 
have *em as they was—and taking such a 
hinterest as you do in Tommy, and they 
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being of value perbaps to.the child—which 
of - course I shall, “be very willing to leave 
them with you, ma ‘am —for being | no 
scholard, as I says before— : 

. As Mrs. Cray stands there, repeating. the 
same sentences again ‘and again, nd 
fambling” the dirty ‘packet about in her 
hands, a light | breaks in upon Irene.’ The 
letters are to be paid for. And sheis quite 
ready to pay for them, for her interest and 
curiosity are alike aroused by what the 
jaundress has told her, and she hopes , ‘the 
papers ‘may prove of use in tracing the 
parentage of her adopted child.” 

Q, certainly, I quite understand? p ‘she 
exclaims, eagerly, as her hand dives into 
her pocket for her purse; ‘(and I’m sure 
Tm much obliged to you, Mrs. Cray, for 
the trouble you have taken in bringing 
them up to me.” And thereupon she 
seizes on the letters, and transfers instead 
a sovereign to the woman’s palm—an ex- 
change which so entirely meets Mrs. Cray’s 
views of justice, that it is several minutes 
before Irene can stop her torrent ef thanks, 
and get her well out of the room again. 

It is dusk now, for the autumn evenings 
close in fast, and she rings for candles, 
and, full of expectation, sits down to in- 
spect the contents of the packet she has 
bought. She is so deeply interested in 
this case—so sentimentally regretful still 
over the memory of peor Myra—so anxious 
that her child should not be ieft entirely 
dependent on herself fora friend. So she 
draws her chair close in to the table, and 
leans both her arms upon it, and bends her 
head down to the light, as people do who 
are about to enter ona task that engrosses 
all their minds. When she has cast away 
the dirty string, and still dirtier ‘outside 
paper, she comes upon a small bundle of 
letters, or rather notes, in number about 
.8ix, and which, to judge from two or three 
specimens selected at random, do not ap- 
pear at first sight likely to prove wo.tb a 
sovereign vested in the interests of Tommy: 


“DEan Myra,—Don’t expect me to- 
morrow. It is impossible I can‘come. ‘The 
‘Dill shall be’paid next week. 


ef Yours ever, E. H.” 


“Dear M. ,—I shall be over on Friday 
at six. Never mind dinner. Shail dine 
before starting. - I ordered in six dozen of 
claret yesterday. Carriage was paid. — 

** Yours affectionately, EH” 


“Dearest M.,—You are a thorough 
Woman. How could Ibe at F—— when I 
was twenty miles the other way? You will 
see me some ‘time next week. Get” the 
dress by all means. Linclose check. ~ 

” © Yoars truly, : E.H” 


When Irene has deciphered these and a 
few others, very similar in character, she 
pauses for a moment’s thought. 

. What do they tell her? Positively noth- 
ing ‘but what she knew before. It is evi- 
dent that the writer was not a passing 
acquaintance of the dead girl's, but some 
one who considered her home as his, and 
held himselg responsible for her expendi- 
ture; ‘without’ doubt, the father of her 
child, the Hamilton of whom Myra had 
spoken to her, 

Irene thrusts the letters te one side in- 
dignantly, almost with” disgust. She fan- 
cies she can trace the selfish nature of the 
writer in every line; she thinks she would 
not care to stand in that man’s place at the 
present moment, and only wishes she could 
find some clue by which to trace him, and 
make him aware of the mischief and misery 
he has wrought. 7 

Having disposed of the letters, she next 
takes up the glove-—a gentleman’s glove, as 
the laundress had observed, but of no value 
in tracing the identity of its owner—and 
the envelop that contains the lock of hair. 

It is @ soft wavy piece of dark brown 
hair, the counterpart of that which grows 
on Tommy’s head, and Irene experiences a 
strange sensation of mingled admiration 
and dislike as she takes it in her hand. 
Besides these, the packet contains nothing 
but a gold locket, broken and empty; 2 
heap of withered. flowers, chiefly violets, 
and one of those highly ornamental and 
strictly useless ivory-backed prayer-books, 
which are manufactured for young gentle- 
men to present to young ladies, and which 
Myra was very unlikely to have received 
from any friend in her own class of life. 
Irene opens the prayer-book to see if there 
is any inscription in it, but the title-page is 
guiltless of the indiscretion of revealing its 
donor’s name. It is blank, and silent, and 
inscrutable as the past appears likely to be 
upon the subject of her adopted child. 


She turns over the leaves mechanically 


and with an air of disappointment. At the 
service for the solemnization of marriage 
the page is folded down. Poor Myra! how 
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often may she not ‘have glanced ‘at the ‘holy 
words, which bore no sweet memories‘ for 
her, with longing tears! “As Lrene’s hand 
shakes, the little volume shakes, and some- 
thing—an oval piece’ of’ ‘cardboard appar- 
ently—falls loosely from it on the table. 
She seizes and turns it uppermost. Itisa 
Photographed face, cut from: an’ ordinary 
carte de visite, which, fromits size and ‘ap- 
pearance, has evidently once‘ been ‘encased 
in the broken ‘locket—the face ‘of -a: wan, 
which she holds forward eagerly to the 
light. 

“* God in heaven, it is that of Eric Keirl” 

‘s) 8 * * * 2 

In her anxiety to examine the portrait, 
Irene has risen to her feet, and now stands, 
quivering in every limb, and gazing at it as 
though she were spellbound. There can 
be. no mistake; he appears younger here 
‘than when she knew him, there {s less hair 
about the face, less thought upon the brow, 
a look of more insouciance about the month. 
But the eyes, the nose, the contour of the 
countenance, are the same; there can be 
uo doubt but that’ ‘it was taken from’ him- 
self. 

“But how—how can his photograph have 
‘found its way amongst Myra’s poor posses- 
sions? Why should it be mixed’ up with 
‘these relics of the base and selfish lover 
‘who betrayed her innocence?’ ~ 

The deadly sickness that rises‘to her 
heart makes answer to the question. 

The iiitials E. H. stand for Erie Hamil- 
ton; he is the ‘man at whose door alf the 
suffering she has witnessed must be laid; 
his child, whom she has ‘adopted as her 
own, liés sleeping’ at this moment ander 
her protection.“ - 

As the Yeality of the’ thought strikes 
“home to her, Irene lets tlie’ photograph fall 
‘from her hands, and -sinks back’ upon the 
‘chair which she had quitted. ¢— 

_ Eric Hamilton Keir and ‘Myra Cray. ' ‘For 
a few moments all that she does’ or thinks 
of doing is to Tepeat those two’ names'con- 
junctively over and ‘over again, whtil the 
syllables lose all Significance for her.-" ~: 

| ‘The’ éffect is to harden her heart‘ and 
“cause it to feel quite ‘dead and cold. ‘Pres- 
ently ‘se hears a'sound outside in the hall, 

aud, springing up, ‘pushes all the sad’ “md. 
mentos ‘of! ‘poor’ Myra’s' disgrace’ together 
“in ofe hedp, and tlitusting’ them to “tie 
“‘writing-table’ drawer, ‘turns tie’ y upon 
‘them. And then she ledves'the room, al- 






most 2s though she were’ ‘in /a: ‘dream, and 
still dreaming, ‘eneouiters her sister- in‘lew 
upon the stairs, *‘“ Naren: 

“Are you not coming ‘down inté the! draw- 
ing-room rd says Isabella. “I think—that 
is, I am ‘not sure, of course—but I believe 
that my brother is ‘expecting’ you. Coffee 
hhas been in for half ‘an hour.” 

' “Don’t wait for me,” Trene replies, ina 
low voice, as she toils in a languid purpose- 
less manner up the staircase. 

As she gains her bedroom door, Phebe 
appears upon the’ landing” from her own 
apartment. 

*Q please, ma’am, would you just’ step 
in and look at Master Tommy? * ‘He do 
look so beautiful in his sleep, ES 

of No, no, I can’t! I don’t wish: to see 
him. I don’t care about seeing him,” re- 
plies’ her mistress, in tones so wousually 
sharp and ‘decisive, that Phoebe, bewil- 
dered, retreats’ to’ her. nursery again, feel- 
ing that somehow she has made.a mistake. 

Irene enters her own ‘Toom and paces up 


‘and down in ‘the dark, not! fast,, ‘put Teste 


lessly. ~ 
“Myra Cray? so run’ her thonghts, Mea 


Jowborn uneducated girl, whom he’ “was 


base enough to betray and desert, and: then 
he camé to me—to ME—and dared to uifle 
with my affections, too?? ‘© * 

The knowledge of the simifarity between 
their cases, ‘should make hes soften towards 
My? 3 memory, but it does. not} the shock 


of the. discovet'y has ‘occurred ‘too Iately. 


As yet she cin only ‘think of her's of one 
who (however briefly) Held’ the: heat she 
was unable to secure:’ And sie is impo- 
tently weak ‘to ‘cope ‘with a feeHitig which 
she knows to’ be anwortby of’ ‘het and the 
whole world loses‘favor‘in-her eyes in éon- 


sequence of her own'defaleation: —* 7 - :- 


“As stie‘ts still‘walkitig 1 wp aid'down tke 
rootn, trying ‘Hard to stamp “down: the: adea- 


‘mons ‘Of envy, and! jealousy, ané ‘revenge, 


that dre straggling ‘for supremacy: ‘fn “her 


“bosom, Colouiel Mordaunt’s deferential ‘tap 
-for admittance is: heard against. the, door. 


It:is,.an unfortunate. moment ; for him i in 
re :her.; we: are best 
left: to;conduct these mental wwarfares by 
ourselves, and there are moments in life 








“in-whiGh the ‘attentions of our: bést ‘and 
“dedrest friends! irritale'instéad of soothing 
“ts. “Ana* au? 


: Gdloner Afordauiit’s ? athen- 
tions,” HOWaver Kindly inedut! are cohd act 
ed dn that soothing stroke-you-down-gently 
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principle which is so trying to accept. pa- 


tiently. when every nerve is quivering with. 


excitement, 


“Why, my darling,’ he commences, “all 


in the dark! What can you find to amuse 
you op here?” 

“0, Pm all right, ‘thank you! Taon't 
feel” inclined for, the light just now; Pm 
thinking.” 


“And what, can the little woman, be 


thinking about that requires both gloom 


and solitude? Nothing unpleasant, Lhope, 
Irene?” 

“ How should it be?” 

“Then come down to the drawing-room, 
my darling. Isabella is waiting till you 
appear to ponr out the coffee.” 

“I would much rather not go; why cart 
she take it alone?” 

‘What reason can you have for not dela 
ing her?” 

“Only that I feel a little~a little hipped 
to-night, and would rather remain by. al 
self. Red 

“ Hipped! Why, what on earth can you 
have to make you fee) hipped? ,-Has any- 
thing gone wrong?” - 

“T have already said no to that question. 

. But is it absolutely necessary, in order to 

fee) low, that we should be suffering in the 

present? Have. wa no Bast to, return at. 
times upon us?” 

Irene forgets, as she says this sentence, 
how much confidence she reposed in her 
husband before marriage; and as it escapes 
her, and the remembrance returns, she 
grows still more impatient with herself and 
him. 

“J had hoped,’? he observes {and the 
observation alone, in her present condition, 
carries offence with it), “that your past 
was done away with forever, Irene.” 

‘“T never gave you cause to hope 80,” 
she retorts, sharply. And he turns away 
in silence to leave the room. Inamoment 

_she bas seen her error and sprang after 
him, 

“ Forgive me, Philip; I am in a a horrid 
temper! But. when yon talk of my. past as 
gone forever, you forget that I have lost 
my. father ‘and ‘mother, and—and—” 

jere, “there, darling! It is I who 
should. 88K your forgiveness; I was. a brute 
to say What I did. But Ihave been hoping 
Thad ade you happy, Irene.” 

“And 80 you ‘have—very, happy! Pp she re~ 
turns, with a sort of hysterical gasp. ‘Let 


us say 10 more about it, but go down to 
Isabella.” And for the remainder of the 
eyening she is, to all outward appearance, 
mach, like her ngual self. She goes ta bed, 
however, sleeps byokenly, and rises.in. the, 
morning unrefreshed., The revelation of. 
the night before has made no difference in 
her future prospects, nor can it influence 
in any -way ler present actions; but it has 
revived all .her, bitterest feelings with re- 
gard.to Eric Keir’s behaviour to herself— 
feelings which she had hoped were long 
since laid to rest, because the tame, exist- 
ence which she is leading affords no oppor- 
tunity of arousing them. But the dull 
leaden weight which, alternated with fierce 
moods of scorn and irony, once rendered- 
¥fe a torture to her has settled down upon 
her heart again, and, disposes her to feel 
hard and cold to ail mankind, until, whilst 
she is dressing, a certain chubby hand 
knocks uncertainly upon her bedroom 
door... She knows well the faint. broken 
sound his dimpled knuckles make, and 
generally flies to the door to open it her- 
self.: But to-day her brows contract, and 
she shrinks backward as ‘though. the mere 
knowledge of his presenee there could give 
her pain. 

‘If you please, avec iv’s Master Tom- 
my,’ says Phoebe’s voice,from the outside. 

“TJ can’t see him this. morning, Pheebe. 
Let him run in the garden until we come 
down.” 

“T want oo—I. want: es says. si omnia, 
as he.kicks at the bedroom,door,. , _ 

“Are you going to-let that child kick all 
the paint off the panelling?” shouts hee 
husband from his dressing-room, 

“Tf you please, Ma'am, he’s been in the . 
garden already, and he’s gota most beau- 
tiful rose for you—haven’t you, Tommy?” 

“Let me in! I want oof’ Tepeats His 
protege. —. 

Then she: advances only and. Guioaa 
the. door, and admits the child before 
Phebe can follow. him, and. finds herself 
standing in the centre of the room, gazing 
with her large hungry eyes at the atom of - 
humanity. whose existence vyexes her so 
sorely. 

“What do you ent: Tommy? is 
commences, coldly. 

“A rose. for Tommy mamma—a poofal 
rose,” he lispa, as he presents the ower. . 

She does not offer to aceept it; on the 
contrary, she turns away. 
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“Dont call me an she says, 
quickly. 

‘The urchin looks astonished, anil then 
pouts his lips. Children are ready jadges; 
he reeognizes' the-injustice and waytward- 
ness of:her new mood-at once. 

“I go; Phoebe,” he utters, plaintively, 
in remonstrance tothe change. Irene 
looks round—sees the dewy mouth droop- 
ing at both corners—catches the deprecat- 
ing glance of ‘the violet - -eyes—becomes 
aware of her barbarity in a moment, and 
flies to fold the friendless fatberless little 
creature in her arms. 

“As if ’twas your fault,” she murmurs, 
pressing her lips upon his curly head. 
“Poor lamb—poor, unhappy, deserted 
litte child! O Tommy, he has left us 
both—he has left us both—we will be all 
the world to‘one another?’ 

* + -_ *£ #£ @ «& 

The mistress of Fen Court is very thought- 
fal for some days after this little episode, 
and only like herself by fits and starts, 
though, strange to say, nv one ‘notices the 
change, except it be Oliver Ralston.: Bat 
our most intimate friends are often the last 
to read what is passing in our inmost minds. 

” We are suffering perhaps so keenly that we 
scarcely dare to raise our eyes lest they 


should blurt out our secret, and imagine © 


every one we meet must read-it written on 
oar brow in characters of fire; and yet 
those with whom we live go on consulting 
us day after day with reference to the 
weekly expenditure, or the servants’ pec- 
cadilloes, or the children’s spring dresses, 
as if, for the time being, such matters had 
not lost their significance for us almost as 
much as though we had passed beyond 
them. Yet it is not so with strangers, un- 
less, indeed, we happen:to be actors and 
actresses of the first rank. They meet us, 
and observe to one another afterwards, 
“What is that man’s perplexity? What 
cause can that: woman have for weeping ?”, 
And so Oliver. Ralston discovers that Irene 
is not so cheerful as before, and taxes her 
with it in his rough hearty way. 

“‘ Dreaming again, Irene! What is up?” 

“When you can explain to me, Oliver, 
how much is comprehended ‘in that mysti- 
cal term,perkaps I may be able to tell you.” 

“You know what I mean. Why are you 
so down in the month?’ 

“The naturat reaction ‘after so much 
dissipation.” : 


“* Fiddle-de-dee! - Excuse -my rudeness, 
but you know /fiddlede-dee is ‘the only 
word to suit your explanation. “Seriously, 
though, is it anything in which I ean: help 
you?” : 

“Not at all, Oliver; thanks, all the same 
—except, indeed, by not commenting upon 
what you are. pleased to call. my being 
‘down in the mouth.’ ’” 

“ But may I tell you to what I think’ it’s 
due?” 

“Certainly, if you can—which iknow 
you can’t.” 

“You are sorry you ever adopted that 
little brat Tommy ?” 

She grows scarlet. 

“Indeed Pm not. What shoulé make 
you think so? Has your uncle -been say- 
ing anything against him?” 

“He never mentions the subject to me. 
But I have seen you looking at the-child 
scores of times lately, and I can ead: ‘it in 
your face.” 

“Acute observer! but wrong, for once in 
his life. I wouldn’t part with Tonomy for 
anything in the world.” 

‘Not if I found his relations for you?” 

‘He has no relations,” hurriedly— he 
belongs to me entirely—he will never be 
taken away. But please let us talk of © 
something else, Oliver: Have you seen Dr. 
Robertson again ?” 

’“ How artfully you change the subject! 
Yes, I- saw Robertson this ‘Torning, and 
it’s all but settled.” 

“With Philip’s consent 2” 

“Certainly. He bas come round to think 
it will be the best thing in the world for 
me. And so it will. I have still sense 
enough to see that. There will not be 
much ‘temptation for mé to dissipate ‘in 
Fenton. ‘The only drawback is that Tam 
afraid T'shall not get so much’ practice asI 
ought to have.”* . 

“*Q, never mind the practice! To lead 
& quiet life is the most important thing. 
And I promise you shall. operate on me 
whenever oétcasion ealls for it.?”’ 

“What an opening! Pil have both your 
legs off before tlig” year’ out. ° But really, 
Irene, it will be ‘a: ‘great thibg for ‘me: 
live so near you.’ ” a 







entre nous, though poor Isabella is 
ly good, she is- x* very- stupid” cot . 
And you must ‘conie over and dine with us. 
every day. ‘Now, wont you?” : 
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“And leave Robertson to look after his 
five parishes alone? I’m--afraid-he wont 
consent to that. But I must keep a horse, 
and dare say I shall often be able to take 
Fen Court in my rounds.” 

“Are you going: #0: live with Dr. Rob- 
ertson ??? 

“No; he has a wife and large family, so 
I should prefer not to do so.. ButIcan 
have two rooms in a farmhouse close by— 
very nice ones,”” 

“And we will furnish them for you; that 
will be charming. You have no idea how 
pretty I shall make them. Ishall send you 
over table-linen, and crockery, and every- 
thing from the Court. We have mach 
more than we can use. It will be the 
greatest fun in the world getting your 
rooms ready.” 

“You are mach too good to me.’? 

“And when. you have taken: possession 
you shall give a housewarming. . Isabella 
and I wili go over in the pony-chaise, and 
Tommy shall ride his donkey: (By-the- 
way, do you know,that Pye bought a don- 
key for Tommy, and he sticks on like a 
little brick?" }—here Irene interrupts ‘her 
rapid delivery with a deep-drawr xigh. 

“Why that sigh, Irene 2” : 

“ What sigh ?” 

“At Tommy’s name again. Ah, you 
can’t deceive me! All the low spirits of 
the last week are attributable to the exist- 
ence of that wretched child.” 

““How you do tease me, Oliver! And 
it’s very rude to break off the conversation 
in that way.: Where was I? O yes; the 
upshot is that we'll all go and have after- 
noon tea at your Fenton. apartments—that 
is, if you’ll have us.’ 

“How can you doubt it? Qnly your 
proposals are so delightful, I’m afraid they 
are too good to come true. What. will 
Uncle Philip say to them?” 

“Just what I do. But I will go and 
sound him.at once.” And off runs Irene 
in search of her husband. She finds Colo- 
nel Mordaunt in.2 beaming. humor, and 
everything goea right. He considers the 
offered. appointment as good an opening as 
aFoung man in Oliver’s position could ex- 
pect to obtain; acknowledges he should like 
to have him near Fen. .Coart; gegrees heart- 
ily to every. suggestion; with respect to far- 


niahi ng.the apartments, and-even.mentions - 


a certain strong hunting cob now standing 


in his stables as very likely.to be:his own. - 


Particular contribution: bg his nephew's 
new establishment. ~ 

“And 80; you see, Oliver, thai’s all right,””” 
is Irene’s comfortable conclusion as the- 
last clause has been diseussed and provided’ 
for. And then follows’ a merrier evening 
than they have spent for some days ‘past; 
for Irene catches the infection of her hus- 
band’s good-humor and Oliver’s content, 
and miraculously recovering ber voice, 
which has been hors de conibat for at least 
a week, sits up to a much ‘later hour than 
usual, singing snatches of old ballads that 
were famous before she was born, and in- 
terrnpting herself every-second minute to 
twist round on the music-stool and make 
some little harmless joke at the expense of 
Oliver's future menage. 

Se they all go to bed pretty well tired 
out, and my heroine does not wake antil 
her accustomed hour on the following 
morning. The first thing of which she is 
conscious is that Colene! Mordaunt js al- 
ready up and dressed, se < 

“Why, Philip—” sitting up in bed and 
rabbing her sleepy eyes—is that really 
you? Have I overslept myself >? 

“I think not. It is only just elght. I 
rose rather earlier than usual.” 

“Why? Were you disturbed? or is 
there a meet to-day? By-the-way, Philip, 
were there carts in the night 2” 

‘* Carts, my darling?” 

“Yes; scraping over the gravel. I fan- 
cied I heard them; or perhaps I dreamt it. 
I was very sleepy. Are you going away?” 

“T shall be back in a minute,” says her 
husband, hastily; but several minutes 
elapse, and he does not return, so Irene 
rises and proceeds to dress herself. She is 
jast about to ring for Phebe to assist in 
the completion of her toilet when she is 
attracted by a loud roar from somewhere 
below stairs. Tommy BBs evidently come 
to grief. . 

“0, they have let him fall and hurt him- 
self?’ she exclaims aloud; 'all the maternal 
solicitude with which her breast is laden 
springing into action directly a call is made 
upon it; “they have let the baby fay? 
And rushes to the door. - 

“Pheebef? There is no answer; but she 
fancies a slight bustle is going on in the 
hall, and hears, above the crymg of the 
child, a confused and angry murmur, as of 
voices engaged in argument. : : 

‘Phoebe; Phoebe, where are you? ace 
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Master Tommy here?’ she exclaims again, 
as she leans over the banisters; and then a 
diversion is created and s movement made 
in her direction, and Phebe, with the boy 
still whimpering in her arms, and Colonel 
Mordaunt bringing. up the rear, appears 
upon the staircase.- 

“OQ, is he really hurt?’ begins Irene, 
anxiously, as she epereetven. the guard of 
honor. 

“ My darling, there is aormng the ‘mate 
ter. Pray don’t distress yourself,” replies 
the colonel. 

‘*Then why do you come up, too? And 
how did it happen ?. Did he fall down the 
kitchen-stairs, Phoebe? You-know.I have 
strietly forbidden you to take him there.” 

“He didn’t fall down the kitchen stairs, 
ma’am,’’ replies Phebe, with a very 
pursed-up mouth. 

“ How did you do it, darling ?” demands 
Trene of the child, now safely in her arms, 

“Naughty ooman,” lisps Tommy, half 
disposed to cry afresh at the mere-recol- 
lection. 

“* My dear Irene, how. absurd of you to 
question an infant of thatage. As if: he 
could possibly tell anything that is to be 
depended on.” 

““Why don’t you tell me, then? “How 
did it happen, Phebe ?” 

“Well, ma’am, 1 wasn’t: efutcly peasant 
at the time, because I-had gone to—” 

“ Tconsider I am,a far. better person to 
explain matters than. your maid, Irene,”’ 
interrupts the. colonel, rather testily. 
“The fact is, the child was playing about 
where he has no business to be at all (but, 


really, you do indulge him to that. extent . 


that it becomes dangerous even to suggest 
matters might be amended)}—” 

‘* Please go on; and let me hear how the 
accident occurred.” 

“Well, he went into the dinid groan 
when it was—was occupied—and—and— 
when he was told to go, and would not 
obey (he is one of the most disobedient 
little animals I ever met), he was sent out. 
That's all.” 

“Sent out! Did you strike him, Philip?” 

“OQ no, ma’am, ?twasn’t master!’ inter- 
poses Pheebe, quickly. a 

“Who, then?” 

“ Naughty ooman,” explains Tommy. 

“Who dared to do it??. repeats Irene, 

“Well, my love, it’s really nothing to 
make such a fues about; it’s not everybody 


that would think so-much of giving a tire- 
some child a tap on the head as you do. 
And I dare say she never: thought twice, of 
what she was doing.” 

“ Shel—she! Not Isabella, surely ?” 

“OQ Lor, no ma'am! ‘Mies Mordaunt aint 
out of her room yet,” cries Phebe. 

A thought strikes Irene. The mystery 
becomes clear. - 

‘* Has Quekett returned?” ‘And the change 
in her voice as she puts the‘ question is so 
patent to her hearers that Colonel Mor- 
daurit becomes quite alarmed for what may 
follow. 

-“Yes, yes, dear, she has, Now you 
know all. But Iam sure she didn’t mean 
to offend you. Pheebe, you had ‘better go, 
and take the child with you.” 

But Irene folds the boy closer in her 
arms, = 

“T can :do without ‘you, Pheebe, but I 
shall keép Master Tommy.” ‘And the bed- 
room door recloses on the servant only. 

‘And so that woman hag come back and 
dared to strike my child,” says Irene, as 
soon as they find themselves alone. 

“Pooh, nonsense, my lovet Your child! 
Do just think what yon are‘taying. “And, 
as for daring, I consider that a very strange 
term for you to use when speaking of any 
action from so old and valued a friend as 
Mrs. Quekett is to me, towards so very 
recent an acquisition as‘ that nameless 
protege of yours.” The colonel tries to 
speak with his usunlease and! composuré, 
but the attempt is a miserable failure. . 

‘*She has dared to strike my-child P? re- 
peats his wife, with a heaving breast. 

“The boy refused to obey her, and she 
boxed hisears. It was a very natural thing 
to do.” : 

“It may be very uetoral, pe it shall net 
be repeated.” . 

“Then you must teach the child i be 
more obedient.” ©: 

“T shall teach hits-nothing: for‘that wo- 
man’s sake. “When: iid she return ?” 

“This moraing,‘at ‘about six. She pre- 
fers travelling by the-night train.” : | 

“Yt appears to me that she prefers any 
mode of action by which she can best show 
off her insolence and the unusual position 
she has been permitted to attain here. She 
leaves us-without 2 moment’s warning in 
order to humor her. own caprice, and she 
returns in the same manner, without the 
slightest consideration for our convenience, 
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A pretty way for a servant to go on in, 
troly.” 

“ Trene, I thought this subject had been 
discussed and done with.” 

“T shall never have done with it whilst 
she remains here, and is permitted to be- 
have as she does. It is past all bearing.” 

“ Well, there is no chance of her leav- 
ing,” replies the poor colonel, with a sigh; 
‘so the prospect is cheerful.” 

‘° Tf her presence here is a necessary evil, 
I must bear it; but she shall not interfere 
in my private affairs. Philip, Ihave borne 
more from that woman than you know of, 
and I tell you candidly, were it not for 
your sake, I would not remain another mo- 
ment under the same roof with her. But, 
as she has really returned, for which I am 
infinitely sorry—~ 

“ Why, you did not imagine she was gone 
for good, surely ?* interrupts the colonel. 
“This is her home, and always-haa been.” 

‘But she might have died, or somehing; 
in the interim.” 

“Trene, lam surprised tobes yon speak 
in that strain.” ~ 

“Don’t be surprised-at saying I say of 
that woman. Nothing: could be too bad 
for her. But of one thing I-am- deter- 

‘mined; she shall not strike this‘ child. 
And of that f{ shall make her aware on our 
first meeting.” ~ 

“T advise you not to quarrel with her.” 

“T shall not condescend to quarrel, I 
shall simply ‘give ‘nity conte): and ‘if she 
doesn’t choose to obéy‘them—" . 

“Whatthen?”' © : 

“ay shall appeal to you.” ~~ 

» “And If Tam powerless?” - 

sc why, then—but lt will’ ‘be tinte‘erisugh 
to decide what I shall do when! the’ occa- 
sion for decision arrives. Meanwhile, I 
shall speak my mind very ‘Phinly-to Mes. 
Quekett.” 

“T advise you to keep good friends with 
her,” repeats the colonel, who appears to 
his wife to have assumed.quite a depressed 
and craven-air since the night before. 
“She is an estimable woman in many re- 
spects, faithfai, honest, and to -be depend- 
ed on; butshe makes a bitter enemy. It 
will be far wiser to have heron your side.?’ 

“Irene’s lip curls-in proud contempt. 

“Thank you, Philip; but I have been 
used to choose my allies-from a-class supe- 
rior to that of Mrs. Quekett? I have borne 
with her patiently hitherto, but she has put 


me.on my. mettle now, and, if I die for it, 
she shall not strike this child again?’ 

“*O hush? exclaims. Colonel Mordaunt, 
fearfully, as they issue on the landing to- 
gether (the little boy still clinging round 
Irene’s neck), and commence to descend 
the staircase, at the foot of which appears 
the housekeeper, proceeding in state to her 
own apartment, and followed bya couple 
of men-servants bearing her boxes. 

“J hope I see you well, Mrs. Mordaunt,” 
she says, with a smirk, as she encounters 
the couple about half way down. 

‘Colonel Mordaunt, whe is as nervous a3 
& woman, nudges Irene upon the elbow. © 

'“ Mrs, Quekett speaks to you, my love.” 

‘sT heard her. I should think you might 
have given us some notice of your return, 
Quekett. It is rather unusual. to take peo- 
ple by surprise in this way.” 

The tone in which she is spoken to makes 
Quekett flush‘up at once, and her: ‘voice 
changes with her mood. 

“T couldn’t have let you know before 
hand,” she replies, rudely, “‘ as-Lady Bald- 
win didn’t say till yesterday that she could 
dispense with me. And it’s: quite a new 
thing, into the’bargain, for me to hear that 
Pm to account for all my eomings ‘and go 
ings to a family where E-ve-lived-for~” ... 

“Of course—of course,”. interrupts the 
colonel, hurriedly...“‘ You mistake Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s meaning, Quekett, altogether. 
Irene, my dear, breakfast is waiting. : Had 
we not better go down 2?” 

He is. terribly afraid of : what. may. be 
coming, and has but one wish: to separate 
the combatants. . Bat-Irene’s cup:of wrath 
is. filled to the. brim, and she stands her 
ground. With Tommy clinging to her from 
pure fear, she feels brave enough to ae or 
do anything.” 

“One moment, Philip. Aes you Have Te 
turned, Mrs. Quekett, you and I had better 
understand each other.. ‘You struck ‘this 
child this morning. Don’t do-it again??? 

“ Don’t do it again!” pants dirs. Quekett. 

“Don’t do it again,” repeats her mis- 
tress, calmly. ‘J have adopted him; he is 
under my protection, aud I will allow no 
one to correct him but myself.” - 

“A pretty pass things is come toP? ex- 
claims the housekeeper, whose rage. ab 
being rebuked -before the footmen:is be- 
yond all description. “I wonder you're ~ 
not ashamed of yourself, coldnel, to allow 
it. A dirty brat, belonging to the Lord 
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-knows who, and coming from the lowest 
lot in Priestley, to be brought up here and 
-prinked out like a young gentlefolk, and 
not a finger to be. laid on him, Why, 
what'll the neighbors say? What do you 
expect the village is saying at.this very 
moment? Do you want a repetition of old 
times?” ‘ ; 

‘* Hush, Quekett! Pray be silent?’ 

“O yes! it’s very easy to bid me hold my 
tongue, when I.come home to find the 
Court run over with bye-blows—? 

“‘ How dare you speak of this child in my 
presence by such a name?” exclaims Irene. 
‘* Philip, will you permit such an insult to 
bs offered to your wife--and before your 
servants, too?” 

‘** No; no, my dear, of course not. " Que- 
kett, I must entreat you to pass on to your 
room. Neither you nor Mrs. Mordaunt are 
in a fit state to discuss this matter now.” 

“But remember, Mra.. Quekett,” adds 
Irene, “that whatever you may dink, you 
shall not speak of Master Tommy .in that 
‘Way again.”’ 

‘f Master Tommy, indeed?’ sneers the 
honsekeeper. _ 

“Yes, Master Tommy. . ‘Whoever he may 
be, wherever he has come:from, I have 
adopted him as my own: child, and I will 
have him treated as my own child.” 

“QO, very well, ma’am, ate as you 
please P? 

‘Tam glad you see itin its proper light 
atlast. Let me pass.” And with the boy 
still iu her'arms, Irene marches statelily to 
the breakfast-room, whilst the .colonel, 
glad at any cost to see the interview come 
to an end, follows, though with: his spirits 
down at zero. ae 

As they leaye her, Rebecca Quekett turns 
round upon the landing to gaze at: the re- 
treating form of the mistress of Fen Court 
with a look of unmistakable hatred. 

‘*Humph! To. be treated as her own 
child, is he?” she says, maliciously aloud, 
80 that the sefvants in attendance can over- 
hear-her; “and he a nurse-child of that 
-creature Cray’s, left unclaimed for any 
lady to.adopt: That’s a queer story, aint 
it?’ she continues, appealing to one of the 
-men-beside her; “and perhaps she aint so 

far wrong when she stands out for his be- 
-ing.treated as her own. There's lots more 
-things happen in this world than we've any 
motion of. ‘Well, you'd better get up with 
ythe boxes now, James. They’ve kept us 


-™e 60. . 


on the landing long enough, Lord knows!” 
And so the worthy disappears into her 
own room, ani is lost to the view, at al? 
events, of Irene for the remainder of the 
day. 2 
Colonel and Mrs. Mordaunt have a sharp 
little discussion on this subject during 
breakfast-time—quite the sharpest they 
have engaged in since their marriage; and 
though Irene will not yield one inch with 
regard to stooping to conciliate the house- 
keeper, she feels, at the termination of the 
meal, that she has been worsted in the 
fight. For the subject of her adoption of 
Tommy Brown has necessarily formed part 
of the argument, and her husband has gone 
so far as to observe that if a child who is 
no relation to either of them is to bring _ 
discord into the house, he had better go. 
And here Irene recognizes, for the first 
time, her impotence to keep him in opposi- 
tion to her husband’s wishes, and the 
knowledge silences her, even to making 
her reflect sadly whether she may not ulti- 
mately (unless her protege is to be cast. on 
the world again) be compelled, for. his 
sake, to.aubmit to Mrs. Quekett’s terms of 
peace; and the fear lowers Colonel Mor 


. daunt in her eyes—with him lowers her- 


self, and -renders her morbidly depressed. 
She spends all the morning in the»shrub- 
bery, running about wit Tommy, for she 
caunot stgnd Isabella’s deprecating air and 
deep-drawn sighs; and here, after a while, 
Oliver Ralston comes .to find her, with bad 
news written on his’ ‘countenance. : 

“ It’s all knocked on the head, Irene. I 
can’t close with-Robertson.” 

“Why not?. Has he changed his- mind tod 

“On the contrary, I had a letter fram 
him this morning, begging for my final de- 
cision, as he is in need of immediate help; 
but my uncle has just had me into his 
study, and he says it’s no go.” 

“Oliver, surely not on account. of 
Quekett 2”? 


‘* Most surely yes, Irene. I'm as certain 


that old fiend is at the bottom of it as Lam 


that I’m alive. Not that Uncle Philip tola 
He hummed and hawed—you 
know his way when that woman’s got him 


‘into a scrape—and said he had been think- 


ing the matter over, and looking at it from 
all :points of view, and it seemed to him 
now that it would be more prudent of me 
not to accept a trust I might not care to 
retain.” 
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“ But didn’t you tell him you do care for 
ite? 

“@f course I did. I said everything I 
could think of, but without effect. The 


fact is, he doesn’t wish me to stay here. I~ 


could take the appointment withont con- 
sulting him further; but I owe everything 
to him, Irene, and— 

“O yes! Don’t go against his wishes. 
But perhaps he may change his mind again. 
Shall I speak to him?” 

“TI wish you would.” 

“Well, look after-Tommy, and Pll go at 
once.” 

She finds her husband still in his stady, 
apparently wrapt in thought, and dashes at 
the matter in’ hand in her own frank 
straightforward way. 

“Philip, why have you ‘altered your 
mind about Oliver going to Fenton?’ - 

“I have altered it, my dear, and that 
should be sufficient.” 

“Not at all, unless you have a good rea- 
son. It isn’t fair.” 

“Ywould rather not discuss the matter 
with you, Irene. We have had bickering 
enough for to-day.” 

‘Need we bicker because we talk? This 
subject does not touch my interesta so 
nearly as the other; but I think you owe 
Oliver some explanation of the change.” 

. “The explanation is very simple. ‘Upon 
consideration, I don’t think the plan a good 
are, or likely to prove- for his happiness or 

mine. 33 

“And the consideration | came through 
that woman Quekett.” - 

‘*Why should you think so?” 

. “Because I know it. O Philip, Philip?’ 
And Irene, kneeling down by his armchair, 
puts her head upon her husband’s knee 
and begins to cry. 

His tender affection is aroused at once. 

“My darling, why is this? Have I vealy 
made you unhappy?’ 

“Yes, you have. To see you so com- 
pletely under subjection to your own ser- 
vant; to know that she can sway you when 
I fail; that her wishes can’ make you act 
contrary to your own good judgment, as 
you are acting now—you, whom I looked up 
to asso strong and brave, and worthy to 
command all who came within your range. 
It lowers you in my eyes; it makes you 
contemptible-in the eyes of others, and sai 
cannot bearitr’ - 

“For Heaven’s sake, Irene, spare me!’ 


He has grown very pale during the pro- 
gression of this speech, and now that it is 
ended, he takes out’ his -handkerchief and 
passes it across his brow. © 

“Spare you!: Why don’t you spare me 
from insult in the house: where you pare 
made me mistress?” 

““My darling, you don’t understand. 
How I wish I could explain it to you! tut 
Ican’t. But several members of my fam- 
ily (my father for instance) have been 
laid, at different periods of their lives, un- 
der great obligations to Mrs. Quekett. I 
acknowledge she is not always pleasant in 
her manners, and I regret to see she has 
not taken so kindly to you as 1 should have 
wished ; but, notwithstanding, I could not 
feel-myself justified in not doing all in my 
power to repay the debt I owe her.?’: 

“And which'T should imagine she had 
cancelled a thousand times over by her in- 
solence. But why should poor Oliver suf- 
fer for your father’s liabilities ?” * 

Colonel Mordaunt is silent. -- 

‘Fenton is more than three miles from 
Fen Court. Surely his presence at that 
distance can hsve no influence on: Mrs. 
Quekett’s peace of mind.” 

. “He would ” always be over here, my 
dane. 33 

“And s0, because she objects -to it, your 
own nephew is to be banished from your 
house. O Philip! I could hardly have be- 
lieved it of you.’ 

“Pray, don’t make me more unhappy 
about it, Irene, than I am. Do you stink 
I don’t feel it also?” 

“Is that possible?” 

“1 am suffering at this moment, tecnats 
than you, my child, or than Oliver- either, 
for that matter.” 

“Poor Philip! I am so sorry for-you. 
But-is it quite, quite necessary that Oliver 
should go?” 

“It is ‘quite, quite necessary.’ If he dia 
not go now, he would be compelled todo so 
in a few months, and perhaps under cir-* 
cumstances most unpleasant for us all. 
And yet I sometimes think, if I could 
trust you, Irene-——” 4 

“You may trast me, Philip, and to any 
extent.” 

“TI believe it, my darling—but no, no, it 
cannot be! Don’t ask me again. Only go 
to poor Oliver, and tell him that I will hold 
myself responsible forany expenses he may 
incur, in the way of olan or Sunt, io 
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procuring | another appointment, on the 
condition that it is not in this county—any- 
where, in fact, but near here.’” 

“And you wont trust me, then?”. she 
says, with a reproachiul air, as she pre- 
pares to leave him. 

T cannot—I dare not. Yes, dearest, I 
will.” And with that he rises suddenly, 
and stands before her, and takes her two 
hands in his own. “Irene, when you gave 
your dear self to me at the altar, did you 


_not promise to honor me ?”? 


“and have honored you, Philip.” 

“J believe it; and I trust you to honor 
me still, notwithstanding that I am unable 
ta explain-all that you wish to know.” 

.** But secrets are so horrid between. hus- 
‘bands and -wives,” she says, pouting, with 
true feminine curiosity; “and it is so hard 
to ‘forgive what one understands nothing 
about.” 

“Have you never Heer @ secret from mus, 
then, Irene?” 

_ He is alluding to the ‘posible name of 
her former lover, and the circumstances of 


their intimacy, which have never been 


confided to him:' But ker thoughts fly im- 
mediately to her adopted child and: the 
kmewledge she possesses of his parentage; 


and under her husband’s steady gaze she 
- becomes. crimson to the.very parting of her 


hair. 

“oO, “very well,” ‘she answers, with a 
Jight laugh; ‘“‘don’t let us.say any more 
‘about, it,.since talking wont mend matters. 
Only I trust my confidence in your integri- 
ty, Philip, is not supposed to: extend to 


holding out the right hand of fellowship to 


Mrs. Quekett.’? 
But Colonel dorian appears to shave 


forgotten the root of the subject in ques- 
_tion., He is still holding. her hands, -and 


‘looking fixedly at her downcast se and 


_ working features, 


& 


‘My query seems to have ‘aitectea you, 
Irene oad 


= Is ‘would affect any ‘one, I should think, 


‘to be stared at as you are staring at me. 


But this is child’s play, Philip. What is it 
you want me to do?” 

“Only to believe in me as I believe in 
you.’’ 

“«That would be easy if believing in you 


‘did not involve believing in Mrs. Quekett 


also. However, I will leave the woman to 


.go her way, if ahe will leave me to go 


mine. Is that a bargain?” 


“I suppose you are alluding to the child; 
she has not interfered in anything else.’ 

“Tam. You gave me: permission to 
adopt and: bring him np. Will you make 
this fact clear to your housekeeper, and tell 
her, at the same time, that my forbearance 
depends entirely upon her own.’”’ 

“Then you signa treaty of peace with 
her?” 

“Under those conditions, and for your 
sake, yes. Ifeel myself degraded to enter 
upon any terms with a dependent; but, 
since it is for your comfort,-I concede. 
Only it must be kept as religiously on her 
side asmine. And now I trust we have 
heard the last of so contemptible a busi- 
ness.” : 

Colonel: Mordaunt sighs and turns away. 

“You are not yet satisfied, Philip. What, 
in Heaven’s name, would you have me do 
more ?”” 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing. Indeed I 
do not see what else there is to be done. 
Only, pray remember what I said to you 
this morning, and do not irritate hee more 
than you can help.” 

“ST shall never speak to—or douee: her!’ 
replies. Irene;and here, feeling that all 
that: can. be said has: been said- upon the. 
subject, she leaves -the study to communi- 
cate the upshot of the interview to Oliver. 

Colonel. Mordaunt, leét to himself, looks 
more. thoughtful than before. . He. has 
courted the information that his wife has 
not laid her whole heart bare to him, and 
yet now he feels miserable because she has 
put the sign-manual of silence on‘a‘fact 
which he knew -to be such.. ‘Mrs. Quekett, 
Oliver Ralston, the child, everything which 
has worried him hitherto, passes from: his 
mind to give place to the curiosity with 
which he longs to discover how much of 
her former. life Irene has kept back from 
him. He remembers vividly all she said to 
him at Brussels, and in the: little: sitting- 
room. at Norwood, on the subject of her 
disappointment; but he was so eager in the 
chase at that. time—so anxious to secure 
her for himself at any cost—that he did not 
choose ta believe what she asserted to be 
true—that the. best. part of her life was 
over. Yet had not the sequel proved him 
to be in the right? For the six months she 
has been his her spirits have gone on grad- 
ually improving day by day. Indeed, a 
few weeks ago she was buoyant—radiant— 
running over with fun; and, if they hava 
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commenced to flag again, it has only been 
since— ; 


Since when? 

Since the arrival ‘of Tommy~ ‘Brown 
ameng them! As Colonel‘ ‘Mordaunt’s 
thoughts, travelling backward ‘and ‘taking 
notes by the way, light on this fact, he 
rises from his seat, and walks aimlessly 
about the room. 

“D-—n that child!’ he says, without the 
least reserve; “‘I wish to Heaven we had 
never seen or heard of him.’* 


‘And then he goes ont to his stables and - 


kennel, and tries to forget all about it; but 
the idea haunts him, nevertheless, and 


often after that day Irene, glancing up | 


: suddenly, finds him studying ‘her’ face, 
with an earnestness, not altogether born of 
affection, which puzzles while it wounds 
her. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, in desiring’ her husband 
to inform Mrs. Quekett that peace between 
them can only be maintained at the cost of 
all ‘communication, ‘has entered into the 
worst pact with the housekeeper. she’ could 
possibly have made. For Rebecca Quekett 
isa woman to be conciliated, not to be 

' dared. ‘She has her good points (no human 
creature is without) and her weak’ points; 
and were Irene politic enough to draw out 
the one or trade upon the other,’ she might 
tura what promises to be a formidable en- 
emy ‘into’ a “harmless, if not a ‘desirable 
friend. But she is’ too ‘spirited - and too 
frank to profess'to be what she is not; and 
so, from the hour that Colonel ‘Mordaunt 
timidly announces his wife’s determination 
to.-his housekeeper; the futtire of the for- 
mer is undermined. « Mrs. Quekett does not 
lay any plans for attack. “She gives vent to 

- no feelings of animosity, nor does she, at 
least openly, break the trace; but she re- 
‘members and she waits, and Mrs. Quekett 
does not remember and wait for—nothing. 

‘The months go by. Oliver Ralston has 
procured employment with another country 
practitioner, somewhere down in Devon, 
and is working steadily. Tommy has passed 
his third birthday, and under the tuition of 
his. adopted mother, is becoming quite a 
civilized little being, who has learned the 
use of a pocket-handkerchief, and speaks 
English almost as well as she does, Colo- 
nel Mordaunt, as kind as ever to his wife, 


though perhaps little more sober in dis- | 


playing his affection for her—a fact which 
Irene never discovers—finds that the hunt- 


ing | season ‘is over, and wonders how he 
shall ambse himself for the next six 
months; ‘Tsabella is as quiet, and timid, 
and reserved, and melancholy as ever; and 
Mrs. Quekett still keeps the peace. 

Not that she never meets her mistress 
face to face—that would be impossible in 
a place like Fen Court—but a quiet “ pood- 
morning” or “good-night” in passing, a 
curtsey on her side, and an inclination of 
Trene’s head upon the other—is all the 
communication that takes place between 
them; and, as far as my heroine: ean dis- 
cover, Mrs. Quekett has never again dared 
to correct Tommy, although the child’s 
aversion for her,’ and terror of going near 
any room which she occupies, seem as 
though she had taken some, Means of. let- 
ting him understand what he has to expect 
if ‘he’ ventures to presume on her forbear- 
ance. Yet _thongh _ outwardly _ thera is 
peace, Irene ‘has many an ‘inward heart- 
ache. The subsidence of her husband’s 
first adoration (which would have been 
quickly noticed by @ woman in love with 
him); gives lier no uneasiness. On the con- 
trary, had she observed and questioned her 
conféssed ‘the change. was a relief.to her. 
Bat there is something between them, be- 
yond‘ that—an ‘ undetinable something, 
which can be felt, if not explained. . tis 


‘the cold cloud of Reserve. ‘There is that 


between the husband and wife which they 
dare not ‘speak’ of, because they know they 
cannot agree upon the Subject; and Reserve 
feeds upon ‘itself, ‘and ‘grows by what it 
feeds on. 

‘The heart has 1 many little chambéers, and 


‘it is difficult to Keep one door closed and 


throw open all the others. And so, imper- 
ceptibly, ‘they drift a little further ‘and 
farther apart from one another every ‘day. 
Irene has no object in life apparently but 
the education of the child—Colonel Mor- 
daunt none but ‘the care of his kennel and 
his stables.’ Irene is Kinder to the horses 
and dogs than he is to Tommy. She often 
accompanies ‘him on his rounds to stroke, 
and fondle, and‘admire the noble animals, 

but he seldom or ever throws a kind word 
to the boy. 

Indeed Tommy is almost as afraid of him 
as he is of Mrs. Quekett. Colonel Mor- 
daunt, at all events, comes “second in his 
list of “bogiés?’ and sometimes Irene’ 
feels so disheartened, ‘she almost wishes 
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She had never seen the child. But the re- 

“ membrance of her promise to his mother 
(whom she has grown to pity far: more than 
herself) will soon recall her toa sense of 

- Pleasure in her duty. But she is no longer 
so happy as she was at first. The gloss has 
worn off the new life—change has ceased 
to be change—and sometimes an awful 
sense of regret smites ber, and makes her 
hate herself for her ingratitude. But we 
cannot force ourselves to be happy; and 
the extreme dullness of Priestley does not 
contribute to make her shake off a feeling 
of which she is ashamed. 

Meanwhile, the bleak cold spring creeps 
on, and loses itself in April. 

One morning, as they are all seated at 
the breakfast-table, Colonel Mordaunt has 
a large and ‘important-looking envelop put 
into his hand; and his correspondence in 
general being’ by no means important, its 
appearance attracts attention. 

“An invitation, I should imagine,’’ re- 
marks Irene; as she looks up from butter- 
ing Tommy’s fourth round of bread. 

“Wait 2 moment, my dear, and we shall 
see. Yes, exactly so; and a very proper 
attention for them to pay him. Ishall 
have the greatest pleasure" in complying 
with their wishes.” 

“What wishes, Philip? (No, ‘Tommy, 
no jam this morning !)"* 

“That I shall’ be one of the stewards. It 
seems that our new. member, Mr. Holmes, 
is about to visit: Glottonbury, and the peo- 
ple are desirous to welcome him. ‘with a 
dinner and'a ball in the town hall. Anda 
very happy thought, too. The festivities 
will please all classes ;—give, employment 

* to the poor, and amusement to the rich ;-— 
and the ladies of Glottonbury that cannot 
appear at the dinner will grace ‘the ball. 
An extremely happy thought. I wonder 
who originated it.” 

“A public dinner and ball, ti suppose Pa 

“ Generally so0—but they . will send us 
tickets. Of course, my dear, you will 
gor? - 

“To the ball? 0, indeed, I would rather 
not. I have not danced for ages.” 

“There is no need to dance, if -you will 
only put in an appearance. As the wife of 
aman holding so important a position in 
the county as myself, and one of. the stew- 
ards of the dinner, I think it becomes your 
duty to be present, if you can... 

“Very well, I have no objection. ‘Tr sup- 


Pose. one of my last year’s dresses will do 
for Glottonbury. But really, I feel as 
though I should be quite out of my ele- 
ment. Who will be.there?” ° 

“Most of the county people, I conclude 
—the Grimstones and Batcherley’s, and Sir 
John Cootes’s party, and Lord Denham 
and the Mowbrays. Sir John and Mr. 
Batcherley are down upon the list of stew- 
ards, Isee. Iam gratified at their inclua- 
ing my name. Then there will bea large 
party of Mr. Holmes’s friends from. town, 
and among them Lord Muiraven. Isn’t 
that a member of the family your aunt, 
Mrs. Cavendish, was so fond of. talking 


* about?” 


But to this question Colonel Mordaunt 
receives no answer. Presently he looks 
across the table to where his wife is tracing 
fancy patterns with a fork upon the cloth, 
and thinks that she looks very pale. 

“Do the Cavendishes know Lord Muir- 
aven ?”? 

“T believe Mary met him once at a ball.” 

“Doyouknowhim?’?  . 

ac No p? 

“Then what the dsaea ‘was your aunt 
always making such a row abone Bim tones 

“¥ don’t know.” 

“Aren’t you well 2” ; 

“Perfectly, thank you. When is this 
to take place?” 

“Next Tuesday week.. Ibis short notice; 7 
but Mr. Holmes’s visit: is unexpected. He 
seems to have made his way. in the apa 
wonderfully. 2 

we he a young man fia 

“Thirty or thereabouts. I saw him at 
the election. He-has a pleasant voice and 
manner, but is no beauty. He and. Lord 
Muiraven and a Mr. Norton are to he: the 
guests of Sir John Cootes.”” 

“Are any other strangers « coming with 
them ?? 

“T don’t know. My letter i is Hon Hnd- 
dleston. He doesn’t mention it.” 

J} wish you would find out.” 3 
. & Why 939 . 

“ Because it will make a great difference 
in the evening’s enjoyment. One doesn’t 
care to be dependent on the tradesmen of 
Glottonbury for partners.?? - 

“J thought you didn’t mean to dance.” 

‘No more do I—at present: But’ there 


.is no. knowing what one might not- be 


tempted to. Anyway, find out for ne, 
Philip.” . ge SHS Gopae are 
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“What friends Mr. Holmes brings with 
him? 

“Exactly so. Will you?” 

‘ST cannot understand what interest the 
matter can possibly have for you, my 
dear.” 

“O, never mind itthen. Have you quite 
finished, Tommy? Then. come along and 
order the dinner with mamma.” And, 
with the child in her hand, Irene leaves 
the room. Colonel Mordaunt looks after 
her suspiciously. “Who on earth can she 
be expecting to come down from London 
to this ball?” He is beginning to be’ sus- 
picious about very little things now-a-days, 
and he alludes to the subject in an irritable 
sort of manner two or three times during 
the forenoon, until he puts Irene out. 

“Look here, Philip. I would rather not 
go to this ball at all. I have no inclina- 
tion for it, and the preparations will prob- 
ably involve a great deal of trouble. Please 
let me stay at home.” 

“Indeed I cannot hear of it. You must 
go, and look your best. As my wife, it 
will be expected of you, Irene.” 

“To be jostled by a crowd of trades- 
people?’ she murmurs. ‘I hate a public 
ball at any time, but an election ball must 
be the worst of dll.”” 

“I don’t see that. The rooms are large, 
and the arrangements will be conducted on 
the most liberal scale. All you will have 
to do will be to look pretty, and enjoy your- 
self; and the first is never difficult to you, 
my darling. 2 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to go after 
that, Philip. Only I don’t consent till I 
have seen a list of the expected guests 
from town.”’ 

“Why this anxiety about a pack of 
strangers?” exclaims Colonel Mordaunt, 
pettishly. But he procures the list, never- 
theless. It contains but one name with 
which she is in the least familiar—that of 
Lord Muiraven. 

“And these are really all-?”” she says, as 
she peruses it. 

“Really all! There are at least twenty. 
Are they sufficient to satisfy your lady- 
ship ?”’. 

* Quite?? with a deep-drawn sigh. “I 
. will not worry you any-more about it, 
Epil: I will go to the ball.” 

ia J = = ‘ * 

‘On the evening in question, however, 

she is not looking 1 her best; and, as Phoebe 


arrays her in one of her dresses of the past 
season, she is amazed to find how much 
her mistress has fallen away about the 
neck and shoulders, and how broad a tuck- 
er she is obliged to insert in order to reme- . 
dy the evil. But Irene appears blissfully 
indifferent as to what effect she may pro- 
duce, and is only anxious to go to the ball 
and to come back again, and to have it all 
over. She is terribly nervous of encoun- 
tering Lord Muiraven (although, from the 
descriptions of Mary Cavendish, she knows 
he cannot in any way resemble his younger 
brother), and yet she dares not forbid her 
husband to introduce him, for fear of pro- 
voking an inquiry on the reason of her re- 
quest. She arrives at the Glottonbury 
town hall, in company with Isabella, at 
about ten o’clock; and Colonel Mordaunt, 
as one of the masters of the ceremonies, 
meets her at the entrance. ; 

“Are you still determined not to dance 2” 
he says, as he leads her to 4 seat. 

“Quite so. Pray don’t introduce any 
one. I feel tired already.” 

He glances at her., 

“You do look both anes and tired. 
Well, here is 2 comfortable sofa for you. 
Perhaps you willfeel better by-and-by. I 
must go now and receive the rest of the 
company.’? 

“Yes! pray don’t mind me. _I shall 
amuse myself sitting here and. watching 
the dancers. O Philip,” her eyes glisten- 
ing with appreciative delight, “do look at 
that green headdress with the bird of par- 
adise seated on a nest of roses P” 

“You wicked child! you are always - 
making fon of some one. HowI wish I 
could stay with you! but I mast go. I 
shall look you up again very soon.” 

He disappears among the crowd. as he 
speaks, and Irene is left by herself, ‘Isabella 
(to whom anything like a passing jest on 
the eustume of a fellow-Christian appears 
quite in the light of a sin) having walked 
off to the other side of the room. Fora 
while she is sufficiently antused by watch- 
ing the.company, and inwardly smiling at 
their little eccentricities of dress or man- 
ner, their flirtations, and evident curiosity 
respecting herself. But this sort of enter- 
tainment soon pails, and then she begins 
to question why she cannot feel as happy 
as they appear to be; and her thoughts 
wander over her past life,and she sinks | 
into a 1everie, during which the lights and 
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flowers, the daneers and the music, are 
lost’ or disappear; ‘and virtually she is 
alone. How long she sits there, motion- 
less and silent, she cannot afterwards ac- 
* count for; bat'the sound that rouses her 
from her dream and brings ‘her back to 
earth again is the yoiee of Colonel Mor- 
daunt. 

'“ My dear,” he is saying, “I have found 
a companion for you who is as lazy as 


yourself. Allow me to introduce to you 
Lord Muiraven?? 

At that name she starts, flushes, and 
looks up. But, as ‘her eyes are raised, all 
the color dies out of her face, and leaves it 
of a ghastly white. For the man whom 
her husband has introduced to her as Lord 
Muiraven is—Ezic Kure! 

{ro BE conTiNUED.]} 
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CHAPTER X. 

“0, wHY did you ever come here?” is 
the first wailing reproach with which she 
receives his words. 

‘Because I could not help it! Much as 
I have suffered since we parted, I would 
not, knowing how lame any explanation I 
can make to you must be, have sought you 
willfully; but when the opportunity was 
pressed upon me I could not resist it, and 
I am here, and you must listen while I 
speak.” a 

“T need no explanation!’ 
proudly. | 

“Then you are not the woman that I 
took you for. You are not the woman who 
once vowed to be my friend and counsellor. 
Friends do not condemn their friends un- 
heard, Irene.”” 

“You must’ not call me by that name,” 
she falters. 

“I must, and will! for as we stand to- 
gether now, I know you by no other. ‘But 
do not bé afraid that I shall say one word 
that you need blame me for. Itisnota 
man Who Speaks toyou! It isa fellow-soul 
¢alling on you for God’s ‘sake, to lay aside 
for one moment all ‘the hard thouchis you 
may have cherished of him, and let him 
aay what he’ can say for himself! 

“Go oti,” ‘she whispers; but she tiarns 


she says, 


her face away, and, stooping to gather sun- 7 


dry flowers that grow near, weaves them, 
with trembling fingers, into a little sort of 
tuft. 

It is after breakfast, and they are stand- 
ing in front of Fen Court watching Tommy. 
play upon the lawn: As the last words 
leave Irene’s lips, Colonel Mordaunt, 
mounted on his favorite hunter, comes 
riding towards them from the stables: _ 

“*Halloo, Muiraven! I thought you ‘were 
going over to Chester Farm with me this 
morning to see that greyhound litter. My 
man thinks we.shall be able to spare you.a 
couple, if you take a fancy to the pups.’* 

“You're very good, colonel! I should 
like to go, by all means, but wont you give 
me half an hour’s grace after breakfast? 


If I had a quarter your constitution, I 
wouldn’t ask for it.’? 

The colonel pretends to laugh at the 
idea, but he secretly enjoys it. 

“And you a bachelor, without a care to: 
interfere with your digestion! Wait tilk 
you’re married, my lord?” 

“That’s complimentary to me,” says 
Irene, who is plucking up spirit with the 
want of notice accorded to her. And then 
she turns round suddenly, and goes up to 
her husband’s side and fastens the little 
bouquet she has made into his buttonhole- 

The small attention pleases him ; he feels 
as though the sun had suddenly come out. 
from behind a cloud, and with his disen- 
gaged hand he squeezes the fingers busied. 
with his adornment. 

“Thank you, my darling?’ he says, 
fervently. 

At that Irene does, what she so seldom 
does before another, puts up her lips to kiss. 
her husband. 

“Don’t be away long,” she says, as she 
embraces him. 

Muirayen hears the sentence with a sigh, 
and watches the action with a frown; he 
knows so well what they are intended to 
convey—that, whatever this woman may 
still think or feel, he must be loyal to her 
husband, or she will not listen to him. 

. “I shall be back within the hour, dear,’” 
replies Colonel Mordaunt. “TI have only 
to ride down to the Long Close and see 
about the draining there, and then perhaps 
you will be ready to peoomineny me to 
Chester Farm, Muiraven.” 

“T shall‘ be ready by that time,” replies: 
the guest with careless brevity, as he 
switches off a bunch of lilac with his cane. 

He never intended to say more to Irene 
than it would be right for her to hear; 
there was. no need of that kiss to remind 
him of his duty—it has galled him; and as. 
soon as Colonel Mordaunt’s back is turned 
he lets her-know it. 

She is watching the retreating horse and 
Tider, more:from ‘nervousness at thé com- 
ing explanation than‘ regret af“her hus- 
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band’s departure, when Muiraven’s voice 
sounds in her ear again. 

“If you can spare one moment from 
yyour matrimonial rhapsodies, Mrs. Mor- 
dauni, perhaps you will fulfil the promise 
you made just now, and listen to what I 
‘have to say.’’ 

The sarcastic tone, so unseemly in their 
relative positions, rouses her to a sense of 
‘her own dignity and makes her brave. 

“Lord Muiraven, you took me so much 
‘by surprise that I hardly knew what to an- 
swer. I cannot believe that any explana- 
tion can alter matters as they now stand 
‘between you and me, nor do I see the ne- 
«essity of one. But if you are still desir- 
ous of speaking to me, I am ready, as I 
said before, to listen to you. Shall we go 
indoors, or remain here?” 

“Come into the shrubbery,’’ he says, 
earnestly; and into the shrubbery they go. 

When they arrive there, they pace up 
and down the winding pathway more than 
once, in utter silence. 

‘*Please say what you have to say!’ she 
pleads at last. 

“Twill! Irene, when your mother spoke 
to me that day in the library at Brook St., 
1 felt as though a thunderbolt had fallen at 
my feet.” 

“*, why allude to that? It is all passed 
and done with. Who cared about it?’ 

“You did—and sodid I. It nearly broke 
my heart, and yet I was powerless to act in 
any other manner.” 

“Then why speak about it? Iwish that 
you would not.” 

“<I mast speak about it, even at the risk 
of tearing open Iny own wounds and yours. 
You see how coolly I take it for granted 
that you cared for me, Irene.” 

“Your wounds 2?” 

“Yes, mine! Good heavens, do you 
suppose that any obstacle short of insuper- 
able would have. made me act as I was 
forced todo? Do you believe that [ didn’t 
love you with all my. heart and soul?” 

She does not answer him, but draws a 
deep long sigh of gratitude. Some of the 
black cloud that has darkened her exist- 
ence is cleared away already: Eric Keir 
loved her. 

“Tf I had but known it?’ she says at 
length. 

* Would it have made you happier?” 

“Ycould have borne what followed by 
myself,”’ she answers, simply. 


Then a light breaks in upon Muiraven, 
and he sees what he has done. He under- 
stands that this girl has entered upon mar- 
riage to save her from the apathy that suc- 
ceeds despair. 

“God forgive me!’ he cries aloud. “O 
Irene! I dared not tell you—I dared not 
tell it to myself until your mother crushed 
me with her inquiries, and I had no alter- 
native but to preserve a houndish silence 
and to leave the house that held everything 
that was dearest to me inthe world. My 
crime-—~my madness was to linger near you 
for so long—when I knew a barrier was 
raised between us that even time itself 
might never have the power to pull down. 
But I did not know my danger, Irene, far 
less could I guess yours; exonerate me so 
far, if youcan. 1 was so lonely at that pe- 
riod of my life—so much in need of sympa- 
thy and counsel—and the friendship you 
accorded to me was so sweet, I was wicked 
enough never to stop to consider what the 
consequences of the intercourse might be 
to both of us. O Irene! I will never again 
insult you by asking you to. be my friend, 
but say that you will try to forgive me for 
the wrong I did you, and to think less 
hardly of me than you do.” 

“The barrier!? she murmurs. Her 
voice is full of tears, and she dares not 
trust herself to say another word. 

*¢Y will tell you all Lean. : I will tell you 
more than ] have ever told to any other 
human creature on the subject. WhenI 
was very young—long before I met you—I 
got myself into a dreadful scrape; so great 
@ scrape that I did not dare—and never 
have dared yet—to tell my father of it; and 
this scrape involved consequences that ut- 
terly precluded—and preclude still—my 
ever thinking of marriage.” 

“<But—but I thought I heard—a rumor 
reached us two years ago that you were en- 
gaged to a Miss Robertson.” 

“Nothing. but rumor, Irene. Your in- 
formant must have meant my brother 
Cecil, who is to marry Harriet Robértson 
next month. But to return to ourselves. I 
know my explanation is a very unsatisfae- 
tory one, and that I am presumptuous to 
hope you may acceptit. But I cannot help 
making it. Will you trust me so far as to 
believe that I speak the truth?” 

“J do believe it!’ 

“Thank you, a thousand times. O, if 
you knew the load your words had lifted 
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off my breast! Had I followed the dictates 
of prudence, and of what the world calls 
propriety, I should have sneaked away 
whenever I heard your name mentioned, 
and died, as I have lived, under the ban of 
your contempt. But I was determined, as 
soon as ever fate sent me the opportunity, 
to try and clear myself in your eyes. It is 
very little I can say. I can only throw 
myself on your compassion, and ask you to 
believe me, when I swear that I never 
Joved any woman as I loved you; and thet 
had it been in my power to marry you, I 
should have spared no pains to make you 
love me in-return.” 

“T do believe you,” she repeats again. 

He stops, and she stops, and he confronts 
her on the shrubbery path. 

“You believe—as surely. as though I 
were yourseif—that there exists a fatal and 
insurmountable obstacle to my marrying 
any one ?” 

“*T do—since you assure me it is so!” 

“And that, had that obstacle not existed, 
I would have sought you, so long as you 
were single, through all the world, in order 
to persuade you to become my wife 2” 

«Since you affirm it—yes!? 

+ “And that when I asked for your friend- 
ship and affection, it was with no base in- 
tention to deceive or trifle with your love, 
but because my own yearning to be asso- 
ciated with you was 90 deep that I grate- 
fully gathered up the least crumb of conso- 
lation without considering what the issue 
might bring to us?’ 
mis ‘8 do Pp he 

“O Irene, if I had but known all this 
before!?. 

‘It was impossible that you could know 
it. Itis an adverse fate that has divided 
us. Be content to learn it now.” 

“lam content—and deeply grateful for 
your trust. But, with your ee shall I 
regain your friendship?’ . - 

She hardly kdows what to answer to 
this question. She-is glowing with the ex- 


citement of ‘his:irévelations, but. sober: 
enough to be awa¥e that sich a-friendship: 


as they once promised one: another, can 
never exist between: hese in: er Hew 
relations. . us 

- © Lord ‘Muiraven?’— 





as it brings back to me my brotherls'dedth, 
itis‘hateful upen all cecasions; ad more 
than ever from your lips.” <- - 


she commented. * 
“ Odo not eall:‘me by that name?’ Fréhly : 


“I must not call you otherwise,” she 
answers, quickly. ‘You have been very 
frank with me, and I will be the same with 
you. I will acknowledge that your con- 
duct—your supposed indifference—”’ 

“My indifference—O Irene P? 

“——has been the cause, at times, of 
great pain to me, and that to hear you clear 
yourself is comfort; and if I were still sin- 
gle, I might say, let us renew the friend- 
ship which was so rudely broken; but I am 
married, Lord Muiraven, and what we 
promised to be to one another in those old 
days we can never be now”” 

Lord Muiraven receives this announce- 
ment with a deep groan. " 

Tam sure you will see the justice of my 
remark,” she goes on, presently. ‘The 
counsel, and advice, and sympathy which 
were to form that bond, and which, more 
often than not, involve fidelity, might nos 
be pleasant to my husband, and—I prom- 
ised to be frank with you—E love my hus- 
band, Lord Muiraven.” 

“You do?” he says, incredulously. 

“Ido indeed! Not in the way, perhaps, 
you think of love, but, anyway, too much 
to engage in anything that might distress 
or wrong him. And you know that a man 
of his age might well be unhappy and sus- 
picious at his wife having: » young and 
close friend like yourself.. So that any- 
thing more than good companionship ‘is 
utterly denied to us.” 

“The d—l!’ says Malven, under his 
breath. 

“Hush! don’t speak of it so lightly. 
You know well what I mean. My husband 
married me when most people would hard- 
ly have thought I should have made.a 
pleasant wife, and—’’ 

*“Osay you love me still!’ he interposes, 
eagerly, suessing. at the reason of her 
doubt. 

Sheiturns herralm om eyes on him in 
silenee, and the rebuke is snfficient; he: 
permits her to proceed. 

“4 —— through aH my indifference and 
depression, and. often, Iam afraid,.my ill- 
temper (for [ have not. been half grateful 
te him-for his kindness), he has been so. 
patient, and attentive, and affectionate,. 
that I never could forget: it—if I would. 
And therefore it is that I cannot give you. 
back my friendship, Lord Muiraven. My 
sympathy ‘will always be yours; but friend- 
ship includes. confidence, and I am sure: 
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that confidence between me and any other 
man would give my husband pain.” 

“Is a married woman never to have any 
male friends, then?’ he says, discontent- 
edly. 

“T am not -called-upon to decide for 
other women. Some, unfortunately, have 
no friends in their husbands, and they 

“Taust judge for themselves; but my hus- 
band was my best friend when—when I 
really seemed to be without one in the 
world, and I feel bound 2 return his good- 
ness where I can.’? 

“All right, then! I conclude every- 
thing’s over between us. I am sorry I 
spoke’”’—in a voice of the direst offence. 

“O Eric, don’t break my heart P? she 
cries, involuntarily. ° 

“Break your heart, when 1 -would lay 
down my life to save you from a moment's 
pain!-‘Irene! I am the most miserable 
man on God’s earth. By one fatal mistake 
I wrecked all my hopes of happiness; and 
now you consider me unworthy even of the 
notice you accord to’ the commonest of 
your acqniintances.’”’ 

“Tnever said that: -I shall abvays think 
of you, and treat you as a-friend; but, un- 
der ‘the’ ¢ircumstances;' ‘don’t you agree 
with me that ‘there’ might be danger ina 
closer intimacy ** ‘ 

“Would there be danger?” he says, joy- 

fully. e 

’ Alas for the weakness of human nature! 

He lias just declared that he could lay 

down hig life to save her from a moment’s 
pain; and yet it thrills him through with 
happiness to find that she fears lest nearer 
intercourse might bring wretchedness for 
both of them; and he would consent to 
the nearer intercourse, and ‘the prospect of 
wretchedness, With the greatest alderity, 
and believe firmly that he loves her throngh 
it all! Alas for human: nature}! ‘Blind, 
weak, wavering and selfish. From the 
crown Of its head to the sole of its foot, 

there is Bo whole part in it! s 

“TJ think T will go in now,” says Gene 
without! taking any apparent notice ‘of ‘his 
fast remark.’ “ T‘have'said all ‘that I-can 
say to you, Lord Muiraven; and farther 
conversation on the subjéct would be use~ 

Jess.’ “You have made-mé tuch happier by 
what you have'told me to-day; for I have 
had a bard battle sometimes-sineé we part- 
ed t6 reconcile your ‘conduct with the no- 
tion I had formed of you. Lonly wish you 


had spoken as frankly to my poor mother 
as you have done to me.” 

“T should; had Mrs. St. John only g given 
me the opportunity.” 

“Never mind! It is a thing of the past, 
and perhaps she sees the reason of it now 
more clearly than I do. Thank you for 
telling me as much as you have. But we 
will not allude, please, to the subject 
again.’ 

“Must I never speak to you of my 
troubles?” 

“Itis better not; and you need not fear 
Ishall forget you or them. . I have always 
prayed for you—I shall do so still;”” 

“God bless you, IreneP? he says, be- 
neath his breath; and at the entrance of 
the shrubbery they part, he to go towards 
the stables, she towards. the housé. 

But she has not left his side one-minute 
before ‘a thought flashes across her mind— 
a thought which never once presented it- 
self throughout the interview. : 

-“The child! What of the chilar’. 
* * - & *- * * “* ‘ 

What of the child, indeed! Is. she to re- 
store him to the man who has reinstated 
himself in her- good opinion or does not 
the mere fact of his existence render much 
that Lord Muiraven has said to her in the 
shrubbery null and void? Is the word of 
the betrayer of Myra Cray a word to be 
trusted ; or is it certain-that Eric Keir was 
that betrayer? Between excitement, and 
expectation, ‘and: doubt,;.and uncertainty, 
Irene becomes qufte confased, and the firat 
thing she does on reentering Fen Court is 
to take cut the packet of letters, the ivory- 
backed prayer-book and the photograph, 
and to examine thein carefully again. 
Somehow they do not seem so thoroughly 
convincing to her‘as‘they did before. Lord 
Muiraven’s proper name-ia certainly “Erie 
Hamilton,” but the notes are only signed 
“¥. H.,” and the name.of Hamilten is very 
common. The initials may stand for-Ed- 
ward Hamiltonor Ernest Hamilton. 1¢ 
is rather poor ‘evidence“té condemn a man 
upon a couple of initials: _ The handwrit- 
ing she could never positively swear to, be- 
catise she has: never seen that of Lord 
Muiraven’s, except in answer to invitations, 
and these notes have’ ‘evidently been -writ- 
ten ‘hurriedly. “They anight be the letters 
ofanybedy; she will think no more about 
them, But the photdgraph, faded as itis, 
is amore startling witness to his identity, 
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It is not flattering; cartes-de-visites seldom 
are; it is too dark, and he is frowning, and 
his nose and chin are out of focus. Still, 
as she twists it about in the clear morning 
light, she cannot deny that it is like him— 
or like what he may have been some years 
ago. Yetit seems hard to accuse a man of 
so serious a fault upon the evidence of a 
bit of cardboard! Irene would have twist- 
ced that photograph up and down and round- 
about until she had convinced herself shat 
it was not the least like Lord Muiraven, 
nor ever could have been; but at this mo- 
ment the door opens to admit Tommy. 
Here comes the living witness of his fa- 
ther’s frailty to put to shame all the inani- 
mate mementos by which she is trying to 
delude herself into the notion that Lord 
Muiraven is an.injured man. Here come 
the dark wavy locks, the deep blue eyes, 
the pointed nose, already showing evidence 
of the possession of a bridge; the deep 
cheat and sturdy limbs that Tommy’s pro- 
genitor must certainly have displayed when 
at the same age as himself. Irene is almost 
ross with the little fellow for looking so 
abominably like hia father. 

*O, he must haye heen the man! it is 
quite impossible [ can be mistaken,’’ she 
inwardly ejaculates, as. she throws herself 
intoa chair. ‘Comehere, Tommy! What 
on earth..does. Phebe mean. by parting 
your hair in the middle, justas if you were 
a girl—it makes you look quite absurd.”’ 

“Gentleman has,:got, his hair parted in 
the middle! says Tommy, alluding to 
org Muiraven. . 

“That's, no reason you. should have, it 
too,”? replies Lrene,. quite sharply, as she 
divides -his curls , with her. fingers, and 
effects a general disturbance thereof, of 
which her protege disapproves, -‘‘ Git: still, 
can’t you?. Ws, a ae fidget you 
are Po. i . 

& You burif? eye Tommy. at last,as the 
tears well up intg his eyes at her rough- 
ness. At that sight her mood changes. 

“0. my: blessed -boy.1 my own little dar- 
ling! do you want to-go away from your 
poor mamina, who loves you so?” 

“d wont go, mamma?’ replies Tommy, 
stoutly. “I will always live with my 
mamma, and take great care of her, I will.” 

** My precious! what. should Ido without 
you? He would never be so cruel as to 
take you away. And yet, were he to know 
the truth, how could he do. otherwise? 


How could I keep you? O what shall 1 
do??? 

“Twill not give him up in a hurry,” she 
ruminates, presently, as Tommy, having 
had enough embraces, wriggles off her lap 
again and runs to play. “If I am to part 
with the child, it shall only be upon the 
most convincing proofs of the relationship 
between them’’—forgetting that only on 
the most convincing proofs would Muiraven 
be likely to acknowledge the responsibility. 
Brooding on this resolution, however, 
Irene grows cunning, and, bent on ascer- 
taining the truth, lays little traps wherein 
to catch her guest, inwardly triumphing 
every time they fail. She has many oppor- 
tunities of laying them, for her spirits are 
lighter and brighter after the shrubbery 
tete-a-tete, and Muiraven enters more 
freely into conversation with her. But it 
puzzles him considerably at this period to 
discover what motive she can have for con- 
tinually speaking in parables to him; or 
why should she drag in subjects irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, by the head and 
shoulders, as she is so fond of doing? 

“What a beautiful evening?’ he re- 
marks, casually, as the whole party seat 
themselves after dinner on chairs upon the 
lawn. “I consider the evening by far the 
most enjoyable part of the day at this sea- 
son of the year.” 

“Tf one has a clear conscience,” says his 
hostess, pointedly; “ but I think, if I had 
wronged any one very much in my life- 
time, I should never be able.to enjoy a 
summer's evening again. Everything seems 
so pure and calm then—one feels so near 
heayen.” 

“Tam afraid, if every one felt the same 
as you do, Mrs. Mordaunt, we should have 
to shut up summer at once. We have all 
wronged, or been wronged, I suppose, dur- 
ing our lifetime.”’ 

© But I mean a real wrong teach az 
ruining the happiness of another. Don’t 
you think it is the very wickedest thing a 
person can do, Lord Muiraven?’ 

“Tam not competent to judge. I think 
I have wronged myself more than anybody 
else in the world; at all events, intention- 
ally,” he adds, with a sigh. 

“ Have you had your photograph taken 
lately ?”. she goes on, in the wildest manner. 

“My. photograph! No! My dear old 
father insisted upon my sitting for a por- 
trait in oils last autumn. That was bad 
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enough, but nothing to being photographed. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Trene is ambitious to fill that preten- 
tious-looking album that lies on the draw- 
ing-room table as quickly as possible,” says 
Colonel Mordaunt, laughing. 

“Tndeed I am not! Icall that album 
my menagerie. It contains such a set of 
gorillas. So few people take well. Do 
you?” addressing Muiraven again. 

“T can hardly tell you. It is so long 
since I was immortalized by the photo- 
graphic art. Not since—let me see—” 

“Since when?’ she interposes, eagerly. 

“The year before last, I think. The 
London Stereoscopic Company had the 
honor of taking me just before I left town, 
and I never even asked for a proof of the 
photograph.”’ 

“Yon must have had something very en- 
grossing on your mind just then, Muira- 
ven,’’ remarks the celonel. 

“Thad indeed.” 

‘‘ What made you sit-to them at all?” 

“T sat because I hoped the result of my 
sitting might be acceptable to a friend 
whom I had at that tine, and-I neglected 
to send for the photographs because I 
found they would not be so; and all inter- 
est in them departed with the Knowledge.” 

“A woman, of course, Muiraven? Noth- 
ing but a woman, or the wind, could 
chance in so short a time.” 

“J did not say she changed, colonel.” 

“Then perhaps it was yourself. He 
looks fickle, doesn’t he, Irene ?”’ 

“*Fhen he looks what he is not,” rejoins 
Muiraven. “(Can I fetch anything for you, 
Mrs. Mordaunt?” as she rises from her 
chair. 

“No, thank you! P. 

In another minute she is- back again 
with the ivory-bound prayer-book ‘in -her 
hand. She is going to make her first ‘ag 
experiment with that. : 

** What have you there, Irene 9” says shee 
husband. ; 

“Only a-prayer-book. A pretty little 
thing, isn’t: it, Lord Muiraver ?” holding it 
out for his inspection. BH. examines it 
without the slightest change of counte- 
nance. 

“*Well, if you want my. candid: opinion, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, you must allow me to say 
that I do not agree with you. I suppose it 
is quite a lady's idea of “ pretty? ‘but it 
looks very useless to me. Is it a real 
prager-book or a hoax ?”” 


“ Open it, and see. 
hoax.” 

“Sol perceive. I thought it might prove 
to be a bonbonniere, or a powder puff-box, 
or some other little feminine secret. So it 
is really and truly a prayer-book ?” 

“Of course! Have you. never seen one 
like that before ?” 

“Yes; but not so small, I think. What 
@ surprising print! I should have no eyes 
in a twelvemonth if I used a book like 
this.” 

“And you have really never seen an 
ivory-backed prayer-book before, orbought 
one?” : 

“Haven’t 1! I had to fork out five 
guineas for a church service for my sister- 
in-law that is to be, the other-day.- She. 
took afancy to it, and Cecil was so stingy, 
he wouldn’t buy it for her, sol was com- 
pelled to. It was a very fat one, quite ap- 
oplectic, in fact; and bound in ivory and 
silver. She said she should consider it as 
a wedding present; but I know I shall have 
to give her another, all.the same.” 

“Well! I can’t understand it,’ says 
Trene. 

“My being generous for once in a way? 
O Mrs. Mordaunt ?’ : 

‘*Give me back that little prayer-book, 
please. I am sure you must have seen 
plenty like it before. “They: Te as common 
as possible.” 

“T dare say I a but—please isieive 
my country manners, Mrs. Mordaunt—I 
really don’t seem to care if I never see one 
like it again. It’s a most shockingly at- 
tenuated little book; it looks as though it 
had been reared on water-gruel,.and re- 
minds me only of a pale, shrivelled-up, 
sickly old maid. It j beds most terribly upon. 
my feelings.’’ . 

“J don’t believe you have any,’’ she an- 
swers, quickly; and her husband thinks 
she is in fun, and laughs at the accusation, 
in which Muirayen joins him. At. this. 
moment Colonel Mordaunt is.called-away 
tohold an interview. with his bailiff, and 
in the quickly-falling dusk, alone with 
their guest (Isabella- having crept away 
some time before), Irene feels bold enough 
to make another attempt at HISCOVERY. of 
the truth. 

“ ¥ hope you are not eer at the dis- 
respectful manner in which I spoke of 
your exceedingly pretty little prayer-book,”” 
says Muiraven, breaking the ice for her. 


It is anything but a 
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“Ttis not mine,” she answers, briefly; 
“it belonged to Tommy’s mother. I am 
keeping it for him.” : 

“Indeed! that makes it interesting. Is 
it long since she died ?? 

“Nearly a twelvemonth. Ihave several 
of her little possessions—a photograph 
among the number.” 

“What, of—of—the child’s father?” 

“T conclude so.” 

“You must take great care of it. It may 
prove of the utmost use some day in trac- 
ing his parentage.” 

So Tthink. His poor mother had been 
so utterly deserted that the only clue she 
could give me was the name (which she 
had discovered to be false) by which the 
man who betrayed her called himself. I 
wonder, if I ever meet that man or discov- 
er his identity, whether I should be bound 
to give up the child tohim? What is your 
opinion, Lord Muiraven ?? 

‘You set me a rather difficult task; Mrs. 
Mordaunt. It so entirely depends. upon 
whether the father will be anxious to as- 
sume his guardianship or riot. He could 
claim the boy, of course, if he could prove 
his right to do so;-but the greater proba- 
bility is, that he would deny the relation- 
ship. Had he had any intention of acting 
the part of a parent to his child, he would 
never have abandoned the mother.” 

“You think so—it is your real: jopeilen ” 
she- -demands; eagerly. : 

“T think every one must think so. Poor 
little Tommy is-most fortunate to have 
fallen into your hands. You may depend 
upon it, you: will never be troubled by a 
gratuitous application for him.” 

“How hard hearted some men are!” she 
sighs, 

“They are brutes?’ denies ‘hes: compan- 
ion, determinately-; and Irene ig more puz- 

- zled than before. 

“Lord Muiraven’?— ‘she ‘commences 
again. 

“Tam all attention, Mrs: Mordaunt, af 

“If I were te arrive, accidentally, at the 
knowledge of who‘is the child’s father, 
and found he was not aware of the fact of 
his existence, ought I to- make it known to 
him ?” an 

“Certainly? 

* You are sure ?? 

“Quite surel—~unless you: wish to injure 
both parent and child. However kind and 
good you may be to -him, no one can care 


for a boy, or advance his interests in life, 
as a father can; and life, under the most 
favorable circumstances, will be a serious 
thing for poor little Tommy. If you are to 
keep him, I am sorry he is not a girl. Lam 
afraid you will find him troublesome by- 
and-by.” 

“Thave no fear of that—only of his being 
taken away from me. Still—if you consid- 
er it would be right—” 

“Do you know who his father is, then ?°” 
- “T think I do; but, please don’t mention 
it again; it is quite a secret.” 

“Well, if I were in- that man’s place I 
should. think that you were wronging me; 
but it is a matter of opinion. Tommy’s 
father mayand probably will—be only too 
glad to leave. him in your Hants ee 

“But if it were you?” 

- “Tf it were’me, I should ee to toate 
after my own child; I should not feel jus- 
tified in delegating the duty to another. 1 
should consider it the only reparation that 
lay in my power-to make him; and any one 
who deprived me of it, would rob me of 
the means of exhibiting my penitence.” 

This burst of. eloquence’ decides her. 
Sorely as ‘she will mourn his loss, 'slie:dares 
not keep Tommy’s: parentage 2 secret any 
longer. If he belongs to Lord Muiraven, 
to Lord. Muiraven. he-must go. Bas .she 
hardly dares think what Fen Court will 
look like when both ae them “are lost: hed 
view again. : 

“How you late ‘beats Senie: remarks 
her husband thé - next day, as she issues 
from her Pomne Teom, and ie car 
confrents him.: 

“It¢is no matter,” she answers, evasive- 
ly, as she tries to pass him to go up stairs. 
She is vexed he has commented on her ap- 
pearance, for the housekeeper is standing 
in the ball at the same time. ‘ 

' “Bat it-does signify,’’ he continues, per- 
tinaciously. “ What.is the reason of it? 
Are you ill?” 

“Not in the least; but I have been turn- 
ing over old letters ‘and ‘papers this morn- 
ing—and it is never a pleasant task’ to un- 
dertake. I shali be:ali right again by lun- 
cheon time.” And she escapes to the 
shelter of her bedroom. 

“Lor, colonel! how incumblaeeates ‘you 
are, questioning madam about the whys 
and wherefores of everything!” ejaculates 
Mrs. Quekett. ‘As if a lady could tum 
over her stock of treasures—her little tokens 
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and bits of hair, and old love-letters, with- 
out bringing the tears tohereyes. You've 
no knowledge at all of women, colonel, 
and it seems to me you’ve quite forgotten 
you Were ever young yourself.” 

“* But to see her eyes so red as that!’ ex- 
claims Colonel Mordaunt. 

“Bless you! do you think when you mar- 
Ty 2 woman, you walk at once into all her 
troubles and secrets; past, present, and to 
come? Colonel, you’ve the least discrimi- 
nation of any man Lever knew: * She might 
just as well expect-¥ou to turn out the bun- 
die of your past life—dnd there’d' tea pretty 
kettle of fish if you did+“that J know!” 

“You have the mogt€xtraordinary habit, 
Quekett, of talking of ‘one’s private affairs 
in public places. 1 wish yow d remember 
where you are.” - 

“Very well, colonel; ‘hat’s! xhint for me 
to-go. -But I couldn't belp patting in a 
word for Mrs. Mordaunt. - You mustn’t ex- 
pect too much of her.. She's yours—be con- 
tent with that. Wiser'meh than you have 
found it best, before now, tokeep their eyes 
half shut.” 

And with that, Mrs. Quekett, picking up 
a thread here and a strap of paper there, 
disappears quite natiirkdly into the morning- 
reom, -Irene,’ meanwhtié, is ‘bathing ‘het 
eyes in cok water.-!' Shet ‘tas really béen 
only oeeupied in turning over old: papers— 
the papers that concern Tommy—and try- 
ing.to'write a ietter t6 “Lord: Mairaven-on 
the subject, which ‘Shall tell-all-she wishes 
him to ‘know, in. langnage riot ielpiain, 
But she has found: the task-more @ 
than she anticipated; ugly things look so 
much more ugly when’ they are’ written 
down in black and white. She has made 
five or six attempts, and they are alt in _ 
waste-paper basket. | ‘~ 

As she comes: down stairs to- oe 
leoking quite: herself again, and passes 
thréugh the morning-room, her eyes catch 
sight of these same fragmentary: records 
lying lightly one upon the other, and she 
thinks how foolish- it was of her to leave 
them fur any one to read who passed that 
way. The gong is sounding in the hall, 
and the gentlemen’s voices are heard from 
the dining-room; so she gathers the torn 
sheets of paper hastily together, and thrust- 
ing them into a drawer of her davenport, 
tarns the key upon ‘them until she- shall 
have an opportunity of destroying them 


More thoroughly. But she cannot i imagine 
what makes her husband so silent and con- 
Strained, during lunch that day—and con- 
cludes something must be going wrong with 
the farm, and trusts Philip is not going to 
break through his general rule of keeping 
out-door worries for out-door consideration : ; 
or that Philip is not going to develop 2 
new talent for indulging in the sulks— 
which appears to be the likeliest. solution 
of the change at present, : 
* * * * * * * 

The next dayis the one fixed for Lord 
Muiraven’s departure, and the colonel no 
longer presses him to stay. 

As breakfast is concluded and the car- 
Tiage is ordered round to convey him and 
his portmanteau to the station, Irene re- 
members her attempted letter of the day 
before; and feels Sorry that it proved a fail- 
ure. She foresees a greater difficulty in 
writing to him through the post, and does 
not even know where to address him. Colo- 
nel Mordanunt has fidgeted off to the stables 
to worry the grooms into harnessing the 
horses at least ten minutes before the time 
that they were ordered to be ready; and 
(except for Tommy, whoi interripts the con- 
versation at every word) she is left alone 
with their guest. 

“Do you know,” she commences timidly, 
aq wanted to speak to you, Lsrd Mairaven, 
betore- ‘you, “went—that is to say, 1 have 
something rather particular to tell you.” 

“Have you? 0, tell it now! he ex- 
claims eagerly, his hopes rising at the idea 
that she has plucked up courage to allude 
to the past. 

“T could not—it would take too much 
time; besides, it is a subject on which I 
would much rather write to you.” 

“Will Jou write to me?” 

“I did write yesterday—only I tere up 
the letter.”” 

‘“ What a shame! Whatever it was, why 
did you not let me have it???” 

-“TYeould not satisfy myself; it was too 
hard-a task. Only—should I be able'to do 
so—where may I address to you ae 

“To the St. James’s Club; or Berwick 
Castle. My letters will always be forward- 
ed from either place.” 

“Forwarded! Are you not going to Lon- 
don, then ?”. 

“Only for adayortwo. I leave England 
next week: for India.” : . 
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“India! What should take you there 2” 

““Hopelessness, Irene!” 

“ Hush P’ 

“Mamma, why did gentleman call you 
Reny?” interposes Tommy from the folds 
of her dress. 

“Forgive me,” he murmurs, “ Jam very 
careless. What takes me to India, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, is idleness and love of change. 
Last autumn I spent in the United States; 
this I hope to do pig-sticking in Bengal; 
and the next will probably find me in Tas- 
Mania. What would you have me do? I 
aw independent and restless, and in need of 
excitement; and there is nothing to keep 
me at home.” 

“Your father, Lord Muiraven ! 

“ My father knows that [ am never so 
little discontented as when J am travelling, 
and so he consents to it. 
brother. And I have—no one.” 

“But India! such an unhealthy climate. 
Ithought nobody went there for choice.” 

“On the contrary, to go there for choice 
is the only way to enjoy the country, Ican 
return whenever J like, youknow. And as 
to the climate, it cannot be worse than that 
of New York, where the hot weather sweeps 
off its sixty head a day.” 

* And you will return—when ?”” 

“In about six months, I hope, that is 
when the hot season recommences. I do 
not go alone. A cousin of my own, aad a 
very jolly fellow of the name of Stratford, 
goes with me. Ishall come back so brown, 
You wont know mg What shall I bring 
you home from India, Tommy? A big 
elephant?” 

“Yes, yes! bringalum-a-lum. Mamma, 
gentleman going to bring Tommy a big 
Jum-a-lum ?” 

“And you will really be away six months,” 
she says, dreamily. She is thinking that 
here is a respite from divulging the secret 
of her adopted child’s parentage, for if Lord 
Muiraven’s arrangements for leaving the 
country are completed, he would hardly 
thank her for thrusting so onerous a charge 
upon him as the guardianship of a little 
child on the very eve of his departure. But 
he misinterprets the subdued and dreamy 
tone; he reads in it, or thinks he reads, a 
tender regret for his contemplated absence, 
and is ready to relinquish every plan which 
he has made upon the spot. 

“T thought of being so, Mrs. Mordaunt,”” 
he replies, quickly, “‘ but if there were any 


And he has my" 


chance—any hope—if I belieyed that apy 
one here—O, you know what I mean so 
much better than Ican express it; if you 
wish me not to go, Irene, say the word, and 
I will remain in England forever.’ 

“Gentleman say Reny again,’? remarks 
Tommy, as he pulls his adopted mother’s 
skirts and looks up in her face for an ex- 
planation of the novelty. 

“ Bother that child P? exclaims Muiraven, 
angrily. 

“Be guiet, Tommy! Go and play,” re- 
plies Irene. “Lord Muiraven, you quite 
mistake my meaning. I think it is a very 
good thing for you to go about and travel; 
and am glad that you should be able to en- 
joy yourself. Iwas only thinking of~my 
letter.’ 

“Send it me. Pray send it to my club. 
I shal] be there to-morrow!” 

“J do not thinkI shall. It was only 
about—this child,” in a lower voice. “Do 
you remember what you said once about 
being a friend to him if he lost me?” 

“Perfectly; andI am ready to redeem 
my word!” 

“ Should anything happen whilst you are 
absent, Lord Muiraven, will, you take care 
of him on yourreturn? The letter I spoke 
of—which will contain everything about 
his parentage—I will leave behind me, 
sealed and addressed to you. Will you 
promise me to ask for it, and to follow up 
any clue it may give you as faithfully as 
may be in your power ?” 

“T promise. But why speak of -your 
death, unless you wish to torture me ?”? 

“Ts it so great a misfortune, then, to pags 
beyond ail the trouble of this world, and be 
safely landed on the other shore ?” 

‘For you—no }—but for myself—I am too 
selfish to be able even to contemplate such 
a@ contingency with composure. If [I 
thought it probable, or even possible, noth- 
ing should take me from England! You 
are not ill?” 

“Not in the least! I only spoke of death 
coming to me ‘as it might come te you, or 
anyone. Ido not desire it. Iam content 
to live, or—or—’ 

Her voice breaks. 

“Or—what? For heaven’s sake, speak?’ 

© T was so before we met again!” 

“Good God f’ he utters: “ why did L not 
put a builet through my brains before I was 
mad enough to come here ?” 

He walks up to the mantelpiece as though 
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he could net bear tomeet her gaze, and she 
catches up the child and sets him on the 
embrasured window-sill before her, and 
looks into his eyes with her own brimming 
over with tears, 

Eaeh has spoken to the other; the pent- 
up ery of their burdened hearts has broken 
forth at length; and they stand silent and 
ashamed, and overwhelmed in the presence 
of Nature. Tommy is the first to recall 
them to a sense of their equivocal position. 

‘* Mamma is crying,’’ he observes, point- 
edly. ‘Naughty gentleman.” 

His shrill little voice attracts the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Quekett, who is loitering in 
the hall (a favorite occupation of hers dur- 
ing that season of the year when the sitting- 
room doors stand open), and she immedi- 
ately commences noiselessly to rearrange 
the pieces of old china that ornament the 
shelvesof a carved oak buffet outside the 
dining-room. 

At the sound of the child’s words, Muira- 
ven quits his place, and advancing to Irene, 
takes her hand. 

“ Forgive me,” tes says, earnestly, ‘for 
all that I have brought upon you. Say that 
you forgive meP? 

Mrs. Quekett pricks up her ears like a 
hunter when the dogs give tongue. 

“You wrong me by the request,” Irene 
answers. “I cannot think how I forgot 
myself so far as to say whatI did; but I 
trust you never to take advantage of my 
words.” . 

“Except in letting their memory lighten 
my existence, I never will. And 1 thank 
youso much for permitting me to have a 
mutual interest inthis child. I see that he 
is very dear to you.” 

“He is indeed! I don’t think any motb- 
er could love a child more than I do 
him.” 

* And you will let me love him too. He 
shall be the link between us; the common 
ground on which we may meet—the mem- 
ory left, to whichever goes first, of the af- 
fection of the other. Henceforward Tom- 
Ty shall have a father as wellasa mother.” 

“*T will be sure and Jeave the’letter that 
I spoke of.’ 

“ And you will not write to me—not one 
line to cheer me in any way.” 

“T must not; and it would be impossible 
ifI could. When you return—perhaps—” 

““¥f you say that, I ehall return to- 
morrow.” 


At that moment the carriage-wheels are 
heard grating on the gravel drive. 

“Here is the colonel, Mrs. Mordaunt?” 

Irene starts—flushes—and withdraws her 
hand quickly from that of Lord Muiraven. 

Mrs. Quekett, duster in hand, is looking 
in at the open door. 

“The colonel?’ cries Muiraven, looking 
at his watch to cover their confusion ; “how 
time flies! it is nearly eleven. Well, good- 
by, Mrs. Mordaunt. I shail have shota 
Teal Bengal tiger before we meet again.” 

“Tiger will eat you,” interpolates Tom- 
Iny, sententiously. 

“OQ, take care of yourself,” says Irene, 
with quick alarm. 

““{ will—believe me! since you ask it! 
How big is the lum-a-lum to be, Tommy ? 
Ten feet high ?” 

‘As tall as the house,” replies Tommy. 

‘‘ Are your traps brought down stairs yet, 
Muiraven?’ demands Colonel Mordaant, 
asheenterstheroom. ‘We haven’t much 
time to spare, if you’re to cateh the one 
o’elock train. That fellow William is shirk- 
ing his work again, Irene; I found the gtay 
filly with her roller off. Ideclare there’s 
no getting one’s servants to do anything 
unless one is constantly at their heels,” 

“Look what gentleman given me?’ says 
Tommy, who has been occupied with Lord 
Muiraven at the window. 

“Your watch and chain!’ exclaims 
Trene. “Ono, Gord Muiraven, indeed-you 
you must not. Think how young the child 
is. You are too generous.” 

“ Generous?’ says the colonel; “it’s 
d—d foolish, Muiraven, if you’ll exeuse- my 
saying so. The boy will never bein a posi- 
tion to use it, and it will be smaslied in an 
hour.”? 

“No! thet it shall not be, Philip.: Ewill 
take care Lord Muiraven’s kindness is not 
abused—only a toy would have been so 
much better.’? 

‘Pray let him keep it, Mrs. Mordaunt. 
It will be rather a relief to get rid of it. I 


‘so much prefer to wear dear-old Bob’s, that 


‘was sent home to me last autumn.” 

“Yon certainly must have more watches 
than you know what to do witb,’ grumbles 
the colonel. ‘ Put Lord Muiraven’s port- 
Imanteaus in the carriage, James ;—wait-a 
minute. Letme speak to the coachman.” 

Irene has taken the watch from ‘the chiid’s 
hand, and is holding it in her own. 

“It is so kind of you,” she murmurs. 
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“Not at all; itis a pleasure tome. - Keep 
it as a pledge of what I have promised in 
respectofhim. And if Ithought you some- 
times wore it, Irene, in remembrance of our 
friendship, it would make me so happy.” 

“T will.?? _ 

“ Thanks—God bless you!’ and, with one 
jong look and pressure, he is gone. 

* * * * * * * 

Irene takes an opportunity during the 
succeeding day to examine her behaviour 
and its motives very searchingly, but she 
thinks that, on the whole, she has acted 
right. What could Muiraven have done 
with a young child just as he was starting 
dora place like India? He could not have 
taken Tommy with him; he would have 
been compelled to léave him in England 
under the care of strangers; who, in the 
event of his father dying abroad, would 
have had him reared and educated without 
any reference to herself, Yes, she believes 
she has done what is best for all parties. 
When Muiraven returns she will tell him 
the truth, and let him do as he thinks fit; 
but until that event occurs, she shall keep 
the child to herself. And as the blankness 
of the knowledge of his departure returns 
upon her.every now and then during that 
afternoon, she catches up Tommy in -her 
arms and smothers him with kisses, as she 
reflects with secret joy that she has some- 
thing of Muiraven left her still. How sur- 
prised. she would be to compare her present 
feelings with those with which she first 
learned the news of the boy’s paternity. 

The-sin and shame of that past folly.are 
not less shocking than they were; but the 
sting has been withdrawn fromthem. Eric 
loves her. He was not base and cruel and 
deceitful; it was fate that kept them separ- 
ate; and on the strength of his own word, 
he is forgiven for everything—past, present, 
and to come! What is there woman will 
not forgive to the man she loves? 

Irene almost believes this afternoon, that 
if she ig but permitted to bring up Tommy 
to be worthy of his father, so that when he 
is aman, and Eric is still lonely and un- 
married, she may present them to each 
other and say, “Here is a son ta bless and 
comfort your old age,” she will desire noth- 
ing more to make life happy. And feeling 
more light-hearted and content than she 
has done for many a day—although Muira- 
ven has put miles between them—goes sing- 
ing about the garden in the evening, like a 


blithesome bird.. Her carolling rather dis- 
turbs Colonel Mordaunt who (with. his 
study window open) is. busy with his farm 
accounts; and making small way as it is, 
with Mrs. Quekett standing at his right 
hand, and putting in her oar at every sec- 
one figure. . 

“ Not oats, colonel; it was barley Clayton 
brought in last week; and if an eye's any- 
thing to go by, ten sacks short, as I’ma 
living woman.” vol wets 

‘* How can you tell, Quekett ?” replies the 
colonel, fretfully; “did you see them 
counted ?” : : 

“Counted! Is it my business to watch 
your stable-men do their work ?” 

“Of course not; but I suppose Barnes 
was there; he is generally sharp enough 
upon Clayton.” 

“ Well, there it is in the granary—easy 
enough tolook atit. It seems short enough 
measure to me, Perhaps some has been 
taken since it was unloaded.” 

“It’s very unpleasant tg have those 
doubts. I hate suspecting any one, espe- 
cially my own servants, Why should they 
rob me? They have everything that they 
want? oF nih 

“ Bless you, colonel! as if that made any 
difference. Of course they haye everything 
they want; and it’s generally those who 
are closest to us who play us the dirtiest 
tricks, A man would get through life easy 
enough if it weren't for his friends. ‘That’s 
a handsome watch his lordship gave to 
that brat of Cray’s (Ihope your lady isn’t 
within earshot), isn’t it now, se 

“It must have cost fifty pounds if it cost 
five. I can’t imagine any one being so sim- 
ple as to part with bis property. in that lay- 
ish manner, Quekett?? |. : dee 

“Nor I—if he don’t know to whom he’s 
parting with it. But Lord Muiraven knows, 
as sure as my name’s Rebecca. . He’s not 
such a fool as he looks.” 

“You are so mysterious, Quekett, with 
your hints and innuendoes,” replies her 
master, peevishly. “Why can’t you speak 
out, if you have anything to say 2” 

“Would you be any the better pleased if 
I were to speak out ?” : 

‘ Muiraven’s private affairs cannot affect 
me much, either one way or the other.’’ 

“| don’t know that, colonel. You 
wouldn’t care to keep the child hanging 
about heré if you thought it, was. his, I 
reckon.” ead 
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“Of course not; but what proofs have 
you that it belongs to him?” 

“*Weil, he’s stamped his signature pretty 
plainly on the boy’s face. . All the world 
can see that; and whetber the child is his 
own or not, he’s safe to get, the credit of 
him.” 

“*A very uncertain proof, Quekett. I 
should have thought you had had too much 
experience to accept it. Now look at the 
mattersensibly, Is it likely Lord Muirayen 
could have been to Priestley and courted 
Myra Cray without our hearing of it?” 

“Myra Cray has not always lived at 
Priestley, colonel. But putting that aside, 
how can we be sure the child did belong to 
Cray ?” 

“ But—l have always understood so,” ex- 
claims Colone] Mordaunt as he pushes his 
chair away from the table and confronts 
the housekeeper. 

“Ay, perhaps you have; but that’s no 
proof either. Mrs. Cray always said the 
boy was a nurse-child of. hers; and it was 
not until Myra’s death that Mrs. Mordaunt 
told you she was his mother.” 

“ Mrs. Mordaunt repeated what the dying 
woman confided to her.” 

‘Perhaps «o,”’ remarks Mrs. Quekett, 
dryly, ‘‘ but the fact remains, colonel. And 
your lady took so kindly to the child from 
the very first, that I always suspected she 
knew more of his history than we did.” 

Do you mean to insinuate that my wife 
took this boy under her protection, know- 
ing him to be a son of Lord Muiraven ?” 

“J don’t wish to insinuate—I mean to 
say I believe it; and if you'll take the 
trouble to put two and two together, colo- 
nel, you’ believe it too.” 

“Good God! it is impossible. I tell you 
Mrs. Mordaunt never saw Lord Muiraven 
till she met him at the Glottonbury ball.” 

“I think there must be a mistake some- 
where, colonel; for’ they’ve been seen to- 
gether at Lady Baldwin’s parties more than 
once; I had it from her own lips.” 

“¥ can’t understand it. Iam sure Irene 
told me she did not know him.” 

“Some things are best kept-to onrselves, 
colonel. Perhaps your lady did it to'save 
you. But if they’d never met before, they 
got very intimate with one another. whilst 
he was here.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

‘In arranging plans for the child’s future, 
and so forth. I heard Mrs. Mordaunt tell 


out. 


his lordship this very morning, just as he 
was going away, that she should write to 
him concerning it. And his giving the 
child that watch looks very much, to my 
mind, as though he took a special interest 
in him.” 

- Colonel Mordaunt frowns and turns away 
from her. 

“Tcannot believe it; and if it’s true I 
wish to God you had never told me, Quekett. 
Go on with the accounts!—Where is the 
baker’s memorandum for flour?’ Didn’t 
I order it to be sent in every week?” 

** There it is, colonel, right on the top of 
the others. One would think you had lost 
your head.’” 

“Lost my head; and isn’t it enough to 
make a man lose his head to hear all the 
scandal you retail to me? Do you want to 
make me believe that there isa secret un- 
derstanding between my wife and Muiraven 
concerning that child ?”’ 

“I don’t want you to believe any further 
than you can see for yourself. If you like 
to be blind, de blind! It’s no matter of 
mine.” : 

‘Ys it likely,” continues the colonel, 
shooting beyond. the mark in his anxiety to 
ascertain the truth, “ that had she been pre- 
acquainted with that man, and preferred 
his company to mine, she would have been 
so distant in her manner towards him and 
so low-spirited during his visit here 7” 

‘Tam sure I can’t say, colonel; women 
are riddles to me, as to- most. Perhaps 
your lady didn’t care to have his lordship 
located here for fear of something coming 
Any way, she seems light-hearted 
enough now he’s gone,” as the sound. of 
Irene’s voice comes gayly through the open 
casement. 

“I don’t believe a word of it, Quekett,” 
says the colonel, loyally, though he wipes 
the perspiration off his brow as he speaks; 
“you are hatching up lies for some infernal 
purpose of yourown. This is no business 
of yours, apd Pll listen to no more of it. 
Go back to.your own room, and leave me to 
settle my accounts by myself.” 

“Thank you, colonel! Those are. rather 
hard words to use ta an old friend who has 
served you and yours faithfolly for the last 
thirty years; and you can. hardly suppose 
Ishall stand them quietly. I’may have 
means of revenging myself, and I may not, 
but.no one offended me yet without repent- 
ing of it, and you should know that as well 
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as Most. Iwish youa very good night, 
colonel.’? 

“Stop, Quekett. If Ihave been hasty, 
you mustforgiveme. Think how wretched 
the doubt you have instilled in my breast 
will make me. I love my wife better than 
myself. I would lay down my life to pre~ 
serve her integrity. And the idea that she 
may have deceived me is utter misery. I 
shall brood over it until it eats my heart 
away. I would rather know the worst at 
once,” 

While he is speaking, the housekeeper 
has drawn @ torn sheet of paper from the 
leather bag she carries on her arm, and is 
smoothing it carefully between her palms, 

“Well, colonel, you had better know the 
worst,” she replies, as she lays the paper 
on the desk before him; “ you will believe 
your own eyes, perhaps, if you wont believe 
me}; and you may live to be sorry for the 
words you’ve spoken. But you shall be de- 
ceived no longer, if I can help it.’? 

“ Quekett! what is this?’ 

“Read it, and judge for yourself! It 
came down in your lady’s waste-paper bas- 
ket, which she aint half so careful of a8 she 
needs to be. .And when you have read it, 
you'll understand, perhaps, why I’ve taken 
upon myself to speak as I have done.” 

He glances at the first few characters and 
turns as white as a sheet. 

“Leave me, Quekett,?’ he utters in a faint 

voice. 
“Keep up, colonel,”’ she says encourag- 
ingly as she retreats. “There’s as good 
fish in the sea, remember, as ever came ont 
of it? - : 

But his only answer is to thrust her quiet- 
ly from the door and turn the key upon her 
exit. 

The air is full of all the sweet scents and 
sounds of early summer, A humble bee, 
attracted by the honeysuckle that clusters 





round the window-frame, is singing 2 
drowsy song amongst its blossoms; the 
cows in the meadow beyond the lawn, re- 
stored to their calves after milking, are 
lowing with maternal satisfaction; the 
nestlings, making, beneath their mothers 
guidance, the first trial of their half-grown 
wings, are chirping plaintively amongst the 
lilac bushes; and aboye all is heard Irene’s 
cheerful voice as she chases Tommy round 
and round the garden flower-beds. 
Everything seems happy and at peace, as 
he sits down to scan the words which are 
destined to blot all peace and happiness 
from his life forevermore. He glances Tap- 
idly at the familiar writing, reads it once— 
twice-three times, and then falls forward 
on the stady table with a groan. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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THe words which have struck him to the 
ground are these: a 


My DEAR 
has decided ine 
which has given me 
it is very painfal to : 
to it before you, but I 
You have taken a great 
called Tommy. Brown, and 
discover who is his father 
to let him.know of the boy’s 
will you say if I tell you 
he is your-own child. Do not 
condemned you without proof 
‘my. possession, your photograph 
your hair so that I cannot be 
taken. I love the dear child-as 
he is my own, and it would break 
to part with him so you may 
it costs me to make this known 
since-he belongs to you I feel - 
right to him. In the old days I 

* = = .28 * = * 

And here the letter, which is but a frag- 
ment of one of the many epistles which 
Irene commenced to Lord Muiraven, and 
then, in her uncertainty, tore up again, 
comes to an-abrupt conclusion. oA 

It lies upon the desk before him, but he 
has not the courage to lift his eyes and look 
at it again, nor is there need, for every 
word is lithographed upon his brain in char- 
acters that nothing in this life will have the 
power to efface. 

Colonel Mordaunt has received his death- 
blow. 

And so the wretched man lies where 
he has fallen, across his study table, and, 
regardless of the sweet sights and sounds 
with which the summer evening has envi- 
roned him, suffers himself to be led forth 
by that-relentless guide, Suspicion, into the 
dark mysterious Past, and loses Hope at 
every footstep of the way. 

It is true then—he has been fighting the 
good fight of faith in her innocence and 
purity in vain. Quekatt is right, and he is 
wrong. His wife and Lord Mairaven have 
not only met before, but there is a secret 
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understanding between them relative to 
her adopted child. And why has’ not he 
also been admitted to her confidence? 

He tries to remember all the incidents 
that took place at the time of Myra Cray’s 
death and the boy’s admission to Fen Court 5 
and he cannot satisfy his own mind that 
Irene ‘did not intentionally. deceive him. 
How astonished was every one who knew 
her at the unusual interest she took in that 
child’s welfare—how distressed she was at 
the idea of not being allowed to succor him 
—how she has clung to and indulged ana ~ 
petted him ever since he has been in her 
possession! What other poor children has 
-Irene been thus partial to? What anxiety 
does she -now evince at the fate of many 
other-little ones left in the same predica-. 
ment? She knew the boy beionged to Lord 
Muiraven. all the while; and yet she de- 
clared at the time of the Glottonbury ball 
that she had never met him! ‘ 

God! is. it possible that this creature, 
whom he has almost worshipped for’her _ 
saintlike purity and truth, can be a mass of 
deceit—a whited sepulchre—fair to the 
‘view without, butinside nothing but rotten- 


“ness and dead men’s bones? . i 


He writhes upon his seat as the idea oc- 
ears to him. And yet upon its impulse his 
thoughts go hurrying madly back into the 
Past, tripping each other up upon the way; 
but collecting, as they go, a mass of evi- 
dence that appals him. What!—what in 
Heaven’s name was it that her mother said 
80 long ago-in Brussels, about Irene having 
had a disappointment which compelled her 


-to bring her abroad—about some scoundrel 


who deceived her, and had broken down 


‘her health ? 


What scoundrel? What disappointment? 
How much or how little do women mean 
when they use such ambiguous terms as 
those? And then Irene herself—did she 
not cenfirm her mother’s statement, and 
refuse altogether-to marry him until— Ah? 
what was the reason that made her change 
‘her mind so suddenly at the last? Is this 


-another devil sprung up to torture him? 


Yet she seemed happy enough after he 
brought her home, until the child came 
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here. Was the child atways here? Was 
itin Priestley when Irene came, or did it 
follow her? Poor Colonel Mordaunt’s head 
js becomiug so confused that he can think 
of nothing collectedly; but all the events 
of his married life are being shaken up to- 
gether like the pieces of colored glass in a 
kaleidoscope, and working inextricable con- 
fusion in his seething brain. 

Buthe is sure of one thing, His wife 
told him Lord Muiraven was a stranger to 
ber, and yet she writes him private letters 


concerning this child of his and Myra- 


Cray’s. But did the boy belong to Myra 
Cray? Quekett las discovered the truth 
in one instance; may she not have done sa 
inthe other? He raises his head slowly 
and sorrowfully, and drawing along breath, 
reads through the fragmentary witness to 
Trene’s duception once again. | 

Heavens! how the faint color deserts his 
cheek, and his eyes rivet. themselves upon 
the last line but four, where the words, 
‘he is my own,” stand out with fatal per- 
spicuity and want of meaning, except to his 
distempered vision. He has read the letter 
over several times already, but his sight 
and understanding were blurred the while 
with an undefined dread of what it might 
reveal. to him; and he was unable to do 
more than read it- But now it.seems as 
though the scales had all at once fallen 
from his eyes, and he sees men, not “as 
trees walking,” butin their own naked and 
misshapen. humanity. He sees, or thinks 
he sees it, and rises tottering from his chair 
with twenty years added to his life, to hide 
with trembling hands the fatal witness to 
his wife’s degradation in the deepest drawer 
of his private escritcire. He feels aseared 
that he is not mistaken. He believes now 


ag completely in herguilt as he once did in - 


her innocence; but for the sake of the love, 
however feigned, she has shown him, and 
tbe duty she has faithfully performed, no 
eye, beside his own, shall henceforward 
rest upon these proofs of her indiscretion. 
The shock once over, memories of Irene’s 
goodness, and patience, and affection for 
himself come crowding in upon‘ his mind, 
until, between grief and gratitude, }t is re- 


duced to a state of the most maudlin pathos. - 


“Poor child} peor unbappy, misguided 


child,’’ he thinks at one moment, “ withoat : 


a friend to guide her actions, and her ewn 


mother her accomplice in deceit: What ° 


else could one expect from her than that 


she should eagerly embrace the first oppor- 

tunity that presented itself for escape from 

the dangers with which error had surround- 
ed her? But to deceive me, who would 

have laid down my life to redeem her; te 

accept the most valuable gift that my heart 

was capadle of offering—the pent-up affec- 
tion of a lifetime, only to squander and cast- 
iton one side! And yet—God bless her~ 

she never did so. She has been tender and 

considerate in ali her dealings with me, an@ 

would have warded off this terrible diseov- 

ery, even at the expense of incurring my 
displeasure. Why else should she have 

shown such remarkable distaste to the idea: 
of that man being located here ? 

“Yet,” his evil genius whispers to him, 
“her objections may have been prom; ted 
only by the instinct which dictates sulf- 
preservation. This letter proves how easily’ 
it comes to her to address him in term. of : 
familiarity. And the child too! ‘ 

“Good God?! if I think of it any longer E~ 
shall go mad. Whatean Ido? What ean” 
Isay? Shall I go straight to her with thie’: 
letter in my hand,and aceuse her-of a: 
crime—too horrible to think of in cénnee- 
tion with my wife—and see her look 6f-ter- - 
ror and dismay-—to -be followed, perhaps: ° 
by a bold denial—more sin, more guilt apop 
her poor: young head—or by avowal and~- 
Separation; and for the-réest of my days! 
solitudes and here—dlisgrace, with bis-off- | 
spring on her bosom?- O!-no} nol—the’ 
happiness of my life is ended—bat thé deed ° 
isdone. No accusation, ro reproach casi ‘ 
mend it—it must remain as: it is pow—for-* 
ever; and I—~Heaven pity my ‘weakness 
but I cannot -live-without- her. © Lrene! 
Irene P? in a rush of unconquerable tender — 
ness, ‘my darling, my treasure; would to - 
God that ‘the joy of: possessing: you had | 
killed me before I had learnt that you never | 
were mine! But you are mine—you shah be 
™mine—no one shall take you from me! I~ 
I—” and here Philip Mordannt’s reflections 
culminate in a burst of bitter tears that 
Shake his manhood to the core, and a reso- ° 
lunon that, however mach he may suffer, - 
Trene’s shameful secret ‘shall be locked 
Wituin the recesses of his own breast, 

He will prevent: her ever meeting Lord 
Muiraven again, He may in time effect-a 
severance between her.and the child, but 
she shall never bear from his. Hips that he 
has arrived. at a Knowledge cf the truth she ° 
has sinned so deeply to coneeal from him. 
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This is the mest impolitie résoiation 
which Colonel Mordannt could register. It 
isiatways impolitic for friends who have a 
grudge against each other to preserve’ si- 
lence on the subject, instead of frankly 
s$ating their grievance and affording an op- 
portanity for redress ; and impolivy between 
husband and wife, is little short of madness: 
Did Colonel Mordaunt at this juncture go 
to Irene and overwhelm her with the re- 
proacheg which he naturally feels, he would 
receive in answer a full and free confession 
which would set his mind at rest forever. 
Rut he has not sufficient faith in her to do 
sg. He has too humble an opinion of him- 
self and his powers of attraction, and is too 
ready to believe his incapacity to win a wo- 
man’s love, to think it possible that he 
could ever hold his own against such a man 
as Muirayen, or even be able to claim sym- 
pathy. in his. disappointment. So, in his 
pride and misery, he resolves that he will 
safferin silence; and the unnatural con- 
stzaint which he is thus forced to put upon 
himself eats like a canker into his loving, 
honest soul, aud kills it. 

The.change is not all at once apparent; 
but from.the hour Colonel Mordaunt leaves 
his study.on that fatal evening, beis anoth- 
er. man from what he has been. Irene, in- 

- deed, is much astonished, when on inguir- 
ing later, why her husband does not join 
her in the drawing-room, she hears that, 
without a word of warning, he has retired 
to regt;, still more so, when, on seeking his 
bedside to know if he is ill, or if she can do 
anything.for him, she receives no sort of 
explanation of his unusual conduct, and 
the very shortest answers to her expressions 
of surprise and sympathy. But. after the 
first brief feeling of vexation, she does not 
think more about it; for Philip’s temper 
haa not always been equable of. late, aud 
loene. is. begining to take into qonsidera- 

’ tionithe fact that her husband is much old- 
enthan herself, and cannot.be expected ta 
ba always ready to enter into the spirit of 
her younger moods and fancies; so, with a 


little sigh, she goes down stairs again, and,. 


fw the absorbing interest of planning and 
cutting out Master Tommy's first suit of 
kyickerbockers, has soon forgotten all 
aboutit. In afew weeks, however, the al- 
teration in her husband’s demeanor is.pal- 
pabie enough, and accompanied by such a 
visible falling-off in outward appearance, 
that Irene al first ascribes it entirely to 


want of health. She cannot imagine she 
has done anything to offend him; and soen- 
treats him pathetically to see adoctor. But 
he is roughly obstinate whenever the sub- 
ject is mentioned, and curtly informs his 
wife that she knows nothing at all about it, 
and bids her hold her tongue. Still, he bas 
no appetite and strangely variable spirits. 

Irene sees his health is failing, and some- 
times, from his unaccountable manner to- 
wards herself, she almoat fears his brain 
must be affected. She becomes thoroughly 
alarmed, and longs for the presence of 
Oliver Ralston at Fen Court, that she may 
have an opportunity of confiding her suspi- 
cions to him, and asking his advice. But 
Oliver ia working valiantly at his profes- 
sion, as assistant to a surgeon in a country 
village miles away from Lricestershire; 
and, thanks to his own poverty and Mrs. 
Quekett’s continued influence over bis 
uncle, there is little chance of his visiting 
the Court again for some time to come. So 
Irene is.reduced to confide in Isabella; but 
though Miss Mordauntsees the change, she 
dares not acknowledge it. 

“ Odearf, Mrs. Mordaunt, is. it really so? 
Well, perhaps—but yet I should hardly like 
to say—and is it wise to notice it?—the 
toothache isa distressing complaint, you 
know—no! I never heard that Philip had - 
the toothache ;. but still I think it so much 
better to leave these things to mend them- 
selves.’ 

So the spring and summer days drag them- 
selves away, and Irene finds herself further 
and farther from her husband’s confidence 
and affeetion, and growing almost accus- 
tomed.to its being so. His love for her at - 
tlis-time is shown by strange fits and starts. 
Sametimes he hardly opens his lips for days 
together, either at meals or when they are 
alone; at.others he will lavish on her pas- 
sionate caresses that burn at the moment, 
but seem tc leave no warmth behind them. 
But one thing she sees always. However 
litle her husband cared for her adopted 
child in the olden days, he never notices 
him now, except it be to order him out of_ 
the way in the same tone of voice that he 
would use to adog. For this reason Irene 
attributes his altered mood ina great meas- 
ure to the effect of jealousy (which she has 
heard some men exhibit to the verge of in- 
sanity), and, with her usual tact, keeps Tom- 
my as much outof his sight as. possible. 
She institutes a day nursery somewhere at 
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the top of the house,and a playground where 
the boy can neither be seen nor heard; and 
Jets him take his meals and walks with 
Pheede, and visits him almost by stealth, 
and ag if she were committing some evil by 
the act. Itisa sacrifice on her part, but, 
although she faithinlly adheres to it, it 
makes no difference: in the distance kept 
up between her hasband’s heart and hers. 

She follows Colonel Mordaunt’s form 
about the rooms with wistful anxious eyes, 
that implore him to break down the barriers 
between them, and be once more what be 
used to be; but the appeal is made in vain. 
Her health, too, then’ commences to give 
way, and she grows pale, and thin, and mis- 
erable-looking. At last she feels that she 
can bear the solitudé and the suspense no 
longer. June, July aud August have passed 
away in weary expectation of relief. Muir- 
aveh is in India, Oliver at Seamouth. She 
looks around her, and can find no friend to 
whom she can tell her distress. 

One night she has gone to bed in more 
than usually bad spirits, and lain awake 
thinking of thé sad change that has come 
over her married life, and erying quietly as 


she speculates upon the cause. She hears. 


Isabella stealing. up stairs, as though at 
every step she were asking pardon of the 
ground for presuming to tread upon if; and 
Mrs, Quekett:(of-whom the poor child can 
searcety think without a shudder, so truly 
does she in some occult manner connect her 
present unhappiness with the housekeeper’s 
Qalignant influence) clumping ponderous- 
ly, as if the world itself were honored by 
her patronage; and the maids seeking the 
upper stories, and joking about the men- 
Servanty as they'go3 and then all is silent 
and profoundly still; and the stable clock 
strikes the hour of midnight, and yet her 
husband does not join her. Irene knows 
where he is; she can picture him to herself 
—sitting all alone in his study, poring over 
his aecounts, and stopping every other min- 
ute to pass his haud wearily across his brow 
and heave a deep sigh that seems tu tear his 
very heartstrings. Whyisitso? Why has 
’ she let all this goonso long? Why should 
she let it last one moment lonzer? If she 
has: done wrong, she will ask his forgive- 
neay; if he hag heard tales against ber, she 
willexplain them allaway. Nething stands 
between them except her pride, aud ale 
will sacrifice it for his sake—for the sake 
of her dear old husband, who has: always 


been so kind to her until this miserable 
mysterious cloud rose up between them. 
Trene is a creature of impulse, and no scon~ 
er bas her good angel thus spoked to her 
than she is out of bed, and has thrown a 
wrapper round her figure and slipped her. 
naked feet into a pair of shoes. She will 
not even stay to light a candle, for some- 
thing tells her that, if she deliberates, the 


‘time for explanation will have passed away 


—perhaps forever; but quiekly leaves her 
bedroom, and grope3 her way down the 
staircase to the door of her husband's room. 
A faint streak of light is visible through the 
keybole, but all within is silent as the grave; 
and as Irene grasps the handle she can hear 
nothing bat the beating of her own heart. 

Colonel Mordaunt ia sitting, aa she imaz- 
ined, in his study-chair, not oceupied with 
his aecounts, but leaning back, with his eyes 
closed, and his hands folded Lefore him list- 
lessly, inanimately, miserable. He used to 
be an unusually hale and young-looking 
man of his age. Irene thought, upon their 
first introduction, that he was the finest 
specimen of an old- gentleman she had ever 
seen; butall thatis pastnow. Life and 
energy seem a3 compleiely to have departed 
from the shrunken figure and nerveless- 
hand as the appearance of youth-has from 
the wrinkled face. Itis about the middle 
af September, and the next day is the opéen- 
ing of, the cub-hunting season—an annivér- 
sary which has been generally kept with 
many honors at Fen Court. Colonel Mor-. 
daunt, who before his marriage held no in- 
terest in life beyond the. pleasures-of the- 
field, and who has reaped laurels far afd. 
wide in his capacity as master of the Glot- 
tonbury foxhounds, has been in the habit 
of throwing open his house ta the. public, 
both gentle and simple, on the occurrence of 
the first meet of the season; and, although 
is late lack of energy is a general theme of 
convetsation among the sportsmen of tle 
county, the hospitable custom will not be 
broken through on this oecasion. 

. Preparations on a large scale for the fea- 
tivity have been arranged and carried oat, 
without the slightest reference tw Irene, be- 
tween himself and Mrs. Quekett; and to- 
morrow morning every room on the lower 
fluor of the Court will be laid with break- 
fast fur the benefit of the numerous gentie- 
men and their tenant-farmers who will con- 
gregate on Colonel Mordaunt’s lawn to cele- 
brate the renewal of their amusement. 
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At other times how excited and interest- 
ed has been the master of the foxhounds 
about everything connected with the recep- 
tion of his guests. ‘To-night he has per- 
mitted the housekeeper to go to bed with- 
out making a single inquiry as to whether 
she is prepared to mect the heavy demands 
which will be made upou her with the 
morning light; and though, as a matter of 
duty, he has visited the kennel, ithas been 
done with such an air of languor as to call 
forth the remark from the whipper-in that 
he “shouldn't be in the least surprised if 
the colonel was breaking up, and this was 
the last season they would ever hunt to- 
gether.”’ = 

And then the poor heartbroken man 
crept back, like a wounded animal, to hide 
himself in the privacy of his own room, 
where he now sits, alone and miserable, 
brooding over what has been and what 
imay be, and longing for the time when all 
shall be over with him, and his sorrows 
hidden in the secret-keeping grave. He is 
go absorbed in his own thoughts that he 
does not hear the sound of Irene’s light 
footsteps, though she blunders against-sev- 
eral articles in the dark hall before she 
reaches him; and the first thing which ap- 
prizes him of any one’s approach is her un- 
certain handling of the door. 

“Who is there 2”? he demands, sharply; 
for he suspects it may be Mrs. Quekett, 
come to torture him afresh with new tales 
and doubts against Irene’s character. 

. The ouly answer he receives is conveyed 
by another hasty rattle at the handle of 
the door, and then it is thrown open, and 
his wife, clad in a. long white dressing- 
gown, with her fair hair streaming down 
her back, appears upon the threshold. 

He shudders at the sight, and draws a 
little backward; but he does not speak to 
her. J 

* Philip! Philip!’ she exclaims, impa- 
tiently, and trembling lest all her courage 
should evaporate before she has had time 
for explanation, “‘don’t look like that. 
Speak tome. Tell me what I have done 
wrong, and I will ask your forgiveness for 
iv? 

Le does not speak to her even then; but 
he turns his weary grief-laden face towards 
hher with silent reproach that cuts her to 
the leart, aud bringa her sobbing to his 
feet. 

“What have I said?. What have I done,” 


she questions through her tears, “ that you 
should behave so coldly to me? O Philip, 
I cannot bear this misery any longer! Only 
tell me how 1 have offended you, and f 
will ask your pardon on my knees.’? 

“Don’t kneel there,” he says, in a dry 
husky voice, as he tries to edge away from 
contact with her. “I have not blamed 
you. Ihave kept silence, and I have done 
it for the best. By breaking it I shall rue 
make the matter worse.” 

“T do not believe it,” she says, energet- 
ically. “Philip, whatis this matter you 
are so desirous toconceal? If it is shame- 
ful, itcan be in no wise connected with. 
ine.”? 

“So young,’’ he utters, dreamily, ‘ (were 
you nineteen or twenty on your last birth- 
day, Irene?) and yet so full of deceit} 
Child, how can you look at me and say 
such things? Dv you wish to crowd my 
heart with still more bitter memories than 
it holds at present ?”’ 

** You are raving, Philip,” she answer, 
“or Lhave been shamefully traduced to 
you. O, was Isure of it! Why did Inot 
speak before? That womian who has suck 
a hold over you that-”’ 

* Hush! hush!’ he saya, faintly; ‘it is 
notso. I have had better evidence than 
that; but, for God’s sake, don’t let uz 
speak of it. I have tried to shield you, 
Irene. Iwill shield you still; but whilst. 
we live this matter must never more be 
discussed between us, or I cannot answer 
for the consequences.” 

“And do you think,” she replies, draw- 
ing herself up proudly, “that I will live 
under your protection, and eat your bread, 
and avail myself of all the privileges which. 
in the name of your wife accrue to me, 
whilst there is a dead wall of suspicion, 
and unbelief, and silence raised between. 
us, and Iam no more your wife, in the true 
meaning of the word, than that table is? 
You mistake me, Philip, Ihave been open. 
and true with you from the beginning, and. 
I will take nothing less at your hands now. 
I do not ask it—L demand as @ rizhti—to be 
told what is the secret that separates us; 
and if you refuse to tell me, I will leave 
your house, whatever it may cost me, and 
Jive among strangers sooner than with se 
terrible an enemy.” 

He raises his eyes, and looks at her defi- 
ant figure with the utmost compassion. 

© Poor child! you think to brave it out, 
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do you? But where would yougo? What 
door would open to receive you?” 

“Tam not so friendless as you seem to 
think,” she answers, growing angry under 
his continued pity. ‘* There are some who 
love me still and believe in me, and would 
refuse to listen to accusations which they 
-are ashamed to repeat.” 

“Would you go to him?” he cries, sud- 
denly, as a sharp pang pierces his heart. 

As this insulting question strikes her 
var, Irene might stand for a model of out 
raged womanhood—o tall, and stately, and 
indignant does she appear, 

“To whom do you presume to allude?” 

Colonel Mordaunt shrinks before her 
angry eyes. There is something in them 
and.in her voice which commands him to 
xeply, and he rizes from his seat, and goes 
towards the escritoire. 

“1 would have saved you from this,’’ he 
5ays, mournfully. “I wished to save you, 
but.it-has been in vain. O Irene, I have 
‘borne it for more than three months by 
myselfl Pity and forgive me that I could 
not bear it better. I would rather it had 
killed me than it had come to this.”” 

He takes out the torn and crumpled 
sheet of notepaper that he has so often 
wept over in secret, and lays it on the desk 
before her. 

“Don’t speak,” he continues; “don’t 
try to’ excuse yourself; it would be useless, 
for you see that 1 know ali, Only remem- 
ber that [—I-—have forgiven _you, Irene— 
aud wish slill to watch over and protect 
you.” 7 

She.takes the scribbled fragment in her 
hand and reads it, and colors painfully in 
the perusal. Then she says, shortly: 

“Who gave you this?” ry 

“‘What signifies who gave itme? You 
-wfote, and I have seen it.’” 

“Very true; but what then? Was ita 
crime to write it?” 

Colonel Mordaunt regards his wife as 
though she-had been demented. 

“Was it a crime to write it?” he repeats. 
“Tt is not the letter—itis of what it speaks. 
Surely—surely you cannot be so hardened 
aS Rot to look upon that in the light of a 
erime !' 

“ [know it to be a crime, Philip, and a 
very grievous one; but it has nothing to 
do with me—except, perhaps, that I should 
dave told you wheu [ found that it was 
bis”? 


‘When you found what was hia? Irene! 
you are torturing me. You told me at the 
Glottonbury ball that you bad »ever met 
this man Muiraven, with whom I tind you 
correspond in terms of familiarity. What 
ia the secret between you? In God’sname 
speak out now, aud tell me the worst! 
Death would be preferable to the agony of 
suspense that I am suffering.” 

‘There is no secret between us. [never 
told Lord Muiraven of what I now see L . 
should have informed you—that I found 
out from Myra Cray’s papers that he is the 
father of her child.” 

“The child, then, is Myra Cray’s? ?”” he 


“says, with hungry eyes that starve for her 


reply. 

“Whose do you suppose it is?’ she de- 
mands, with an angry stamp of her foot. 
Her figure is shaking with excitement; she 


haa struck her clenched hand upon her 


heart, Beneath her blazing looks he seems 
to shrink and shrivel into nothing. 

“Forgive! O forgive me, Irene!” he 
again, and covers his face trom view. 
“ But look at the paper—read what it says, 
and judge what I aust have thought of 
it. ” 

She seizes the letter again, and, ruining 
her eye rapidly up and down its characters, 
gives vent to a sort of groan. But suddenly 
her face lights up with renewed energy. 

‘*Stop!? she says, commandingly, as she 
Seizes one of the candles off the table and 
leaves the room. In a few minutes—min- 
utes which seem like ages to him—she is 
back again, with the corresponding frag- 
Ment of her mutilated letter (which, it 
May be remembered, she thrust into her 
davenport) in her land. She doea not 
deign to offer any further explanation, but 
places them side by side upou the desk be-~ 
fore him, and stands there, silent and 
Offended, until be shall see how grossly he 
has wronged her. He reads the unfinished 
€pistle in its entirety now: 


“My pear Lord Mtiraven,—What 
you said this evening has decided me to 
Write to you ou a subject which has given 
me much anxiety of late. It is very pain- 
ful to me to have to allude to it before you: 
but I believe it to be my duty. You hare 
taken a great interest in the child called 
Tommy Brown, and you say that, should I 
discover who is his father, I should be 
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bound to let him know of the boy’s exist- 
ence. - What will you say if I tell yeu that 
T firmly believe he is your own child? Do 
not think I have condemned you without 
proof. The papers in my possession con- 
tain your letters to Myra Cray, his mother 
—your photograph and a lock of your hair 
— that I cannot believe I am mistaken. 
T love the dear child as my own; indeed, 
to all intents and purposes he is my own, 
and it would break my heart now to part 
with him: so that you may think how 
much it costs me to make this known to 
you. But, since hé belongs to you, I feel 
you have the better right to him. In the 
old days I told— 


He arrives at the finish, where Trene’s 
mind came to the conclusion that she could 
write something better, and inducett her to 
break off and tear her letterinto the halves 
that lie, side by side, before him now. He 
has read it all, and sees the groundlessness 
of the suspicion he has entertained against 
her fair fame, and is ready to sink into the 
earth with shame to think he has been 
‘base enough to suspect her st all. And he 
‘dares not speak to her, even to entreat her 
Pardon, but lets the paper slip from be- 
neath his trembling fingers, and sits there, 
humiliated even to the dust. 

‘*When I told you that I had never met 
Lord Muiraven before,” rings out through 
the awful stillness Irene’s clear cold voice, 
‘““¥said what I believed to be the truth. I 
had met Eric Keir; but I did not know at 
that time that he had inherited his brother's 
title. When I saw him at the ball, and 
learned my mistake, I tried all I could to 
dissuade you from asking him to Fen Court. 
I did not wish to see or meet him again. 
But when he came, and { saw him and 
Myra’s child together, and heard his opin- 
jon on the subject, I thought it would he but 
just to let him know I had discovered that 
he was Tommy’s father; and I wrote more 
than one letter to him, but destroyed them 
all. How that fragment came into your 
possession, I do not know; but of one 
thing Iam certain,” continues Irene, with 
disdain, “that I have never deceived you 
wittingly; and that when I- kept back the 
‘Knowledge I had gained respecting the 
child’s parentage, it was more from a wish 
to spare your feelings and my own, than 
not to repose confidence in you. And when 
i took the boy. under my protection, I had 


no idea whose child he was. I learned it 
from some letters which his mother left 
behind her, aud which Mrs. Cray brought 
to me, weeks after he had come to the 
Court.” 

She finishes her confession, as she began 
it, with an air of conscious virtue mixed 
with pride; and then she waits to hear 
what her husband may have to say in reply. 
But all the answer she obtains is from the 
sound of oné or two quick gasping sobs, 
The man is weeping. 

“O my poor love?’ she cries, as she flies. 
to fold him in her arnis. “ Dow you must 
have suffered under this cruel doubt! For- 
give me for being even the ulterior cause 
of it. But how could you have thought it. 
of mae, Philip—of your poor Trene, who has 
never been otherwise than true to you’? 

“ My angel!? is all he can muriaur, as 
they mingle their tears and kisses together. 

“ Why did you never tell me2? contin- 
ues Irene. ‘* Why did you-keep this miser- 
able secret to yourself for so many weary 
months?” 

“ How could I tell you, my child? What! 
come boldly and accuse ‘your innocence of 
that which I blush now to think I could 
associate with you, even in thought? Irene, 
can you forgive?” 

“Not the donbt—the silence—the want 
of faith,’ she answers; but then, perceiv- 
ing how his poor face falls again, quickly 
follows up the new wound with a remedy. 
“O yes, my dearest, Ican forgive yon all, 
for the sake of the love that prompted it.”” 

“I have loved you,” he says, simply; 
and she answers that she knows it well, 
and that she had no right to place herself 
in a position to raise his inquiry. And 
then they bury themselves anew in one an- 
other’s arm4, and peace is forever cemented 
between them. 

“Let me tell you everything—from the 
very beginning,” says Irene, as she dries 
her eyes and seats herself at her husband’s 
knees. 

“Nothing that will give you pain, my 
darling. Lama brute to have mistrusted 
you for a-moment. Henceforward you 
may do just as you like.” 

“But Lowe it to myself, Philip, and to 
—to Lord Muiraven. With respect, then, 
to having met him before, it is the truth. 
We knew each other when my mother was 
alive.” 

“And you loved each other, Irene,” sug- 
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gests her husband, impatient to be contra- 

“ Yes, we loved each other,” she an- 
swers, quietly. After the excitement she 
has just gone through, even this avowal 
has not the power to disturb her. 

Calone} Mordgunt sighs deeply. 

“O-Philip! do net-sigh like’ that, or I 
shall not have the courage to pe frank 
with you.” 

“T was, Wrong,. Irene; for let me tell you 
that this portion of your story I have 
already heard from your mother.” 

“She told you all?” 

‘“Bhe told me that. some one (whom I 
new conclude to have been this maga Mui- 
raven) paid bis addresses .to.yon;_ ‘and, qn 
being asked what were his intentions, 
veered off in the most svoundyelly manger, 

-angl said he had none.” 

“She has not blushed for herself, but she 
‘bipshes. now rosy red for him. ; 

“Poar mamma was mistaken, Philip. 
She thought too much of me and. of my 
happiness. She could make no allowances 
for-bim. And then it was partly her own 
fault. I always had my own way with her, 
and she left us so much together.” 

“You want to excuse his conduct?” he 
asked. 

-““Tn go far that I am sure he had po in- 
tention of injuring me. What he said at 
the time was true. It was out of his power 

_t0 marry me—or any one. Had he ‘been 

able to adduce his reasons, it would have 
saved both my mother and myself much 
pain; but he could not. He was. thought- 
Jess—so were we. I exonerate him from 
any greater crime.” 

“He has made you believe this since 
coming here, Irene.” 

“Don’t say ‘made’ me -believe him, 
Philip. He only told me the truth; and it 
was an explanation he owed both to me 
and himself. Had I thought my listening 
to it would impugn your honor, I would 
not have done so.” — 

He squeezes the hand be holds, and she 
gees on: 

“T had no idea that Tommy was his 
child until I read some papers that Myra 
Cray had left behind her, and which con- 
tained among other things, his photograph. 
The discovery shocked me greatly, and I 
had no wish to meet him afterwards. You 
may remember how earnestly I begged you 
not to invite him to stay at the Court.” 


you jn Jgnorance of ‘his 


‘But I love you also. Have Ir not been’ a 


Colonel Mordaunt nods his head, then 
stoops and kisses her. 

“When Lord Muiraven came, he seemed 
to take a great interest in Tommy, and 
pressed ‘himself so strongly on: ‘the subjec 
of my not keeping the boy’s birth a@.secret 
from the’ boy’ 8 ae should I ever “meet 








Beaily; but I felt that, after’ ‘what had 
happened, it wag a kind of dra d'to keep 


eee 
therefore Thad every infenti 
him over to his rightini owner—~an 
shave done so “pétore * now, only ‘that pan 
“Muiraven j is in India.” 
“wish you had told me that Trop the 











“first, Irene. I can trust you to téll me the 


trath. “Do you love this man still baad 

Bhe grows crimson, but. she “does Het 
ch. 

“Yes? she says, in alow Voice. 

Colonel Mordaunt groans, and tings his 
face away. 

. “Omy dear husband, why did you agk 
me such a question? I Iove Muirayen— 
yesl It was the first romance of my ‘Iife— 
and mine is not a nattre to for et 










datiful and affectionate wife to you: ? 
lever disregarded your wishes, or shown 
aversion to yourcompany? You have been 
good and loving to me, and 1 have been 
faithfal to you in thonght, word ‘and deed. 
Philip, Philip—answer me. You married 
me, knowing that the old wound was un 
healed; you have made me as happy as it 
Was possible for me to Be. I say ‘that I 
have not been ungrateful—that T have net 
left utterly unrequited your patienge ane 
long-suffering. iad 

He opens his arms, and takes her into 
his embrace, and soothes her as one ‘would 
soothe a weeping child. 

“‘No!—no, my darling. You have been 
all that is dearest, and truest, and best to 
me. You are right. I knew that the 
treasore of your heart was not mine. J 
said that I would accept the smallest 
crumbs of love you had to spare for me 
with gratitude; and yet I have’ been base 
enough to consider myself wronged, be- 
cause I find that I do not possess the whole. 
It is I who should ask your pardun, Irene 
—as I do, my darling—with my whole heart 
I say, Forgive me for all the pain I have 
cansed you, and Jet us thank God together 
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that we have fallen into each other’s hands. 
It might have been worse, my dearest, 
might it not?” 

“Is might indeed, dear Philip; and 
benceforward I trust it may be much bet- 
ter than it has been. You know every- 
‘ching now, and from this evening we will 
cegister a vow never to keep a secret from 
‘oue another again. If you suspect me of 

_ saything, you must come at once and tell 
me, and I will do the same to you. And, 
. show. you I am in earnest, I will give up 
.—for your sake, Philip—tI will give up”— 

: with a short sob—* Tommy !” 

' He does not refuse to accept this sacri- 
ace on her part, although he longs to do 
4o. Manlike, he decides nothing in a hurry. 

Ido not know what to say to your pro- 
: posal, Irene. It is best left for future con- 
“sideration. Meanwhile, I am determined 
vn one point—Mrs. Quekett leaves my ser- 
vice as 30on as ever I can get rid of her," 

“O, I am éo glad! everything will go 

ight now. It is she, then, who brought 
‘you this letter 9 
_“Asshe has brought me endiess .tales 

and insinuations against yourself, which, 
whilst my reason and faith rejected, my 
“memory could not help retaining. That 
_ woman is mixed up with all the misery of 
“ay youth, and she would have poisoned 
the happiness ‘of my later years, Stie 
grudges me éven to die in peace.”’ 

. bbe can never harm us again,” Irene 
: says, socthingly. . 

“* She has tried to Harm you, poor dar- 

une, More than you have any idea of. Her 
“hitits and répetitions, and shameful innu- 
;ehdots Worked sv upon my evil nature that 
“they corrupted all my sense of justice, and 
turned my blood to gall. Do you remem- 
‘ber my going up to town for a couple of 
days in the beginning of August, Irene?’ 

“es, Philip.” ° ye 

“Do you know what I left home for?’ 

“JY have not the least idea. Business, 
was it not?’ 


“The devil's business, dear. I went to * 


consult my lawyer about drawing up a new 
will, and leaving everything I possess, 
_4way from you, to Oliver Ralston.” 

“Did you?” she says, a little startled. 

“ [thought to myself,” continues Colonel 
Mordaunt, ‘that, ay soon as ever I was 
dead, you would go and marry Muiraven on 
my money, and install bim here.” 

“O Phiiip? 


‘season, and the master absent! 


“Don’t interrupt me, darting, and don’t 
curse me; remember I was mad with jeal- 
ousy and love of you; so I did'it. Yes, 
Trene; had I died before this explanation 
took place between us, you would have 
been left (but for your own little portion) 
penniless. My will, as it now stands, 
leaves you nothing but a dishonored name. 
Thank God, who has given me the oppor- 
tunity to undo this great wrong!" 

“I ehould not have cursed you dearest,” 
she says, softly. 

“But He would. Yet not now—not 
now. There are two things for me to do 
to-morrow. One is to dismiss Quoekett, 
and the other to go up to town and see 
Selwyn again.” 

“You can’t go to-morrow, Philip; it is 
cub-hunting day.” 

“Bother the cub-hunting! I must go! ‘I 
abel not rest uptil this matter is put right.”’ 

“ But what will every oue say? It will 
look so strange. The first mect of the 
Indeéd, 
dear Philip, you must put off your visit to 
town; one day cannot make much differ- 
ence.” 

“Tt may make all the difference in tie 
world, Irene.” 

“ Nonsense ?’ she says, playfully, for she’ 
Knows it will be an immense concession 
on his part to go. “ Now, take my advice; 
wait till the day after to-morrow to atcom- 
plish both these changes. When the house 
is full of company is not the time to choose 
for dismissing servants or altering’ wills. 
Let us spend to-morrow as we intended. 
You will be hauting all day, you know, 
and the day after you shall have your own 
way.” ; 

“My sweetest! That I should have done 
you such an injury. How can I ever for- 
give myself? What can I do to show my 
penitence and make amends? {, too, have 
astory to tell you, Irene—a confession to 
make, that, but for my cowardice, should 
have been yours from the very first, but I 
feared so greatly to lose your esteem. The 
past life of a man of my age cannot be ex- 
pected to prove an unwritten page. Yet I 
believe that even your purity will be able 
to eke sole extuse fur me.’’ 

“ Do not tell it to me to-night, Philip; 
you are iovking overtired as it is. Come 
to bed, and leave all these vexing questions 
alone for the present. Why, it is past one, 
and the breakfast is to be laid at seven,’ 
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Come, dear Philip, you will be fit for noth- 
ing without a good night's rest.’”” 

Still he lingers and-is doubtful. 

“I ought to be as frank to you as you 
bave been to me.” : 

“You shall, at a more fitting moment, 
dearest. You shall tell me everything, 
and I will pardon you before I hearit. “But 
this is not the time; think how much you 
have to go through to-morrow.” 

“Irene! I ought to go to town to-morrow A 
something tells me so.” 2 ; 

“And something tells me that the whole 
county willbe talking about it if you‘ do. 
Why, my dearest Philip, just think of ‘the 
general dismay when the members of the 
hunt arrive to find you going or gone. 
What on earth: should I say to them? 
‘They would deelare you were out of your 
mind. indeed, you mustn’t think of it.” 

“Well, [suppose I mustn’t; but the first 
thing on Friday morning I'm off. O my 
child, how different the world looks to me 
t what it did an hour ago! What a load 
you have lifted of my heart! And you 
love me a little still, don’t you?” : 

“T love you a very great deal, Philip; 
nor would I-change your love now for that 
of any man living. O, how wrong it was 
of you to suspect me, dearest! How thin 

-and haggard it has made-you! I believe 
even you are weaker than you were.”’ 

“Tarned-me into quite an old fogy; 

“hasp’t-it, my-child? Who would think, 
looking on us now for the first time, that 
‘we were man and wife? Though my rose 
is not so blooming-as she used to be, either; 

‘and it has been all my fault. Never mind; 

"we are happy again once more, and it shall 
-be-my endeavor to preserve our peace un- 
disturbed. I shall look only five-and- 
twenty by the end of the next month, 
Trene.”! ‘ : 

-“T like you best as you are,” she whis- 
pers, softly; and, encircled by each other’s 
arms, they wind-up the staircase to their 
bedchamber, though Colone! Mordaunt 
cannot resist leaving hold of his wife ‘for 
one instant-to shake his fist at Mrs. Que- 
kett’s door. - : s 

‘You go out of: this as soon: as ever I 
have the time to kick you,” he says, defi- 
antly; “and never more shall you darken 
threshold of mine. She has an annuity 
under my father’s will,” he continues io 
irene, “‘and she may make the most of it. 
We shall have one mouth the less to feed, 


“and one room the more to live in on her 
‘departure, my dear.” 


“And an incalenlably less amonnt of 


“mischief, Philip. I don’t mind telling you 
“now, dear, that. she has been the bane of 
“my married life, and i wish to Heaven I 


had never seen her,”? _ 
“Amen! But she has done her worst, my 


‘datling, and she’ shall’ never harm you 


more. God forgive me for having let her 
do so at all?” 

So they pass into their own toom, and lie 
down and sleep the restful sleep that comes 
when souls are ‘satisfied, and hearts are 
openand content. . 

* * * « ee & 

The next morning Fen Court is a scene 
of unusual bustle and confusion. By the 
time Irene is dressed, the rattling of knives 
and forks and the ‘popping of corks is ovér, 
the heavy breakfast has come toa close, 
and the lawn is covered with horsemen 
and dogs, and the crisp September air is 


‘filled with the sound of Voices, the yelping 


of hounds, and the restless stamping of 
horses, impatient to be off. ; 
She does not leave her room until they 
have all ridden away; but she watches the 
gay cavalcade through the open window. 
While she is contemplating it, in rushes 
her husband, arrayed in pink, looking very 
excited, very happy, and full of spirits. 
“We're off, my own darling,” he says; 
“one kiss before I go.” And then -he 


‘holds her from him and regards her stead- 


fastly. “God bless you, my Irene! God 
reward you for all your goodness to me! I 
shall be back by seven.” 
She embraces him eagerly in retum. 
“And I shall count the hours till you 
come hgme, Philip. What is that noise, 


“dear?” as a considerable disturbance is 


heard upon the gravel outside. 
Colenel Mordaunt looks through the 
window-blind. , 
“Only that brate of a horse of mine; he 
hasn’t had enough exercise lately. What 


‘a mess he’s made of the drivel I'll take it 


out of the beast.” 
‘Be careful, Philip.” : 
“What! are you going to coddle me in 
my old age?” he says, delighted at her 


‘eantion, “Yes, PI be careful, darling, 


God bless you, once more!” And, with a 
final kiss, he tears himself away and runs 
down stairs. In another minute he has 
mounted his rebellious animal, and, in 
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company with some of the principal, mem- 
bers of the hunt, taken his way down.the 
driye, followed by the remainder of ‘the 
horsemen and the dogs. ‘Trene’s eyes fol- 
low him as long as he is in sight, and she 
sighs to observe how loosely his coat hangs 
about him, and how much more he stoops 
on horseback than he used to do. 

‘But, please God, we will remedy all 
that,” she thinks, as the last-man turns ont 
of the drive gates, and she quits her post of 
observation. ‘As soon as we have settled 
what is to be done about Quekett and 
Tommy, I will persuade Philip to takea 
little change to the seaside with me, or, 
perhaps, to run over to Paris for a month.” 

At the thought of her adopted child, and 
the fear that she may haye to part with 
him, the tears well’ up into her eyes, but 
she brnshes them away. 

“*T will not cry about it until! I am spre. 
Somehow I fancy, now Philip knows how 

attached I am to the bay, he will hit on 
some plan by which 1 may keep him; and, 
if not—well, I must do my duty, that’ 8 
all. ” 

She will not let her theughts dwell on 
the subject, -but orders the carriage and 
takes Tommy and Phebe on a shopping 
expedition to Glottonbury. She is anxious 
to keep away from the Court as much as 
possible until Philip comes back again, for 
fear she should encounter Mrs. Quekett, 
and not be able to restrain herself from 
saying what she thinks concerning her. 
So, on her return, she locks herself up in 
her bedroom with a book, and falls fast 
asleep, until her maid rouses her with an 
intimation that it is past her usual time for 
dressing. 

* The second gong has gone, ma’am, and 
the dinner’s all ready, and only waiting for 
the colonel to be sent up.” 

““Why didn’t you wake me before, 
Pheebe ?” : 

.““E knocked at the door several times, 
ma’am, but it was no use, you were that 
fast. Which dress will you please to wear 
to-night ?” 

““O, anything that will go on quickest. 
The old black one, that will do.” 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimes 
the half hour as she enters the drawing- 
room. : 

“Philip is very late to-night,” she thinks. 
“Its quite dark. They can’t be hunting 


now. He must have gone home with some 
of his friends.” 

At the same time it strikes her as strange 
that, after their conversation of the night 
before, and his unwillingness to leave her 
this morning, he should permit anything 
4o prevent his returning to her side. 

The weather has become damp and 
chilly, and they have commenced fires in 
the evenings. She sits down before hers 
now, and shivers slightly. 

“‘T wish I hadn’t-put on a low dress, it is 
really growing cold, and this house is 
draughty. I wonder where Isabella is,-I 
daven’t seen her all day.” 

‘Then she rings the bell. 

“Where is Miss Mordgunt?” 

_ “In her room, I believe, ma’ain.”” 

‘““L wish you’d send word to her to come 
down. Say dinner is ready.” 

“Ys dinner tobe served, ma’am ?” 

“No,.of course not,” rather sharply, 
and with another shiver. . “Wait for ‘the 
colonel. Only tell Miss Mordaunt I am 
feeling lonely, and wish that she would 
join me.” 

The servant withdraws to do-her bidding, 
and she still crouches by the fire, in her 
black dress, shivering. | 

The door opens. Mies Mordaunt appears. 

“It is very late, Isabella. What can 
have:come to Philip?” 

“Pm sure I can’t say, Mrs. Mordaunt— 
that is, of course, Philip.is his own master 
——but still, what do you think?” 

“How can I tell?’ rather Peony 
“itis what [ asked you.” 

Afiss Mordaunt, rebuked, retires in. si- 
lence to the further end of the drawing- 
room, while Irene sits by the fire and 
fears—she knows not what. | 

Eight o’clock strikes—half past ejght-—a 
quarter to nine—and they are still alone. 

“What can have happened »” exclaims 
Irene, suddenly, as she springs up from 
her position, and turns a burning face to- 
wards her companion. 

“QO my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, what can 
have? Butyou quite alarm me. Hadn’t 
we better—but, doubtless, you know best.” 

“Hush!? says Irene, in a voice of au- 
thority, as she stands upright to listen. 

For there is a noise as of many voices, 
each trying to hush down the other, in the 
hall. 

[vo BE CONTINUED.]_ 
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CHAPTER Xi. 

CoNFUSED voices, some earnest and some 
quavering, Lut all low, except one, whose 
inquiries culminate in a little shriek which 
makes Irene’s blood turn cold to hear. She 
has advanced to the drawing-room door, 
and stands there, grasping the handle and 
shuddering with fear: half guessing at the 
coming shadow, but too frightened to go 
out and meet it face to face. What are 
those feet which seem unuble to tread 
otherwise than heavily, yet are accompa- 
nied by others stepping upon tiptoe, whose 
owners keep on whispering caution as they 
go? 

Why is the hall of Fen Court full of 
6trange sounds and presences? wha is it 
they have brought home so helplessly 
among them? She knows: the instinct of 
affection has told her the truth, but she is 
not yet able to receive it, and stands there 
listening, with the lifeblood frozen in her 
veins, waiting till the visitation of God 
shall descend upon her bead. 

There is no such agony in this world as 
suspense. When we know for certain that 
death, or treachery, or separation has come 
between us and those whom we hold dear- 
est, the pain may be acute, but still the 
worst is before us: we can measure it and 
our own strength, and every day we find 
the difference between the two grow l@ 
until, with a thankful heart, we can ac- 
knowledge that, even though it embitter 
the remainder of our career, it is not un- 
bearable. 

But to be kept in suspense: to be left 
behind the black veil that reserve, or cruel- 
ty, or wantof thought may raise between 
us and. our fellow-crealures: to fluctuate 
between hope, and doubt, and despair, un- 
til our outraged affection sickens and dies 
of repeated disappointments; this is the 
most terrible trial the human heart is capa- 
ble of enduring, compared to which physi- 
cal torture ‘in its worst shape would appear 
trifling. And yet at times we inflict it on 
each other. But I think Heaven will hold 
the murderer, who strikes down his victim 
in a fit of rage, as innocent beside the man 
or woman who, having gained supremacy 
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over another heart, kills it by inches with 
slow drawn-out suspense. The nature of 
the poisoner, who deals out death by infin- 
itesimal grains of powder, is angelic by 
comparison. 

Irene’s deepest feelings are not here con- 
cerned, but she is torturing herself cruelly 
by standing at the drawing-room decor. She 
is in the condition of the criminal cun- 
demned by martial law, who, his last mo- 
ment having arrived, awaits with bandaged 
eyes and almost pulseless heart the volley 
that is to put him out of his misery. At 
last she is roused by the sound of Isabella 
sniffing behind her handkerchief. 

“OQ my dear Mrs. Mordaunt! I really 
feel quite frightened. Do you think it is 
possible anything can have happened? I : 
don’t want to alarm you, of course; but 
still—and Philip not having come home, 
you see—” 

She can stand it no longer, then, but 
with an effort dashes open the door and 
walks out blindly into the passage. The 
way is barricaded by Phebe, who has evi- 
dently been set to keep guard, and whose 
eyes, red with crying, and wild with fear, 
are wandering incessantly from the hall to 
the drawing-room, and the drawing-room 
to the hall. 

“O my dear lady!” she exclaims, as soon 
as she catches sight of her mistress. “Pray 
go back again; they don’t want you there 
just now.” 

“Where? What do you mean? Tell 
me at once?’ says Irene, in a tone of au- 
thority. : 

“OQ, it’s nothing, my dear lady; indeed, 
it’s nothing; but they’re busy, and they say 
you must keep in the drawing-room. And 
O! what amI to do?” continues the girl, 
despairingly, as her mistress advances on 
her without the slightest hesitation. 

“It is the colonel! I know it. It’s no 
use your denying it. Where have they 
taken him?’ 

“O, I'm not sure, ma’am—into the 
morning-room, I think; but do stop and see 
Mrs. Quekett first.” 

“Mrs. Quekett!? in a voice of the su- 
premestcontempt. ‘‘ Let me pass, Phoebe; 
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do not attempt to stop me. Ishould have 
deen told of this at once.” 

She hurries on—half fainting with fear, 
but so majestically grand in her right to 
know the worst, that the servants that line 
the hall make no effort to bar her progress, 
but draw back, awestruck, and look after 
her with their aprons to their eyes. 

The morning-room seems full of people, 
and the first who make way for her upon 
the threshold are the whipper-in and her 
own coachman. About the table are 
gathered Sir John Coote and several gen- 
tlemen in hunting costume, with Mrs. 
Quekett and a couple of medical men whom 
rene has never seen before. They are all 
bending forward, but as the crowd divides 
to let her pass they turn and start. 

“Not here—not here—my dear lady,” 
exclaims one of the strangers, as he at- 
tempts to intercept her view. ‘Now let 
me entreat you—” 

But she pushes past him, and walks up 
to the table. 

There lies her husband, dressed as when 
she parted with him on that morning, but 
dead—unmistakably dead! 

She guessed it from the first—she knew 
what was awaiting her when she left the 
drawing-room: she had no hope when she 
entered this room; yet now that all sus- 
pense is over, that she cannot fail 10 see 
her suspicions were correct, something will 
flicker up again before it is laid to rest for- 
ever, and cause her trembling lips to form 
the words: 

“Are—are you quite sure ?”” 

“ Quite sure, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, I 
regret to say. But, indeed, you ought not 
to be here. Let me conduct you back to 
your own room.” 

She shakes him off impatiently (it is Sir 
John Coote who has been speaking to her), 
and turns.again to the doctor. 

“ How did it happen?” 

“Tam told+I believe—”’ he stammers, 
“Sir John was good enough to inform me 
it was on-the occasion of the colonel taking 
the brook down at Chappell’s meadows 
-~but all these sad details, my dear madam, 
would be better kept from you until—” 

“Take him up to my rvom,’’ she says, 
next, in a@ tone which sounds more like 
weariness than anything else. 

“Carry the—I think we had best leave it 
where it is, Mrs. Mordaunt,” remonstrates 
Sir John. : 


“My servants are here. Ido not wish 
to trouble any one else,’ she answers, 
quietly. 

“ But of course, if you wish it—” , 

“J do wish it. I wish him to be carried 
up stairs and laid upon our—our—bed,” 
she says, with a slight catching in her 
voice. ; 

Then half a dozen pairs of arms are ten- 
derly placed beneath the dead body, and it 
is taken up stairs and laid where she de- 
sired it to be. 

When the task is completed, the bearers 
stand about the bed, not knowing what to 
do or say next, 

“Please leave me,” says Irene, after’a 
pause. ‘I must be alone.” 

“Bat is there nothing I can do for you, 
my dear child?” asks Sir John Coote, los- 
ing sight fora moment of deference in pity. 

“Yes; please come back to-morrow and 
tell me all about if. And perhaps this 
gentleman,” indicating one of the doctors, 
“will stay here to-night, in case—in 
case”? 

“ My dear lady, there is no hope here’? 

“Tknow—I know. It is because there 
is no hope that I must be alone. Good- 
night.” 

She waves them to the door as she speaks, 
and they file out one after another, and 
leave her with her dead. 

All this fime Mrs. Quekett has not ven-_ 
tured to speak to her mistress, or intrude 
herself upon her notice in anyway. She is 
awed by the sudden calamity that has fall- 
en on them, and perhaps—who knows ?— 
seit conscience-smitten for the mischief 
which she brought about, and will mever 
now have the opportunity of repairing. 
Ah! could we but foresee events as they 
will happen, how far more carefully should 
we pick our way along the rocky path of 
life. Tam not one who considers the cur- 
tain drawn between. us and futurity as a 
special proof of providential care, I would 
count it rather as one of the losses brought 
upon us by the fall of Adam, which ren- 
dered most of the faculties with which the 
Almighty gifted his first creatures too gross 
and carnal to exert their original preroga- 
tives. There wasa second Adam, of whom 
the first was a prefiguration, who brought 
a perfect body into the world, the capabili- 
ties of which we have no reason to believe 
we should not also had enjoyed had ours, 
like his, remained as sinless as they were 
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created. Many people, from sheer coward- 
iee, shrink from hearing what is in store 
for them, and exense themselves upon the 
plea that they have no right to know what 
the Creator has mercifully hid. They 
might jast as well argue they had no right 
to use a microscope to aid their sinbound 
eyes to discover that which the first man 
would probably have seen without any ar- 
tificial help. But our deeds for the most 
part will not bear the light, and therein 
Nes our dread of an unknown future. We 
fear to trace the advance of the Nemesis 
we feel the past deserves. 

Mrs. Quekett does not address Irene— 
their eyes even do not meet in the presence 
of the dead man whose life has been so 
much mixed up with both of theirs, and 
yet the housekeeper intuitively feels that 
her mistress knows or guesses the part she 
has taken in her late misery, and is too 
politic to invite notice which in the first 
bitterness of Irene’s trouble might be most 
unpleasantly accorded. Besides, Mrs. 

. Quekett believes that the game is in her 
own hands, and that she can afford to wait. 
So Irene remains unmolested by the house- 
keeper's sympatby or advice, and a loud 
burst of hysterics as soon as Isabella is put 
in possession of the truth is the only dis- 
turbance that reaches her privacy during 
the hour that she remains by herself, try- 
ing to realize the fact that she is once 
more left alone. As the friends who bore 
his body up the stairs walk gently down 
again, as though the sound of their foot- 
steps could arouse the unconscious figure 
they have left behind them, she turns the 
key in the door, and advancing to the bed- 
side, falls upon her knees and takes the 
cold band in her own. : 

“Philip P’ she whispers, softly, “Philip I? 

But the dead face remains as it was laid, 
stiff and quiescent on the pillow, and the 
dead eyelids neither quiver nor unfold 
themselves. They are alone, now, husband 
and wife, who have been 50 close and so 
familiar, and yet he does not answer-her. 
The utter absence uf response or recogni- 
tion, although she knows that he is dead, 
seems to make her realize for the first time 
that he is gune. 

‘*Philip,” she repeats, half fearfully, ‘it 
is I—It is Irene.” 

“Uy my God?’ she cries, suddenly, to 
herself; ‘how full of life and hope he was 
thie morning!” 


That recollection—the vision of her hus- 
band as she saw him last, his beaming 
face, his cheerfal voice, his promise to be 
back with her by seven, all crowd upon her 
heart and make it natural again. 

Ske begins to weep. First it is only a 
tear, which she drives back with the worm 
out platitude that he is happy, and so shé 
Must not grieve; then her lip quivers, and 
she holds it fast between her teeth and 
tries to think of paradise, and that it is she 
alone who will have to suffer; but here 
Steps in the remembrance of how he used 
to sympathize in all her troubles, and pity 
for herself brings down the tears like 
rain, 

“Omy poor love! I shall never hear - 
you speak again. I shall never see your 
eyes light up when I appear. Itis allover. 
It is all gone forever; and we had so much 
to make up to one another !? - 

At this she cries for everything—for her , 
husband—for herself—for their separation 
and her futore; and in half an hour rises__ 
from her knees, wearied with weeping, but. 
with a breast already easier from indul- 
gence. Butshe does not hang about,the | 
corpse again. Irene’s notions with respeet 
to the change which we call death preclude 
her clinging with anything like superstition - 
to the cast-off clothing of a liberated spirit. 
She knows it is not ker husband thats 
there, nor ever has been; aud she will ery 
as much to-morrow at the sight of the last 
suit he wore as she has done over his re- 
mains, and for the same reason, because it - . 
reminds her of what was, and still. és, 
though not for her. All her sorrow Hes in | 
the fact that the communication which she 
loved is for a while concluded. fog 

When her grief is somewhat abated, she 
rings the bell for Phebe. The girl an- 
swers it, timidly, and on being bidden to 
enter, stands shivering just within the . 
threshold of the room, with eyes well. 
averted from the bed. 

“Phebe,” says her mistress, weariedly, 
“T want you to tell me—to advise me— 
what ought I to do about this?” : 

“*O bless you, ma’am, I don’t even like 
to think! Hadn’t we better send for Mrs. 
Quekett?”? 

“Certainly not, Phebe! Don’t mention . 
Mrs. Quekett’s name to me again. This is. 
not her business, and I have no intention 
of permitting her to enter the room.” ° 

“She seems to expect ag she’s to have 
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the ordering of everything,” says Phoebe, 
as she blinks away a tear. 

“She is mistaken, then,” replies Irene. 
The allusion to Mrs. Quekett has strength- 


ened her. She has no inclination to cry 


now. Her eyes sparkle and her breast 
heaves. 

“Ts that gentleman—the doctor—here 
still?” she inquires. 

“Yes ma’am. Mr. Fellows, his name is. 
We've put him in the blue-room.” 

“Ask him to come here.” 

The young man—a surgeon from a neigh- 
boring village—soon makes his appearance, 
and to his hands Irene confides the charge 
of everything connected with the last offices 
to be performed for her husband, which 
Mr. Fellows, being much impressed with 
her beauty and her grief, undertakes with- 
out any hesitation, and promises to act for 
her until the arrival of Oliver Ralston shall 
set him at liberty agein. Upon which she 
rises and bows to him, and, without an- 
other glance towards that which bears so 
small resemblance to the gallant fine old 
man who promised but last night to grow 
young again for her sake, leaves the room 
anid creeps away to the side of Tommy’s 
cot, and remains there till the morning 
rotking herself backwards and forwards, 
and wondering why God should have espe- 
cially selected herself to suffer such repeat- 
ed separations, 

“ First my dear father, and then mother, 
and now Philip! They all weary of me— 
they will not wait until I can accompany 
them. They are too anxious to get free. 
O Tommy, my darling, stay with me! Do 
not you go, too. And yet Heaven only 
knows how long I shall be permitted to 
keep you, either.’ 

She makes herself miserable with such 
thoughts until the day breaks. How strange 
to see it dawn, and remember with a start 
that for him time is no more! She rises 
chilled and stiff from her position with the 
daylight, and performs the duties of dress- 
ing mechanically; yet she will not quit the 
nursery, but sits there hour after hour 
with her hands crossed upon her lap, lis- 
tening to Tommy’s broken phraseology, or 
issuing necessary orders in a languid care- 
less voice from which all hope seems to 
have evaporated. In the course of the 
afternoon Sir John Coote asks to see her, 
and she hears for certain what rumor from 
the servants’ hal! has already asserted, 


“Always a determined fellow with dogs 
and horses, poor dear Merdaunt,” says her 
visitor, in the course of explanation. “J 
have heard that his intimate friends might 
twist him round their little fingers, but 
that’s neither here nor there; he would 
never let an animal get the better of him. 
Well, that d—d brute of his—excuse my 
vehemence, Mrs. Mordaunt, but I can't 
speak of it with anything like calmness— 
was in a temper from the first of the morn- 
ing. Mordaunt had adeuce of a trouble 
to keep him straight at all, and after two 
or three hard fights between them, the an- 
imnal’s blood was fairly up, and he began to 
show vice. It happened at the wide jump 
by Chappell's farm in Stotway. The brook 
is very much swollen, and we mostly went 
round. ‘Pl take it out of my brute,’ says 
poor Mordaunt, and put him at it like 
blazes. The animal refused the water 
twice, then took it with a rush—fell short 
of the opposite bank, rolled over, and there 
was an end of it. And I wish to God, my 
dear child, I had to tell the story to any 
one but you.” 

“Did he speak? Who saw him first ¥* 
she asks, with white trembling lips. 

“Not a word; it must have been the 
work of a second—dislovation of the spinal 
vertebrw, you Know. I was next behind 
him, and off my horse in a moment, but it 
Was hu use. Isawthatdirectly. We shall 
never have stich a master of the hounds 
again, Mrs. Mordaunt. It’s the saddest 
thing that’s ever happened to me since I 
rode to my first meet.” 

“Thank you for telling me. I would 
rather know all. And you are sure he did 
not suffer?” 

“Quite sure. You should ask Fellows, 
he belongs to Stotway, and was on the spot 
in five minutes; but it might as well have 
been an hour for all the good he could do. 
And then we carried him to a farmhouse 
close by, and I sent on Colville to break 
the news to you; but the fool couldn’t go 
through with it, and slank home half way, 
leaving us quite in the dark a3 to his pro- 
ceedings; else you may be sure we would 
never have startled you in the manner we 
did by bringing the poor fellow straight 
home without any previous warning.” 

“Never mind; it was just as well, per- 
haps; nothing ceuld have softened it," 
she says, quietly. 

“You bear it like alike a—like a 
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Trojan?’ exclaims Sir Jobn, unable to find 
any term more suited to the occasion by 
which to express his admiration. 

“Iam obliged to bear it,” replies Irene; 
“ but it was very sudden, and I don’t think 
Ican talk any more about it to-day, please.” 
Upon which her visitor takes the hint, and 
leaves her to herself. 

The next day brings Oliver Ralston, full 
of concern and interest for Irene, as usual, 
and also nota little grieved at the loss they 
have mutually sustained. 

“Ye was always so good to me,”’ he says, 
as soon as the first ice is broken, and Irene 
has in part confided to him the last inter- 
view she had with her husband, “ particu- 
larly when that old brute Quekett was out 
of the way.” 

“ Oliver, promise me that I shall never 
see that woman to speak to again. I feel 
as though it would be impossible to me—as 
though I could not trust myself to hear her 
whining over my husband’s death, or offer- 
ing me her hypocritical condolences, with- 
out saying exactly what I think and know 
of her.” 

‘“* My dear Irene, why ask me? Surely it 
will be in your own power to decide what 
is to become of the whole establishment, 
and Mother Quekett into the bargain.” 

“I don’t know that, Oliver,’’ she says, 
“with a slight shiver. ‘I know nothing for 
certain; but I suppose it will be in my 
power to settle where I shall live, and I 
feel that that woman and myself can neyer 
continue under the same roof.” 

“ Where should you live but here? You 
would not abandon the poor old Court? 
But perhaps you would find it lonely all by 
yourself.” Rae 

“Don’t let us talk of it until we hear 
what arrangements Philip may have made 
for me, Oliver. I shall be content to abide 
by his decision. . But he told me, the night 
before he died, that he had lately altered 
hia will.” : 

“Not in old Quekett’s favor, I trust. 
Irene, do you think we shall find out the 
truth about that woman now? Will the 
secret concerning her (for I am sure there 
is one) be brought to light with my uncle’s 
will??? 

““Thave never seen it, Oliver; you must 
notask me. For my own part, the only 
feeling I have upon the subject is, that I 
may be rid of the sight of her. She has 
done her best to poison the happiness of 


my married life, and turn my dear noble 
husband’s heart against me; and, if I live 
to be a hundred, I could never forgive ber 
for it. It was sheer malice, and God knows 
what I have done to provoke it!” 

“You came between her and her hope 
of inheriting my uncle’s money; that is all 
the explanation I can offer you, Irene. It 
makes me very uneasy to hear you say the 
will has been altered. Whatshould Uncle 
Philip have altered it.for?” 

‘Because, after what he heard, he nat- 
urally believed me to be unworthy of hav- 
ing the charge of so much property.” 

“But without ascertaining if his suspi- 
cions were correct? I cannot believe it of 
him. Irene, if he has permitted this old 
woman to inveigle you out of your legal 
rights under false pretences, I shall begin 
to hate his memory.” 

He is startled by her burst of distress. 

“Hate his memory! © Oliver, for shame! 
Tlow dare you say so before me? My poor 
kind Philip—my dear generous husband, 
who would have laid down his life for my 
sake; if he was misled in this matter, it 
was through his great love for me; and I 
was wrong in not seeking an explanation 
with him sooner. Ii—ii—things do not 
turn out exactly as the world may have ex- 
pected of him, I, for one, will not hear the 
slightest imputation of blame cast on his 
memory. My darling Philip (weeping), 
would God had spared hin one. short 
month more to me, that I might have tried, 
in some nieasure, to atone for the suffering 
his suspicions caused him?’ 

“Yrene, you are an angel,” says Oliver, 
impulsively; “but I can’t say I see this 
thing in the same light as youdo, Hov- 
ever, speculation is useless. We shall 
know everything soon. Meanwhile, I sup- 
pose it wouldn’t be considered decent to 
kick old Quekett out of doors before the 
funeral has taken place.’’ 

“You must do nothing, but be good and 
quiet, and save me all the trouble you can, , 
Oliver, for the next few days; and after 
that, when it is all over, we will consult 
together as to the best course to pursue.” 

He sees her every day after this, but not 
for long at a time; for, strange and unnat-. 
ural as it may appear to the romantic 
reader that any woman who loves a man as 
completely as Ireue loves Muiraven should ~ 
Zee) almost inclined to despair at the death | 
of a prosy old husband like Colonel Mor-... 
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daunt, the young widow is, for a time, 
really overwhelmed with grief. Most of us 
know, either from experience or observa- 
tion, what it is to wake ‘up after many days 
and nights of fever, to the joys of conva- 
lescence—to feel that the burning pain, the 
restlessness, the wnquiet dreams, the utter 
inability to take any interest in life, have 
passed away, and that instead, we can 
sleep, and taste, and understand, breathe 
God’s fresh air, drink in his sunshine, and 
recognize our friends. How grateful—how 
good we feel! With what a consciousness 
of relief we remember the past horrors; 
and should we relapse and dream of them 
again, how thankfully we wake to find our 
hand clasped by some kind sympathizing 
nurse, who moistens our parched lps, and 
sinooths our tumbled pillow, and bids us 
have no fear, since we are watched and 
tended even when unconscious. 

Love for Muiraven was to Irene a fever 
of the brain. It was so deep and burning 
that the disappointment of its loas:pervaded 
her whole being, and almost worked its 
own cure by robbing her of interest in 
everything that had preceded it. When 
she commenced life anew with Colonel 
Mordaunt she was in the convalescent 
stage. She was teo weak as yet to care to 
take any trouble for her own benefit or 
pleasure; but he took it fer her. It was 
from bis hand she first became aware that 
she could still derive enjoyment from the 
blessings which Heaven provides equally 
for its children; his protection and tender- 
ness sheltered all her married life; and if 
her love is Muiraven’s, her gratitude is 
alone due to her husband. The first feel- 
ing makes her shudder even to look back 
upon—so fraught is it with pain, and heart- 
barning, and misery; but the second (save 
for the last sad episode, which Irene at- 
tributes more to her own fault than his) 


_ provokes no thoughts but such as are as- 


sociated with peace. Because we have 
been racked with anguish and delirious 
with pain, are we to turn against the kind 
hand that is stretched forth to tend and 
succor us? 

There is no greater mistake in the world 
than to suppose that a man or woman can 
only love once, though, luckily, the foolish 
supposition is chiefly confined to establish- 
ments for young ladies and three-legged 
stools. We may never love again so ardently 
mas we did at first (though that possibility is 


an open question); but we may love, and 
love worthily, half a dozen times, if Heav- 
en is good enough to give us the opportu- 
nity; and there are some natures that mast’ 
love, and will g0 on loving to the end of 
the chapter. They resemble those plants: 
that only require the topmost shoots te be: 
taken off to make them sprout out again at 
the bottom. And Irene has never resisted 
the promptings of youth and nature to 
make the most of the happiness the world 
afforded her. She has not, like some peo- 
ple, sat down in the dark with her lacer- 
ated love in her lap, and dared her grief 
to die by tearing open its wounds as quickly 
as they closed. On the contrary, her first 
wild burst of sorrow over, she placed it far 
behind her, and went out gladly to meet 
returning sunshine, and thanked God that 
she retained the power to appreciate it. If 
she has net enjoyed any vehement trans- 
ports of delight, therefore, during her com-. 
munion with Philip Mordaunt, she has ac-- 
knowledged that his affection mitigated 
her regret; her heart has expanded be- 
neath the influence of his devotion; che 
has known peace, and quiet, and content- 
ment; and she misses it ail terridly now 
that itis gone. She feels that she is once 
more thrown on the world as she was by 
her mother’s death—unloved, unguarded , 
and alone~and her sorrow is as genuine. 
and honest as was her affection. 

Colonel Mordaunt was lucky enough not 
to possess many relations, but two or three 
needy cousins, hitherto unheard of, crop 
up during the next few days, in hopes of 
finding their names mentioned in the will, 
and the lawyer, all bustle and importance, 
with the precious document stowed away 
in his deed-box, comes down the day be- 
fore the funeral and disgusts Oliver Ral- 
ston with his loquacity and pertinacious 
attempts at confidence, 

“You know nothing of this, sir,’ he 
says, slapping the roll of parchment which 
he carries in his hand. “You were notin 
your late uncle’s—yes—yes—of course, 
uncle’s—secrets? Well, then, I flatter my- 
self, sir, 1 have a surprise for you. If ’m 
not mistaken, Mr. Ralston, I have a hittle. 
surprise here for every one connected with 
my late client.” 

“Tf you have, I have no desire to antici- 
pate it, Mr. Selwyn. I don’t like surprises 
at any time, and I consider them particu- 
larly out of place at a period like this.” 
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*Ah—good, generous—of course—an ad- 
wirable sentiment, sir; byt these things 
are notin our hands, Had you any reason 
to suppose, now, that your late lamented— 
-er—er—unele designed to alter his testa- 
mentary bequests in favor of —” 

“Mr. Selwyn,” exclaims the young man, 
abruptly, “I have already. told you that I 
can wait till to-morrow to Jearn my uncle’s 
last wishes, and I consider your attempt to 
provoke my curiosity a most irregular pro- 
ceeding. You were of necessity in Colonel 
Mordaunt's confidence; be good enough to 
respect it until the proper moment arrives 
for its disclosure.” 

“O, very good—very good! just as it 
should be, of course,” replies the ruffled 
jJawyer, “only public surprises are apt to 
be attended with inconvenience, and I 
thought, perbaps, that a little prepara- 
tion—” 

But here Mr. Selwyn indignantly breaks 
off, leaving Oilver in a most uncomfortable 
state of mind, and dreading above all 
things the moment when the will shall be 
Tead and these mysterious innuendoes 
brought to light. 

He is very anxious that Irene shall not 
be present at the reading, but she is reso- 
jute to appear in her proper place, as the 
mistress.of Fen Court. 

“If I consulted my own inclinations, 
Oliver, I should remain up stairs; but that 
woman will be present, and I am deter- 
mined she shall see that I can bear the 
fate which she has brought upon me with- 
‘out wincing. It would be such a triumph 
for her to think that the mere anticipation 
had made me too ill to appear.” 

“Why will you talk in this way, Irene? 
Why prognosticate misfortune which I 
cannot believe in?’ 

“Wait and see, Oliver,” is all she says 
in reply. ; 

It isa bright cold day when they carry 
Colonel Mordaunt to his grave in the quiet 
churchyard of Priestley. Irene is anxious 
fo attend the funeral, but her wish is over- 
ruled by Oliver, who foresees that if she 
does so, his aunt Isabella, and probably 
Mrs. Quekett, will follow her example, and 
make a scene during the ceremony. He 
could trust Irene, but he cannot: trust the 
others; and, like most young men, he has 
arighteous horror of a scene. So he per- 
suades the young widow to remain at home, 
and is himself chief mourner. It is nota 


grand funeral, but it is a very imposing 
one, followed by almost all the members of 
the hunt, with Sir John Coote at their 
head; and it gratifie: Irene to see how 
much her husband was held in considera- 
tion by those who knew him most inti- 
mately. At last-itis over. Oliver is back 
again; the visitors, with the exception of 
Sir John, fiave dispersed, and the family 
are left to themselves, 

Three o’clock has been fixed for the 
reading of the will, and, as the hour 
strikes, Irene, dressed in her deep mourn- 
ing, with Tommy clinging to her hand, 
comes down stairs for the first time since 
her bereavement, and, walking into the 
dining-room on Oliver Ralston’s arm, takes 
the chair which he wheels forward forher, 
and seats herself im the centre of the cir- 
cle. She bows to the company generally 
as she enters, but’ she looks at no one but 
the lawyer, though she is conscious, with- 
out seeing it, that Mrs. Quekett is sitting 
nearly opposite to her, with her elbow 
resting easily upon the table, and a satisfied 
malignant smile of ceming triumph fixed 
upon her countenance. Mr. Selwyn bums 
and ha’s as he unfolds the parchment. 

Why do lawyers always “hum’? and 
“ha”? before they read a will? Are they 
nervous by nature (they ought not to be), 
or is the peculiarity alluded to supposed to 
add dignity to their position, or importance 
to their charge? It is a fact they always 
do so. 

Mr. Selwyn, being no exception to the 
ruié, clears his throat until he makes him- 
self” Quite hoarse, and is obliged to ask for 
a glass’ of water. Then he gives two or 
three final coughs as a wind-up, and pro~ 
ceeds to make the following statement: 

“Life is very uncertain,’ commences 
Mr. Selwyn, as he smootlis ont the creases 
in the parchment, “in fact, there is noth- 
ing certain in life. We are used to great 
changes in our profession, and great gur- 
prises—very great surprises'~indeed, we 
are never surprised at anything we may 
hear or see—”’ 

“ Has this anything to do with the will 2” 
says Irene, with an implorivg glance at 
Qliver, who immediately addresses the 
lawyer: ; 

“We are exceedingly obliged for your 
sentiments, Mr. Selwyn, but Mrs. Mor- 
daunt would prefer your proceeding to 
business, You must remember this is the 
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first time she has ventured down stairs.” 

“ Ah! of course; I have to beg your par- 
don, madam—and yet, under the circum- 
stances, perhaps—Well, well, then” (with 
amore cheerful air)—‘ts business. Not 
but what my remarks were made witha 
view in thatdirection. I have adocument 
here, the contents of which I think are un- 


known to most present. It will in fact, I. 


fear” (with a glance at Irene over his spec- 
tacles) ‘‘ prove to be one of those surprises 
to which 1 alluded on first taking my place 
among you—” 

_ “It will not prove, perhaps, so great a 
surprise as you anticipate,” says Irene, in a 
clear cold voice that makes Mrs. Quekett 
start. ‘‘Atany rate, we are assembled to 
hear it.” 

* As you will, madam—as you will,” re- 
turns Mr. Selwyn, somewhat nettled. “TI 
only wished to spare you an unpleasant 
shock.’’ 

* Ashock for Mrs. Mordaunt! Whatcan 
he mean ?” exclaims Sir Jobn Coote,quickly. 

The housekeeper smiles furtively, and 
smooths the crape upon her dress-sleeve. 

“Sir John, Imust entreat you to be quiet 
and let Mr. Selwyn proceed,’ says Lrene. 
‘Whatever may be in store for me, be as- 
sured that I am quite able to bear it,” 

Sir John exchanges glances of astonish- 

ment with Oliver. 
* “¥ou are to go on,” says the latter rough- 
ly to the lawyer. On which the reading of 
the willis commenced and finished without 
further interruption. 

It is very brief and very explicit. It ¢em- 
mences with a bequest of five thousand 
pounds to his sister Isabella Mordaunt, and 
goes onto leave all the remainder of his 
property, funded and personal—his house 
and lands, and plate and furniture—to his 
illegitimate son Oliver, generally known as 
Oliver Ralston, on condition of his taking 
the name of Mordaunt. Of Irene, from 
beginning to end, nut a syllableis men- 
tioned. < ; 

* “Blow do they receive it? 

. As the words, oue after another, dropped 
markedly from the lawyer’s lips, the house- 
keeper may be observed to turn uneasily 
upon her seat—she is evidently disappoint- 
ed; the cousins lock miserable; Sir John 
Coote grows crimson in the face, and half 
risesfrom hischair. ToIrene’s pale cheeks 
there mounts a flush of pride, and she draws 
her adoptcd child, almost defiantly, closer 


to her side; and Isabella, as her name is 
mentioned, weeps loud and openly. But 
Oliver Ralston demands a paragraph to 
himself. 

As the truth breaks in upon bis mind, 
that Irene has been defrauded of her rights, 
his teeth set and his hand clenches itself 
furtively upon the armof his chair. But 
as the fatal termination of the will reveals 
who he is, and the reason why he inherits 
to her detriment, he looks up quickly, the 
blood forsakes his face, and he rises trem- 
Dlingly to his feet. , 

“Isaliel” he says, striking his hand 
upon the table. 

© Oliver—Oliver, for God's sake, forbear! 
Thiuk what you are saying!’ cries Irene, 
as she catches hold of his arm. 

“Let mego, Irene! I repeatit,’’ he says 
furiously, ‘lam not hisson. It’s some in- 
fernal lie hatched up by that old harridan 
for my destruction. Yes,’ he continues, 
addressing Mrs. Quekett, who has risen, as 
though to answer Lim, “I don’t care what 
you say, nor what you think. You have 
made the misery of this house for years past_ 
You have held the secrets of my uncle and 
my uncie’s father over their heads until 
they hardly dared to act without your assis- 
tance. But your reign is over. Your last’ 
victim is in his grave; and you shall not 
continue your work of infamy in my 
behalf.” 

“But, my dear sir, what has this good: 
lady to do with my late client’s bequests ?”” 
interrupts the lawyer, soothingly. 

“ Command yourself, Ralston,” urges Sir 
Jobn. . 

“Command myself! Stand quietly by to 
see this poor virl robbed of her rights, and 
my own life branded with a stigma, for 
which no wealth can atone! Iam not his 
son, I tell you—I am his nephew, the child 
of his sister Mary—~’ : 

‘His sister’s child died before she did, 
young man. You are the child of my 
daughter, Mary Quekett; and if the sha me 
of hearing it kills you, it’s no more than it 
did to my poor girl.” 

It is the housekeeper that speaks to him. 

“JT wont believe it,’ he mutters, as he 
staggers backwards. But he does believe 
it, for all his bravado. 

* You can do as you please about that,’” 
continues Mrs. Quekett; “but I ean take 
my Bible oath that it’sthe truth. Aud for 
what should the colonel gu to leave you ali 
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his property, if it wasn’t? He was mistak- 
en enough in those that he thought worthy, 
and though he might have found better than 
yourself, may be, to step into his shoes—? 

Silence, woman!” exclaims Oliver, in a 
voice of thunder. “ If this most iniquitous 
will is allowed to stand, J am master in this 
house now—and ‘I order you to leave the 
toom.”? 

“You order me to leave the room! me 
who is your nearest of kin—your own moth- 
er’s mother,” she says, breathless, in her 
surprise. 

“Don’t mention the fact—don’t remind 
me of it, lest I should do youaninjury. If 
you were twenty times my mother’s mother, 
I should have no compassion for you. 
Leave the room, I say, and rid us of a pres- 
ence we detest.” 

“Bat, my dear sir—” interposes the law- 
yer, unwisely. . 

““Who are you to dictate to me?’ ex- 
claims Oiiver, turning round on him; “ you 
have come to the end of your infernal. parch- 
ment, I suppose, and your business here is 
completed. Ifyou have read it aright, this 
house is mine, and I shall issue what orders 
in itI think ft. Icommand that woman 
to leave this room, and at once, or I shall 

* put her out of it.” 

“OQ, you needn’t be afraid that I shall 
stay to be laid violent hands on by you, 
young man, though you are my grandson,” 
replies Mrs. Quekett, tossing herhead. “I 
have my own income, thank Heaven, and 
no need to be beholden to you or any one. 
T think the old gentleman might have done 
better than choose you for his successor; 
but as it is, he did it for my sake more than 
your own, and as a recompense for what 
I’ve suffered at his hands, though there’s 
few recompenses would make upforit. He 
led away my poor daughter before she came 
to her sixteenth year, and has had to pay 
pretty sharp for itever since, for I don’t be- 
Heve he’s had a quiet home since he passed 
you off on the world as his sister’s son 3 and 
the many minds he’s been in aboutit since 
he married that young woman—’ 

“ Will you leave the room?” cries Oliver 
again; and this time Mrs, Quekett thinks 
it more politic to acquiesce. 

“Well, as there’s nothing more to stay 
for, I don’t see why I shouldn't; but it’s 
not the last you'll hear of me, young man, 
by a good bit.’ And so saying, white with 
envy and malice, she sails away. 


. ‘Irene, I cannot bear it,” exelaims Oliver, 
as he sinks into a chair and covers his face 
with hishands. “If it had been anything 
bat that—” 

“ My poor boy, I feel it so much for your 
sake. Sir John, fs there anything more to 
do? any reason why we should not be left 
alone 9” 

“None whatever, my dear. Mr. Selwyn, 
Mrs. Mordaunt wishes the room cleared. 
Be good enough toretire with these gentle: 
men to the next.” 

So the company, much dierininted at 
the issue of events, disappear, and Sir John 
Coote goes with them, and no one is left 
with the heir of Fen Court bat Irene, and 
Isabella, and the little child. 

Oliver remains where he has thrown him- 
self—miserable, abashed and silent. 

“Oliver,” says Irene, presently, jn her 
sweet sad voice, “be comforted. He did 
you a great injury, but he has tried to atone 
for it. Remember how kind and loving he 
always proved himself towards you, and 
forgive him for the want of courage that 
prevented his letting you know your reat 
relationship from the first. 

“ Forgive him! when he has robbed you 
of everything. When he bas disgraced you 
in the eyes of the world by passing over 
your name in his will as though you were 
not worthy to be mentioned, instead of be- 
ing the most careful, attentive, affectionate 
wifeaman could have. THe was not worthy 
of yon. I never thought so little of him as 
I do now.” : 

“O bush, Oliver! Pray hush! You 
cannot know how you are wounding me. 
Ido not pretend to be indifferent to the 
turn affairs have taken. Itisa great dis- 
appointment, and misfortune, and shame to 
me, but I feel that he is suffering for it now 
so much more than I am, that I forget my 
misery in the contemplation of his. And 
Icannot permit you to blame him before 
me. When Philip made that will he 
thought that he was doing right, and I am 
very thankful that, as I was not to have it, 
he should have left his property to you in- 
stead of to some public institation.” 

“Yam not thankful at all. I hate the 
very idea of supplanting you. I never wilt 
do it, Irene. I refuse to take advantage of 
my—my—unele’s imbecility, or to accept a 
trust which is rightfully yours, and which 
you have done nothing to forfeit. What! 
Do you think I will reign here whilst you 
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are starving ontinthe cold? Iwill cut my 
throat first.” 

‘*Tshall not starve, Oliver; I have my 
own littleincome. Philip knew that I was 
provided for,’’ 

“Pehawl—a hundred a year. How can 
you live on that, who have been accustomed 
to every luxury? It is impossibia.” 

“Tt is quite posible; and I mean to do 
it? 

" My dear Mrs. Merdaunt,” here inter- 
rupts Isabella, for the first time—‘ but 
what—have I understood rightly —why does 
Oliver speak of your leaving the Court?” 

“Did you not listen to your brother's 

. WH?” replies Irene, quietly. “ He has left 
everything to—to his son—’ 

“His son! O dear! And you know it, 
then. And I always told Philip it would 

_ be 80 much better totellatonce. But why 

. tohis son? Idon’t think I can have lis- 
tened properly-—these things upset me so. 
You are not going away, my dear Mrs. 
Mordaunt ?’ 

“T must go away, Isabella. Dear Philip 
(you must not blame him, forhe thought 
thathe was committing an act of justice,) 

_ has made Oliver his heir, therefore Fen 
Court is no longer mine. But I am not 
ambitious, and I shall do very well, and will 
not have any of my friends concern them- 

“ gelvea on my account.’ 

“If you do not remain at Fen Court, 

-neither do I,”’ interposes Oliver. 

‘© But where will you go? demands Isa- 
ella, excitedly; “and you have so little 

. money.” 

“Dear Isabella, don’t worry yourself 
about that. Ibave plenty of places to go 
.to, and kind friends to look after me, and 

.Eshall be very happy by-and-by,’’ says Irene 
with a sob, a3 she remembers how little 
trath there is in what she says. 

-“But.we shall not see you,” replies Miss 
,Mordaunt, as she rises and advances to the 

_side of her sister-in-luw; “ and—and—O 

_ -trenel’ she goes on, becoming natural in 

her emotion, “don’t go away, don’t leave 
us again. Youare the only creature I have 
ioved for years.” 

“My dear Isabella?’ says the young 

, widow, as the tears rise to her eyes at this 

.,gexpected proof of affection, “why did 
you not letme know of it before? It would 

- have made mé.so happy."” 

“0, I couldn’t--I didn’t like~and then, 

: wn kuow, you had Philip. But now—and 


to think he could hare wronged you sol 
O my dear girl, do take my money—it’s 
very little, but I dou’t want it. I have the 
legacy my father left me, and Oliver. will 
let me stay on here. It would make me so 
much more comfortable to think you had 
it, and I couldn’t touch a halfpenny of it, 
whilst things remain as they are.’”’ 

“Bravo! Aunt Isabella!’ exclaims Oli- 
ver. “didn’t think you were half such a 
brick. Live here? of courso you shall! 
You must both live here, or I shal! have the 
place shut up.” 

“What uave I done that you should be 
so kind to me? says Irene, as she burats 
into tears of gratitude and surprise. But 
she has no intention of accepting either of 
their offers, nevertheless, 

“You do not understand my feelings on 
this subject,” she says to Oliver, a few 
hours later, when they are agaiv discussing 
the advisability of her departure. “Ihave 
been suspected of the grossest crime of 
which a woman can be guilty; that of mar- 
rying an honest man under false pretences; 
and my husband’s feelings concerning it 
have been made publie property; you can 
have no doubt that the curiosity which the 
provisions of his will excited has been al- 
ready satisfied by Mrs. Quekett’s version of 
the story.” 

“Can nothing be done to rectify the 
slander 2?” 

“Nothing. Pray do not attempt it,” she 
says, shrinking from the idea of such an 
explanation being necessary. ‘I am con- 
scious of my own integrity. Let me live 
the scandal down—only it cannot be at Fen 
Court.” 

“Why not? Tad my uncle lived a few 
hours longer, this will would have been 
sltered.’” 

“Perhaps so; but I must abide by its as 
it stands—and L have too much pride, Oli- 
yer, 10 let the world thiuk I would accept a 
position he didn’t think me worthy to maln- 
tain. It was a fatal mistake on his part, 
but it is God’s will, and I must suffer for 
it. I am quite determined to quit the 
QOourt.”” 

“Then L shali quitit too. I will. not live 
here in your stead. It would make me 
wretched.” 

“Oliver! you cannot mean it. You 
would never be so foolish. What will be- 
come of all this fine property without a 
master?” 
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“T don’t care a hang what becomes of it. 
I£ you will stay and look after it with me, 
IT will remain.”’. 

‘That. would be impossible, Oliver, in 
anycase. You forget what you are talking 
about.” 

“Phen stay here by yourself.” 

“Still more impossible. Pray do not tor- 
ture me by any mure entreaties. In plain 
words, Oliver, this child is supposed to be 
Mine. He is not miue, but Ihave no inten- 
tion of parting with him, at all events at 
present. Therefore we must go away and 
hide our humiliated heads somewhere to- 
gether.” 

“I wish you had never seen the brat.” 

“Ty don’t.” 

“What! not after all he has brought 
upon you?” 

“Jt is not his fault.” 

“Poor little fellow. I ought to feel for 
him. O Irene! the bitterest part of it all 
isthe knowledge that Ihave any of that 
woman’s blood running in my veins. When 
T think of it Icould—I could—” clenching 
his fist. ; 

“Hush! yes, itis a bitter pill to swallow. 
But think of the misery it must have been 
tohim. To.have her threats of exposure 
constantly held overhis head. Pcor Philip! 
Had we been more confidential, how much 
unhappiness we might have saved each 
other. What do you intend todo about 
Airs. Quekett ?”? 

“Turn her out of the house?” 

“O Oliver! however hard itmay be, you 
should remember now that she is—your 
grandmother!” 

But the words are hardly out of her 
mouth before Irene is frightened at the 
effect of them. 

’ “ Afy grandmother!” he exclaims, rising 
suddenly tohisfeet. “tis that fact alone, 
Irene, that decides me. Had she not been 
my grandmother, I might have made allow- 
ances for her infamous conduct, Bat that 
she—who brought my mother into the world 
and professed to love her—should have sys- 
tematically tortured his life, and done all 
she could to set him against me, whom he 
had so fearfully wronged, completely steels 
my heart against ler. Were she an ordi- 
nary servant, grasping, authoritative, aud 
contentious, I might have made allowances 
for her age, and length of service, and fidel- 
ity; but now Ican make none. I am only 
anxious to rid myself of a presence I have 


always hated and now most thoroughly 
despise. Mrs. Quekett goes to-morrow.” 

“‘ Have you told her so?” 

“Thavel We have just enjoyed a most 
stormy interview; but the old woman knows 
my mind, and thatI am resolute. To-mor- 
row sees her.léave Fen Court, never to re- 
turn, except in my bitterest memory.” 

“ Pry to forgive, Oliver.” 

“Don’t ask me that yet, Irene. At prea- 
ent I can neither forgive nor forget. The 
man who strangles his bastard in the birth 
is a kinder father than he who permits him 
to grow up to maturity in ignoranze of his 
misfortune.” 

* * * * * * = 

The next few days pass quietly enough. 
The housekeeper is gone, the Court is de- 
serted. Irene has received a letter from 
her aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, and announces 
her intention of taking Tommy to Syden- 
ham with her on a short visit. 

“And afterwards yon will return here, 
dear Irene,” says Oliver; “can decide on 
nothing till I know your plans.” 

“*T will write to you on the subject,” is 
all her answer, and they are_obliged to let 
her go, and trust to persuading her to take 
up her final abode with them more effec- 
tually by letter than by word of mouth. 

But when she has been at Sydenham for 
about a week, Irene writes to tell Oliver 
that he must abandon all hope that she will 
ever return to Fen Court. She has fixed 
on her future residence, she affirms, but in- 
tends for the present to keep its locality.a 
secret, even from her own relations, in ar- 
der that he may have no excuse for attempt- 
ing to seek her out. It is along letter, full 
of explanation, but written so calmly and 
resolutely that Oliver feels there is nothing 
to be done but acquiesce in her decision. 
She: begs him, however, so earnestly, for 
her sake and the sake of her dear dead hus- 
band, no¢ to abandon the property confided 
to his charge, that he feels bound to follow 
her wishes and remain where he is. He 
makes several attempts, nevertheless, to 
trace her whereabouts, by lJetters to Mrs. 
Cavendish and Mr. Walmsley, the solicitor, 
but the lady appears as distressed at her 
niece leaving her in ignorance as he is, and. 
the lawyer is deep and silent as the grave. 

And so for the nonce Oliver Ralston——or 
Mordaunt, as he must now be called—tries 
to make himself contented by wielding the 
Scepire at Fen Court and devising plans 
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with the sapient Isabella for circumventing 
the young widow's resolution to remain un- 
discovered. But all in vain; three months 
pass, and they are still ignorant of her 
destination. 

It is close upon Christmas day, when one 
afternoon 3 card is brought in to Oliver on 
which is inscribed the name of Lord Muir- 
aven. Now, before Irene’s departure she 
had confided to him al! the details of the 
torn letter, and her last interview with her 
husband, so that he hopes Lord Muiraven 
may have seen her or come from her, and 
goes into meethim gladly. Two: gentle- 
men await him in the library; one clad in 
deep mourning, whom he concludes to be 
Muiraven ; the other, a shorter, fairer, less 
handsome, but more cheerful looking mun, 
whom we have met once before, but doubt- 
less quite forgotten; whe was Muiraven’s 
chum at college, and is now Saville Moxon, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, and uwner of the 
jolliest set of chambers in the Temple. 

“Mr. Mordaunt, I believe,” says Muira- 
ven, rather stiffly ; ‘‘ the—the nephew of my 
late friend, Colonel Mordaunt.” 

“Tam Mr. Mordaunt; and I have often 
heard your name from my uncle's wife. 
Wont you sit down ?” 

His cordial manner rather overcomes the 
other's hauteur. 

“Let me introduce my friend, Mr. Mox- 
on,” he commences, and then taking a 
chair, ‘* We shall not detain you long, Mr. 
Mordaunt. I was much surprised to Jearn 


that Mrs. Mordaunt is not living at the © 


Court. Icame here fully expecting to see 
her. Lam anxious to ascertain her address. 
Will you kindly give it me?” 

“wish I could, Lord Muiraven. I do 
not know it myseif. I was in Hopes you 
brought me news of her.” 

“ Brought younews! How strange! But 
why is she not here? Is there any mystery 
about it?” 

“No mystery—but much sadness. Iam 
not a man to be envied, Lord Muiraven. I 
stand here, by my uncle’s will the owner 





of Fen Court, to the wrong and detriment 
of one of the noblest and most worthy wo- 
men God ever made.”? 

“You are right there,” exclaims Muira- 
ven, as he seizes the other’s hand. “*But, 
pray tell me everything. My friend here is 
my second self. You may speak with im- 
punity before him. For God’s sake, put 
me out of suspense. Where is Irene and 
the child?” 

“TfL may speak openly, my lord, that 
unfortunate child has béen the cause of all 
our misery !’ 

“ But~how—how ?” 

Then Oliver tells them how, in words 
that would be but repetition to write down 
again. He conceals nothing, hoping that 
Lord Muiraven may see the justice of fol- 
lowing up Irene and relieving her of so 
onerous a charge as the protection of his 
illegitimate child. But as he proceeds he 
can perceive no blush of sham2 upon Muir- 
aven’s face; on the contrary, although he 
grows pale with excitement, his eyes never 
once flinch before those of his informant. 
When the story is concluded, he turns round 
to Moxon, and addresses him. 

“Savilie, we must leave this as quickly 
as possible. I must begin the search again 
in London. I feel as though 1 could not 
let an hour pass ever my head without do- 
‘ag something. Thanks, Mr. Mordaunt, 
for your candid explanaticn. You have 
done me the greatest service possible. If 
Irene is to be found, I will send you news 
of her.” 

“* But, my lard—excuse my curiosity—but 
will you be as candid as I have been, and 
let me know if the suspicions Irene holds 
with respect to her adopted child are cor- 
rect?” 

“They are so, Mr. Mordaunt, an@é they 
are not. The time for concealment is at an 
end. The boy whom you have known 
under the name of Tommy Brown is my 
lawful son—and the heir to my father’s 
earldom.” 

[10 BE CONTINUED.] 
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_ AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XTil. 


In order to explain the foregoing state- 
ment tomy readers, itis necessary that I 
should take them back to the time when 
Joel Cray left Priestley. 

‘I¢seems‘a hatd thing to say, but there is 
no doubt it is true, that the lower orders, 
asa rule, do not feel: the happiness-of lov- 
ing, nor the misery of-losing love, so keen- 
ly ds their brethren of the upper class. The 
old- -fasioned idea tliat virtue and simplic- 
ity are oftener to be found ‘in the country 
thai the town, and among: the -poor. than 
thé rich, has long since ‘exploded. | Simple 
the half-heatlien villagers may still remain; ; 
but it is’ ‘oftener the hideous: simplicity of 
open vice, 80 general that its followers 
have not even the grace left to be ashamed 
of it; thin ‘the innocence that thinks no 
evil.’ If the inhabitants of our great towns 
aré vicious, they at-least try to hide it. 
Even with the virtuous poor the idea of 
love (as we think’ of love) seldom enters 
into their ‘calculations on marriage: They 
see a girl whom they admire, who seems 
hig likely ” in their eyes, and, after their’ 
rough fashion, they commence to court 
her, “Keep. company” with her a few years, 
at the end of which time perhaps she fails 
in with a “ likelier”? young man; and-then 
if thé first suitor has been really in earnest, 
afew blows are exchanged between the 
rivals, separation ensues, and he looks out) 
for another partner. The women are even: 
more phlegmatic than themen. They re-: 
gard marriage simply as a settlement in 
life, and any one appears to be eligible 
who can place them in a house of their 
own. If the first comer is faithless, they 
ery out about it loudly and publicly fora 
day or two, and then it is over, and they 
also are free to choose again. I suppose 
this state of things has its advantages. 
They do not love so deeply or intellectu- 
ally as we do, consequently they separate 
with greater ease. Disappointment does 
not.rebound on them with so crushing an 
effect, and I believe for that very reason: 
they make the more faithful wives and 
husbands of the two. They expect little, 


and little satisfies them; and they have to 
werk and struggle to procure the necessa- 
Ties of life. There ig no time left to make 
the worst of their domestic troubles. 

Yet we cannot take up the daily papers, 
and read of the many crimes that are com- 
mitted through jealousy, without feeling 
that some.of the class alluded to must be 
more sensitive than others. A gentleman 
will suspect his wife of infidelity, and 
break his heart over it for years, trying to 
hoodwink himself and tread down un- 
worthy doubts, before he will drag his dis- 
honored name into the light of day, and 
seek reparatien at the hands of law; buta 
husband of the lower orders has no such 
delicate consideration. Most of them think 
& good beating sufficient compensation for 
their wrongs; but a few, under the sense 
of outraged honor which they experience, 
but cannot define, feel that nothing short 
of blood will satisfy them, and quietly cut 
their wives’ throats from ear to ear. I 
have always had a sort of admiration for 
these last-named criminals. They must 
have valued what they destroy at the risk 
of, and often in conjunction with, their 
own lives. The act may be brutal, but it 
is manly. ‘ : 

Beneath the list of ignorance and butch-_ 
ery, we see the powers of mastery and jus- 
tice, and the hatred of deceit and vice, 
which in an educated mind would have 
brought forth such different fruits. Bat, 
above all, we recognize the power of senti- 
ment. Joel Cray was one of these men—a 
‘rare instance of sensibility in a class 
whose whole life and nurture is against 
the possession of such a feeling. Froma 
bey he bad been taught to look upon his 
cousin Myra as. his future wife; and when 
he believed that Muiraven had betrayed 
and deserted her, his rage and indignation 
knew no bounds. Fora while he thought 
that he must see her righted; that it was 
impossible that. any man who had loved 
AMyra in ever so transient a manner—Myra 
so delicate and pretty, and (compared with 
the other girls of Priestley) so refined, 
who in Joel’s rough sight appeared almost 
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as a lady—could be satisfied to live without 
searching her out again. But as time 
went on, and no penitent seducer appeared 


upon the scene, his old feelings for her re~ 


gained the ascendancy, and he again began 
to look upon her as one who was to be his 
wife. He did not mind the first rebufis 


she gave him. He had faith in the charm 


which being replaced in a position of re- 
spectability must hold for every Woman, 
and believed that, as soon as,shé had got 
the better of her illness, the advisability of 
his proposal would strike her in its true 
light. He had not the least idea that she 
was dying;. and her subsequent death 
seemed tq kill at one blow both his ambi- 
tions. He could neither make her his 
wife; nor see her made the wife of the 
man who had deserted her. And there 
seemed to him bat one thing left to be 
done—to exchange the blows, alluded to 
above, with the author of all this misfor- 
tune, even though they were to death. 

“‘Té I can only see that there ’Amilton,” 
he thinks, savagely, as he journeys from 


Priestley, “and break his dotmed head for’ 


him, I shall bide perhaps a bit ‘quieter. 
Wherever I meets him, though, and when- 
ever it may be, it will bea stand-up fight 
between us. And if he wont own his 
child, and provide for it as a gentleman 
should, why there’l! be another. And 
small satisfaction, too, with my poor girl a 
lying cold in the churchyard.” And here, 
hurried by retrospection beyond all bounds 
of propriety, he begins to call down the 
curse of the Almighty upon the neklees 
head of his unknown enemy. 


He quits Priestley at. the very time that : 


Eric Keir is trying to drown his disappoint- 
ment. by running over the United States 
with his friend Charley Holmes, until the 
fatal letter announcing his elder brother's 
death shall call him back to England. Had 
it not. been so, there would have been 
small chance of his being encowitered in 
the streets of London duriug the shooting 
season by gur poor friend Joel. But what 
should 2 country.lout know of such mat- 
ters? It is to London that he works his 
way, feeling assured that in that emporiam 
of wealth, and fashion, and luxury, sooner 
or later, he must meet his rival. So far he 
has reason, and by slow degrees be reaches 
the metropolis, journeying from farm to 
farm, with'a day's job here and a day’s job 
there, until hé bas gained the site of a su- 


burban railway, on which he gets employ- 
ment as a porter. 

Here, seeing no means of: bettering him- 
self, he rests quietly for several months, 
more resigned and disposed to take interest 
in life again perhaps, but still with that 
one idea firmly fixed in his mind, and ea- 
gerly scanning’ the features or following 
the footsteps of any one whose face or figure, 


. reminds him, in ever so small a degree, of 


the hated “’Amilton.”” Perhaps it is for- 
tunate for Joel’s chances of retaining his’ ° 
situation that he cannot read, else the 
times he would have been seduced from ‘ 
his allegiance by seeing the mystic name - 
upon a hatbox or a portmanteau would 
have been without number. How many 
Hamiltons journeyed up and down that 


line, I wonder, and embarked’ or disem- 


barked at that station during the three 
months Joel Cray was porter there! But 
personal characteristics were all the guides : 
he followed after, and these were often 
sufficient to insure him a reprimand. ‘At 
last he heard of a ‘situation as potboy in the - 
West End of London, and resigned half his 
wages to increase his chance of meeting 
Muiraven. 

But Muiraven spent his Christmas and 
his spring at Berwick Castle, and did not 
leave home again until he went to Glotton- 
bury and met the Mordaunts. 

Meanwhile, poor Joel, much disheart- 
ened at repeated failures, but with no in- 
tention of giving in, searched for him high 
and low, and kept his wrath boiling, all 
ready for him when they should meet, by a 
nightly recapitulation of his wrongs. 

Muiraven leaves Priestley, and ‘embarks | 
for India. The ‘unfortunate avenger is 
again baffled. 

The season passes, and he has ascer- 
tained nothing. Among the “ *Amiltons”’ 
he has met or heard of, he can trace no 
member answering to the description of 
Myra’s betrayer. Many are tall and fair, 
and many tall and dark; but the white 
skin, and the blue eyes, and the dark hair, 
come not, and the poor, honest, faithful 
heart begins to shaw signs of weariness. 
“Who knows?” so he argues—for two 
years and more Myra had heard nothing of 
him—‘ perhaps he may have died in the 
interim. 0, if he could only ascertain that 
he had!” 

" But this search is as fatile as the first; 
By degrees Joel confides his sorrow and his 
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design to others—it:is so hard to. suffer all 
by one’s self—and his acquaintances are far 
ger to assist him, for there is something i ir- 
resistibly. exciting in a hue and cry}. but 
their efforts, though well meant, fall to the 
ground, and hope and courage begin to 


slink away together. During this year, Joel” 


passes through the various phases of potboy, 
bottle-cleaner and warehouse porter, until 
he has worked his way down to the Docks, 
where his fine-built musculat frame and 
capabilities of endurance make him rather 
a valuable acquisition. He is still in this 
position when Lord | Muiraven retuins 
from. the East Indies. 





M tiraven left Fen Court in a “strabgély 
unsettled, state of mind. He did not know 
if, he. were happier | or more’ miserable for 
the. discovery hé. had made. _ After ‘at 


received the 2 assurance of her pieces 


but how was_ his position bettered by ‘the’ 


circumstance ? Love makés, ls so unréd- 
sonable. A iwelvemonih ago he weuld 
have been ready to allirm that hé could 
bear anything for the knowledge that the 
girl whose affection he had been compélléd 
to resign, did not utterly despisé “hint. 
Now he knows that it is true, and thinks 
the truth but an aggravation of the insur- 
mountable barriers that fate has raised be- 
tween them. 

“le T were only a worse fellow than I 
am,” he thinks, impatiently, as he travels 
pack to town— if 1 were as careless ¢ as 
half the fellows that I meet, I'should seat- 
ter every obstacle to the wind, and make 
myself happy i in my own way; but it would 
break dad’s heart; and on the’ top of losing 
dear old Bob, too!” 

The question, whether the woman ‘by 
means of whom he would like to be “ hap- 
py in his own way” would aid aiid abet 
his unholy wishes, does not enter into his 
calculations just then, Had there been 
any probability of their “fulfilment, she 
might have done 80, and Lord Muiraven 
would have found his level. But it flatters 
him to think that Irene’s virtue and re- 
spectability are the magnanimous gifts of 
his powers of self-control. He forgets that 
she even forbade his speaking to her on the 
subject, and feels quite like Sir Galahad, 
or St, Anthony, or anybody else who was 
particularly. good at resisting temptation 


(Heaven knows, a place in the Calendar is 
small enough reward for so rare a virtue "), 
as he reyiews the circunistances of his vis- 
it, and willfally consigns poor old Colonel 
Mordaunt to the realms of eternal frizzling. 

How the shadows of the past rise up to 
mock him now, and tell him that were his 
wildest Speculations realized, there would 
still remain an obstacle’ to his asking any 
woman to bécomé his wife ? How he cursea 
that obstacle and his own folly, as he- 
dashes onward to the metropolist and how 
many of his ‘fellow:paasengers - that day 
may not—bad they indulged’ them—have 
had similar thoughts to his! It is the mis- 
fortiine of this ‘niiserable purblind exist= 
ence that we miist ‘either loiter timidly’ 
along thé road of life, péimitting outselVés* 
to be outdistanéed at each step, or rtsit' 
vonwaid with the ruck, pélitiell, hele 
skelter, stiimbling over a stone here, rush- 
ing headlong’ against a dead wall theré— 
on, on, with scarce a thought’ to what we’ 
have left behind us, and no knowledge as 
to What lies before—straining, pushing, 
striving, wrestling—and ‘the devil tdke the 
hindmost. 

What wonder if we oftener fall than 
stand, and that thé aforesaid gentleman 
doés take a i pretty considérable number of 
Ash 8 

Muiraven cannot bear the presence of 
that Nemesis; and the’ éndeavor to outwit 
it drives him wild for afew days; after 
which’ he runs up to Scotland, startling 
Lora Norham with his eccentric behaviour, 
until the time arrives for him to cross the 
channel with his cousin’Stratford and meet 
the outward-bound steamer at Brindisi. 
The yoyage does him good. There is no 
panacea for dispersing miserable thoughts 
like lots of bustle and moving about—and 
it is very difficult to be lovesick in the 
company of a set of excellent fellows who 
will not leave you fora moment: to your- 
self, but keep -you smoking, drinking, 
laughing and chaffing from morning: til} 
night. There are times, of course, when 
the remembranceé of Irene comes back to 
him—in his berth, at night, for instance; 
but Muiraven is no sentimentalist: he loves 
her dearly, but he feels more disposed to 
curse than ery when he remembers her, 
although the only thing he curses is his 
own fate and hers. He reaches Bengal in 
safety, and for the next few months his 
cousin and ‘he ‘are up country, “‘ pig-stick- 
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» ‘and madé much of among thosé regi- 
ments with the members of which they are 
acquainted, During his absence, Muiraven’ 
hears no news except such as is connected 
with his own family. His ‘brother ig mar- 
ried (it was a great cause of offence to the’ 
Robertson family that he did not remain 
in England till the important ceremony was 
over), and his old father feels’ lonely with- 
out Cécil, and wants his eldest- son back 
again. ‘Muiraven; also, beginning to feel 
rather homesick, and as though he had had 
enough of India, Christmas finds him once 
more at Berwick Castle: paler and thinner 
perhaps than he looked on leaving England; H 
but the heat of the climate of Bengal is 
more than sufficient to aécount for stich 
trifling changés. He arrives just in time 
for the abniversary; anda week aftér- 





wards he wants to return to London, being” 


anxious (so he says) about the fate of cer- 
tain valuables which he purchased in Cal- 
cutta months ago, and sent home-roand 
the Cape. Lord Norham suggests that his 
agent will do all that is necessaty concern- 
ing them; but Muiraven considers it abso- 
lately important that he should be on the 
spot himself. The fact is, he is hankering 


after news of Irene again; the dead silence: 


of the last six months respecting her be- 
gins to oppress him like some hideous 
nightmare; the false excitement is over, 
and the ruling passion regains its ascen- 
dancy. Whatif anything should have hap- 
pened to her in his absence? Notwith- 
standing her prohibition to the contrary, 
he sent her a note on his return to England, 
simply telling the fact, and expressing a 
hope that they mightsoon meet again; but 
to this letter he has received no answer. 
He becomes restlessly impatient to hear 
something—anything, and trusts to the de- 
spatch of a cargo of Indian and- Chinese 
toys, which he has brought home for Tom- 
my, to break again the ice between them. 
It is this hope that brings him up to Lon- 
don, determined to see after the arrival of 
these keys to Irene’s heart himself, 

‘They are all safe but one—the very case 
which he thinks most of, which is crammed 
to the lid with those wonderfel sky-blue 
elephants, and crimson horses and spotted 
dogs, which the natives of Surat turn and 
color, generation after generation, without 
entertaining, apparently,the slightest doubt 
of their fidelity tonatare. It wasconsigned, 
among many others, to the care of a Cal- 


cutta agent for shipment and address; and 
Muiraven is at first almost afraid that it 
has: been left behind. His cousin Strat- 
ford suggests that they shall go down to 
the docks and inquire themselves after 
it. ; a 

“Queer place. the docks, Muiraven! 
Have you ever been there?, It’s quite a 
new sensation, I assure you, to see-the 
heaps of bales, and casks, and cases, and 
to hear all the row that goes on amongst 
them. [Let’s go, if you’ve got nothing else 
to do this morning. I know that it?ll 
amuse you.” 

And so they visit the docks in » conipany. 

There is no trouble about the missing 
case. It turns up almost as soon -as they 
mention it, and proves to have come‘to no 
worse grief than having its direction oblit- 
erated by the leakage.of a barrel of tar. 
So, having had their minds set at rest-with 
respect to. Tommy’s possessions; Muiraven 
and Stratford link ams and stroll through 
the docks together, watching the business 
going on around them: with keen interest. 
‘They look rather singular and out of place, 
these two fashionably dressed and. aristo- 
cratic young men, among the rough sailors 
and porters, the warehouse-men, negroes, 
and foreigners of all descriptions that crowd 
the docks. Many looks are directed after 
them as ‘they pass ‘by, and many remarks, 
not at all complimentary to their rank, are 
made as soon as they are considered out of 
hearing. But as they reach a point which 
seems devoted. to the stowage of bales of - 
cotton, or some such goods, a rough-look- 
ing young féllow, a porter,. apparently, 
who has just had a huge bale hoisted on to 
his shoulders by a-companion, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise lets it roll backward 
to the earth again, and stepping forward, 
directly blocks their pathway. 

“Now, my good fellow?’ says Muiraven, 
carelessly, as though to warn him that he 
is intruding. 

«What are yer arter?? remenstrates the 
other workman, who has been knocked 
over by the receding bale. 

“T beg your pardon,” says Joel Cray, 
addressing Muiraven (for Joel, of course, 
itis), “but, if Idon’t mistake, you goes by 
the name of ‘’Amilton ? ” 

This is by no means the grandiloquent 
appeal by which he has often dreamed of, 
figuratively speaking, knocking his adver- 
sary over before he goes in without any. 
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figure of speech at all, 
hash for him.” 

But how seldom are events: we hare 
dreamed of, fulfilled in their proper course! 

That man (or woman) that jilted usi 
With what a torrent of fiery eloquence did 
we intend to overwhelm them for their 
perfidy when first we met them face to 
face; and how weakly, in reality, do we 
accept their proffered hand, ard express a 
hope we see them well! Our ravings are 
mostly confined to our four-posters. This 
prosaic nineteenth century affords us so 
few opportunities of showing off our rhe- 
torical powers! 

On Joel's face, although it is January, 
and he is standing in the teeth of a cold 
north-wind, the sweat has already risen; 
and ‘the hand he dares not raise hangs 
clenched by his side. Still, he is a servant 
in'a public place, surrounded by spectators 
—and he'meay be mistaken! Which facts 
flash through his mind in a moment, and 
keep him quiescent in his rival’s path, 
looking not. much more dangerous than 
any other impatient half-doubting man 
might be. 

“As sure as I live,’ he repeats, some- 
what huskily, “you goes by the name of 
*? Amilton,’ sirP? . 

*\Is he drunk?” says Muiraven, appeal- 
ing to the bystanders. “It’s rather early 
in the day forit. Stand out of my way— 
will you?” 

“What do you want with the gentle- 
man?” demands his fellow-workman. 

“Satisfaction! roars Joel, nettled by 
the manner of his adversary into showing 
something like the rage he feels. “‘ You’re 
the man, sir! It’s no use your denying of 
it. Fve searched for you high and low, 
and now [’ve found you, you don’t go 
without answering to me forherruin. Yeu 
may be agentleman, but you haven’t acted 
like one; and Pil have my revenge on you, 
or die for it!” 

A crowd has collected round them now, 
and things begin to look rather unpleasant. 

“We're -going to have a row,” says 
Stratford, gleefully, as he prepares to take 
off his coat. 

“Nonsense, Stratford! The fellow’s 
drunk or mad. I cannot have you mixed 
up with a crew like this. If you don’t 
move out of my way and stop your infernal 
insolence,” he continues to Joel Cray, “1 
will hand you over to a policeman,” 


and “settles his 


“Tam not insolent-~I only tell you the 
truth, and the whole world may know it. 
Your name's ‘’Amilton.’ You ruined a 
poor girl, under a promise of matriage, 
and left herand her child to perish of grief 
and hunger! And as sure as there’s a God 
in heaven, I’ll make you answer for your 
wickedness towards ’em !’ 

“Ugh P? groans the surrounding crowd 
of navvies, always ready, at the least ex- 
euse, to take part against the ‘bloated 
hairestocracy.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talkingabout, 
You must have mistaken me for aome one 
else,” replies Muiraven, who cannot resist 
refuting such an accusation. 

“Surely you are not going to parley with | 


_ the man!” interposes Stratford. 


“You don’t know -of such a place as 
Hoxford, may be?’’ shouts Joel, with an 
inflamed countenance, and a clenched fist, 
this time brought well to the front— nor 
of such a village as Fretterley?—nor you 
have never heard tell of such a girl as 
Myra Cray? Ah! I thought ’'d make you 
remember!” as Muiraven, turning deadly 
white, takes a step backward. ‘Let go, 
mates—let me have at him, the d—d thief, 
who took the gal from me first, and ruined 
her afterwards!’ 

But they hold him back, three or four of 
them ata time, fearing the consequences 
of anything like personal violence. 

“‘Muiraven, speak to him! Whatis the 
matter?” says his cousin, impatiently, ag 
he perceives his consternation. : 

“T cannot,” he replies at first; and then, 
as though fighting with himself, he stands 
upright and confronts Joel boldiy. 

“What have you to tell me of Myra 
Cray? Where is she? What does she 
want of me? Why has she kept her hid- 
ing-place a secret for so long?” 

““Why did you never take the trouble to 
look after her?” retorts Joel. ‘ Why did. 
you leave her to die of a broken heart? 
Answer me that!’ 

“To diel Is she dead 2” he says, in a 
low voice. 

“Ay! she’s out of your clutches—you 
needn’t be afraid of that, mister—nor will 
ever be in them again, poor lass! And 
there’s nothing remains to he done now 
but to take my satisfaction out of you.” 

“And how do you propose to take it?. 
Do you wish to fight me?’ demands Muir 
aven, calmly. . 
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“Better not, mate!’ says one of his 
comrades, in a whisper. 

“Bleed him?’ suggests another, in the 
same tone. . 

As for Joel, the quiet qnestion takes him 
at a disadvantage. He doesn’t know what 
to make of it. 

“ When a feller’s bin wronged,’ he be- 
gins, awkwardly— . 

“He demands satisfaction,” continues 
Muiraven. ‘I quite agree with you. That 
idea holds good in my class as much as in 
yours. But you seem to know very little 
more than the facts of this case. Suppose 
I can prove to you that the poor girl you 
speak of was not wronged by me—what 
then?” 

“You've been adeal too’asty,? whispers 
one of his friends. 


“But your name’s ‘’Amilton,’ aint it??? 


says Joel, mistily. 

“It is one of my names. But that is 
nothing to the purpose. Far from shirking 
inquiry, I am very anxions.to hear all you 
can tell me about Myra Cray. When can 
you come home with me? Now?” 

“Muiraven! in Heaven’s name—is this 
ene of your infernal little scrapes?” says 
Stratford. : 

“In Heaven's name, hold your tongue 
for the present, and you shall know all. Is 
there any reason why this man should not 
accompany me to my place of residence ?” 
continues Muirayen, addressing one of the 
bystanders. . 

** He can go well enongh, if he likes to. 
He’s only here by the job.” 

“Will you come, then ?”? to Joel. 

“Ym sure I don’t know what to say,” 
returns Joel, sheepishly. ‘“’Taint what I 
call satisfaction to be going ’ome with a 
gentleman.” 7 

“Come with me first, and then, if I do 
not give you entire satisfaction with re- 
spect to this business, we will fight it out 
your own way afterward.” 

“*Gentleman can’t say fairer than that,” 

‘is the verdict of the crowd. So Joel Cray, 
shamefacedly enough, and feeling as 
though all his grand schemes for revenge 

-had melted iato thin air, follows Muiraven 
and Stratford out of the docks, while his 


companions adjourn to drink the health of * 


his enemy in the nearest public house. 

‘“‘Where are you going to take him?” 
demands Stratford, as a couple of hansoms 
obey his cousin’s whistle. 
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“To Saville Moxon’s. You must come 
with us, Hal. I have been living under a 
mask for the last five years; but it is time 
I should be true at last.” 

“True at last! What humbug, Muiraven! 
As if all the world didn’t know—” 

“ Hush, Hal!—~you pain me. The world 
knows as much about me as it does of 
every one else.’? : 

Saville Moxon—-now a barrister, who has 
distinguished himself on more than one 
Occasion—lives in the Temple. Fifteen 
minutes bring them to his chambers, where 
they find him hard at work among his 
papers, ‘ 

“T feel beastly awakward,” says Muir- 
aven, with a conscious laugh, as Moxon is 
eager to learn the reason of their appear- 
ance in such strange company; “but I’ve 
got a confession to make, Moxon, and the 
sooner it’s over the better. Now, my good 
fellow, pass on.” _ : 

This Mast request is addressed to Joel, 
who, half doubting whether he shall make 
his cause good after all, recapitulates, in 
his rough manner, the whole history of 
Myra’s return to Priestley—the birth of 
her child—ber aimless searches after her 
betrayer—and lastly, her unexpected 
death. 

Muiraven starts slightly, and changes 
color as the child is mentioned; but other- 
wise he hears the sad story through:un- 
moved. The other two men sit by in si- 
lence, waiting his leave to express their 
astonishment at the intelligence. 

“Poor Myra?’ says AMuiraven, thought- 
fully,.as Joel, whose voice has been rather 
shaky towards the end, brings his tale to a 
conclusion. “I don’t wonder you thought 
badly of me, my friend; but there is some- 
thing tu be said on both sides. g never 
wronged your cousin—” 

“You say that to my face?’? commences 
Joel, his wrath all ready to boil-over again 
at such a supposition. 

“Stay! Yes—I repeat it. The person 
whom I most wronged in the transaction 
was myself. Hername was not Myra Cray, 
but Myra Keir. She was my wife.?’- 

“Your wife!” repeats Joel, staring va- 
cantly. 

“Good keavens?? 
Moxon. 

“ Muiraven! are yeu mad” says Strat- 
ford. , . 

‘* ‘My dear fellows, do you think Pd say 


exclaims Saville 
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a thing of this kind for the mere purpose 
of sneaking out of a scrape? You know 
-what our-ideas are on the subject. What 
man of the world would blame very deeply 
a youthful liaison between a college fresh- 
man and a pretty barmaid? But this was 
no passing frailty of mine. I met this girl, 
formed an attachment for her, brought her. 
up to London, married her privately in the 
old church of St. Sepulchre, and settled 
her at Fretterley, whence she—she—left 
me”? 

And Muiraven, leaning back against the 
mantel-piece, sets his teeth at that remem- 
brance, and looks sternly down upon the 
hearthrug, although it all happened so 
many years ago. 

“She left you—yes,” cries Joel, but 
not before you had near broke her poor 
art with your unkindness, sir. And she 
came back, Hove lamb, to her own people 
and her own ’ouse, and died ie likea 
dog in a ditch.” 

“She left the house I had provided for 
her with—with some oue else,’ says Muir- 
aven, frowning. 

“ She left it with me, sir, her own cous- 
in, who wouldn’t have hurt a hair of her 
’ead. I searched for her long, and I found 
her un’appy and wretched, and I persuad- 
ed of her to come back ’ome with me; 
thinking as you had wronged her, for she 
never said a word of her being married; 
poor lass, from that day to the day of her 
death.” 

“She had sworn to me she would not, 
knowing how fatal the consequences might 
be of such a confession. Now, Moxon, 


you know all. Had my wife remained: 


with me, I might perhaps have summoned 
up courage before now to tell my father 
the truth ; but she left me—as I thought to 
disgrace herself—aud though I searched 
for her in every direction, 1 was unable to 
obtain any clue to her destination. Then 
I went abroad—you remember the time— 
and hoped to forget it all, but the memory 
has clung to me like a curse ever since, 
until I met this fellow to-day in the docks. 
Rise I might have gone on to all eternity, 
considering myself still fettered by this 
early misalliance, And the child died, 
too, you say?’ turning again to: Joel. 
** Was it a boy?” 

“The child aint dead no more than you 

re,” replies Joel, gruffly, for he has been 
cheated out of his revenge, and no one 


_Seems the better for it. 


“ He’s a strong 
chap of four year old, all alive and. kick- 
ing, and if you’re the gentleman you pre- 
tend to be, you'll provide for him as a gen- 
tleman should.” 

“Alive! Good heavens! and four years 
old! How this complicates matters! Mox- 
on, that child is my legitimate heir.” 

“Of course he is, if you were married. 
But where is he? that’s the next thing to 
ascertain, With your family, eh?” turn- 
ing to Joel. 

“No, he aint been along of em Since his 
mother’ 8s death, for there was a lady at 
Priestley—the only creetur as was good to 
my poor lass when she lay dyin’—~and she 
was real kind, God bless ’er; and the poor 
gal she died on her bosom, as they tell me; 
and afterwards Mrs. Mordaunt—that was 
the lady—she took Tommy along with her 
up to the Court, and—” 

“Tommy! The Court! Good heavens! 
do you mean to tell me that the boy you 
speak of, Myra Cray’s child, was adopted 
by Mrs. Mordaunt of Fen Court, the wife 
of Colonel Mordaunt, of—~” 

“In course, the colonel’s lady; and she 
makes a deal of him, too, so they say. But 
still, if he’s yourn, sir, you’re the proper 
person to look after him, and I shan’t call . 
it justice if you don’t.”’ 

“Stratford, you know the box of toys 
we went after to-day?” 

“That you kicked up such a shindy 
about? Yes.” 

“Tt is for that child that I brought them 
home.”’ 

* Did you know of this then?” 

“Nota word; but Ihave stayed with the 
Mordaunts, and seen him. And to think 
he should be my own! How extraordinary ?? 

“Deuced inconvenient,..I should say. 
What do you mean to do next?” 

“Go down to Priestley at the earliest 
opportunity. You'll come with me, Hal?” 

Better take Moxon, he may be of use, 
I'm none.” 

Then Moxon agrees to go; and they talk 
excitedly together for afew minutes, and 
almost forget poor Joel, who is anxiously 
awaiting the upshot of it all. 

* Well, are you satisfied, or do you still 
wish to fight me?” says Muiraven to him, 
presently. nes 

“T suppose I'll have no call to fight you, 
sir, if you really married her; but I must 
say I should like to see-the lines.” ~ 
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““You shall see them, Cray, for her sake 
‘aswell as mine. And, meanwhile, what 
cant do for you?” 
ey ‘want nothing now,’ sir, “put to go 
home again and look after mother and the 
little ’ans.? | ~ 

“T cannot talk more to you at present, 
but you may ‘be sure Tshall see that none 
ef her ‘relations want. Here is my address” 
—~giving him a card—* any one will tell 
you where it is. Come to me there to- 
morrow evening, and we will consalt what 
Tecan do to pest prove my friendship to 

you.” Upon which Muiraven puts out his 
hand and grasps Joel’s rough palm, and 
the poor, honest, blundering | soul, feeling 
‘anything but victorious, ‘and yet with a 
load lifted off his’ bosom, turns’ to grope 
his way down stairs. 

“Don’t you lose that card,” says Strat- 
ford, who steps outside the door to show 
him where to go; ‘for I am sure his Jord- 
ship will prove a good friend to you, if you 
will let him be so.” 

“His lordship!’’ repeats Joel, woudering” 
fy; “which be a lord? the little ’un?” 

“No, no, the gentleman whom you call 
Hamilton. His real name is Lord Muir- 
aven; you must not forget that.’” 

ay lord—a real lord—and he was mar- 

' fied to my poor lass! No wonder it killed 
her! And that child Tommy a lord’s son. 
Darn it, how little difference there is be- 
" tween ’em ‘when they’re covered with 
dirt. 33 
The first chuckle that has left Joel’s 

lips for many a Joug month, breaks from 
them as he steps carefully down the steep 
staircase, and ponders on the wonderful 
trath he has been told. “A lord’s son,” 
he repeats, as he gains ‘the street, and Bro- 
eeeds to shuffle back to the docks again, 
“That boy a lord’s son! “Now, I wonder if 
my poor lass knew it all along; or, if not, 
_if it makes her feel a bit easier to know it 
now?” 





Muiraven and Moxon have a long con- 
wersation together as they travel down to 
Glottonbury. 

“T conclude this early” marriage of yours 
was what people call a love-match, eh?” 
remarks the latter, inquisitively. : 

Mairaven colors. : 

“Well, yes, I suppose so; but love ap- 
pears to usin such a differént light, you 
know, when we come to a maturer age.” 


“Never having had any experience in 
that respect, can’t say I do know.” 

“You are lucky,” with a sigh. “What 
I mean to say is, that at the time I certain- 
ly thought I loved her. She was just the 
style of woman to inflame a boy’s first pas- 
Ssion—pretty features, perfect shape, and a 
certain air of abandon abouther. ‘And then 
she was several years older: than myseif?? 
’ “Ab! T understand.” 

“I was not ‘ hooked,’ if you mean that,” 
says Muiraven, quickly. 

“T never knew a fellow yet, my dear boy, 
who acknowledged that he had been, But 
when a gentleman, under age—” 

“J was two-and-twenty.? 

«Never mind. ‘You were as- green as a 
schoolboy. When a man, in your station 
of life, I repeat, is drawn into marriage with 
@ woman from 2 class inferior to his own, 
and older than himself, you may call it 


“what you choose, but the world-in general 


will call it * hooking,’ 

“ Weil, don’t let us talk of it at all, then,” 
says Muiraven. | 

“All right; we'll change the subject. 
How beastly cold it is.” 

Yet, do what they will, the conversation 
keeps veering round to the forbidden topic 
till Muiraven has made a clean breast of it 
tohis friend. Arrived at Glottonbury, they 
make roundabout inquiries concerning 
Priestley and the Mordaunts, and there our 
hero learns, for the firat time, of the colo- 
nel’s death and the subsequent departure 
of his widow. So that it is no surprise to 
Moxon and himself to be received by Oliver 
only when they present themselves at-Fen 
Court. 

* = * * = = * 

* Of course the natural astonishment ex- 
cited by the assertion that Tommy is Lord 
Muirayen’s lawful heir has to be allayed 
by the explanation given above. And then 
Oliver, who has received the golden key to 
the mystery that has puzzled them, and 
knows much more about it than Saville 


‘Moxon, becomes quite friendly ‘and inti- 


mate with’ Muiraven; and wants him to stay 
at the Court, and when. his invitation is de- 
clined on the score of his-visitor’s anxiety 
to find Mrs. ‘Mordaunt and the boy, shakes 
hands with him warmly, applauding his 
zeal, and wislsing him all success in his un- 
dertaking, with an enthusiasm that awak- 
ens the barristers. suspicions. 

“What the deuce was that fellow- so 
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friendly about?” he inquirea, as they jour- 
ney back to town. ‘“ Why is he so anxious 
you should neither eat, drink nor sleep till 
you get on tho track of old Mordaunt’s 
widow ?”” 

“Why yeu know perfectly well she has 
the boy.” 

“ What of that? she wont eat him, I sup- 
pose; and what difference can a day, more 
or Jess, make to you before you see him?” 

“You have evidently not much idea of 
Paternal affection,”’ says Muiraven, as he 
strikes a fusee on the heel of his boot. 

“Well, where the father has never seen 
his child, and didn’t even know he had got 
one—I can’t say I have.”’ 

“T have already told you that T have seen 
him.” 

“ And liked him?” 

“Very much! He is a charming little 
child!’ 

“Indeed! How curious! Now, I won- 
der if your liking for him arose from a nat- 
ural instinct, or from any extraneous cir- 
cumstances that may have surrounded him. 
That question would form gather a neat 
psychological study.” 

“T don’t follow you, Moxon.” 

“No? By the way, Muiraven, what be- 
came of that girl—now, what was her name? 
~—Miss—Miss— St. John, wasn’t it?—whom 
you were so keen after, a few seasons ago?” 

“ Keen after! How you do exaggerate, 
Moxon. Why she—she is Mrs. Mordaunt. 
I theught you knew that!” 

“OP? says Moxon, quietly. 

“Pray have you anything more to say on 
this subject ?” remarks his friend presently, 
with some degree of pique. 

“Nothing whatever, my dear fellow— 
nothing whatever. Only pray let us do all 
in our power to get on the track of that 
charming child as soon as possible.” 

“Moxon, I hate you!’ says Muirayen, 
shortly. 

But he cannot afford to dispense with 
his aid nevertheless. The next day finds 
them at Laburnum Cottage, the residence 
of Mrs. Cavendish; and even that lady’s 
state of fiutter in receiving one of the aris- 
tocracy in her tiny drawing-room, cannot 
prevent her treating them to a burst of in- 
dignation at the contuct of her niece. 

“So wrong—so very wrong’’—she affirms, 
with just a sufficient chance of breaking 
flown to render it necessary to hold her 
eambric handkerchief in her hand—‘' so 


unusnal—so peculiar—so strange of Mra. 
Mordaunt to leave us without the slightest 
clue to her place of residence. And she 
might die, you know, my lord, or anything 
else, and nota soul near her. Pm sure I 
feel quite ashamed if any one asks after 
her. And there was not the least occasion 
for concealment; though, as I always say, 
we can expect no one to believe it.’ 

‘Mrs. Mordaunt has probably her own 
reasons for acting as she does.”” 

“QO, you are very good, to make excuses 
fer her, my lord. But she was always will- 
fully inclined. And the colonel, whom we 
thought so much of, has behaved so badly 
to her, leaving all his money away to his 
nephew ; and then, to make matters worse, 
Irene will continue to keep a dirty little 
boy whom she picked up i in the village, al- 

though—” 

“That dirty little boy is my son, Mrs 
Cavendish.” 

Mrs. Cavendish turns pale—starts, and 
puts up her handkerchief to her eyes. It 
cannot be true; and, if it is, that he should 
stand there and confess it! What are the 
aristocracy coming to? iM 

Saville Moxon is so afraid the lady is 
about to faint, that he rushes to the rescue, 
giving her the whole story in about two 
words. Upon which she revives, and be- 
comes as enthusiastic as Oliver was. . 

“Omylord, I beg a thousand pardons! 
Tused the word ‘dirty’ most unadvisedly. 
Of course she has kept him scrupulously 
clean, and has treated him just like her own 
child. And I always said—it was the re-' 
mark of every one—what an aristocratic- 
looking boy he was. How surprised—how 
charmed she ‘will be! O, you must find 
her; I am sure it cannot beso difficult. 
And [believe she’s in England, though that 
horrid old Walmsley will not tell.” 

“You think he knows her address, then ?”” 

“Tam sure of it; but it’s no use asking 
him. Pve begged and implored of him to 
tell me, but the most. he will do is to for- 
ward my letters; and Irene always answers 
them through hie and there’s an end 
of it.” 

“ And she is well?” demands Muiraven, 
anxiously. 

“*O, the dear child’s quite well, my lord,’” 
replies Mrs. Cavendish, mistaking the pro- 
noun; “you need have no fear of that. 
Her letters are full of nothing but Tom- 
my. She little thinks whom she has got 
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the charge of. 
sure.’ 

“Tam afraid we must leave you now,” 
-saysher visitor, rising, ‘as we must try and 
‘see Mr. Walmsley to-day.’? 

‘“'O, can’t you stay a few minutes longer 
—just ten? No! Well, then, good-by, my 

lord, and I hope you will let me know as 
soon as you have traced my niece.” 

And Airs. Cavendish, much to her cha- 
grin, is left alone; for Mary, who has been 
up stairs all this time changing her dress, 
descends to. the drawing-room in her new 
blue merino, all ready to captivate his lord- 
ship, just as his lordship’s tall figure disap- 
pears outside the garden gate. 

‘““Just.a minute too late! What a pity!” 
‘thinks Mfrs, Cavendish, as she puts up her 
eyeglass to watch the departure of the two 
young men. “Well, he certainly is a fine- 
looking man. And fancy his being a wid- 
ower! Not bat what I think my Mary 
would be too sensible to object to that. 
And if the child were in the way, why, I 
dare say Irene wouldn’t mind continuing 
the charge, as she seems so fond of it. 
Well, all Lhope is he’ll come again, and PH 
take good care next time that Mary is ready 
dressed to receive him. Such a chance to 
throw away! Ifhe’d only seen her as slie 
looks now, the girl’s fortane would have 
been made.” 

* * #*# *£ € #* «# 

Old Walmsley the solicitor isa tougher 
customer to deal with than either of them 
anticipated, and even Saville Moxon finds 
it beyond his skill to worm out anything 
from him that he doesn’t feel disposed 
to tell. 

“It’s all very well, gentlemen,” he says, 
in answer to their combined entreaties, 

“but you're asking me to betray the confi- 
dence of one of my clients, which is a thing 
Pve never done during a practice of five 
and thirty years, and which I don’t intend 
to begin doing now.”? 

‘But, look here, Mr. Walmsley,” says 
Muiraven, “surely, under the circom- 
stances, I have a right todemand Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s address; she is detaining my child 
from me.” 

“Then you can write and demand the 
child, my lord, and the letter shall be duly 
forwarded to her.” 

“ But she may not answer it.” 

“J think that very unlikely.” 

“Bat I want to see my child.” 


She will be proud, I am 
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“Tam sure’ my client will not detain it 
an hour longer than it is her due.” 

“‘But I want to see her,” he bursts out, 
impetuously. 

Old Walmsley looks at him over his spec- . 
tacles. 

“think you were the Honorable Eric 


: Keir, my lord ?? 


*© What of it?” 

“J was in the late Mrs. St. John’s entire 
confidence.”? Muiraven reddens. 

«Well, if you were, you know the reason 
why I disappointed her. [have just told 
it you. I was a married men—I am a 
widower!’ . 

“And Mrs. Mordaunt is a widow!” 

‘Exactly so. Moxon, for Heaven’s sake, 
can’t you find something more interesting 
to stare at than myself? Now, will you 
give me her address, Mfr. Walmsley?” 

“ Tsee no further reason for it, my lord. 
‘You can still write.” 

“ This is too hard,” cries Muiraven, im- 
petuously, as he jumps up from his seat, 
and commences striding up and down the 
solicitor’s office. “Afy tongue has been 
tied for years. Ihave banished myself from 
her presence; I have even left hume in 
order to avoid the temptation of speaking 
to her; and, now that the opportunity pre- | 
sents itseli—now that at last Iam able to 
—to—” 

“ Go on, Muiraven,’’ says Moxon, encour- 
agingly, “to claim my charming child.” 

‘ You shan’t go down with me, wherever 
itis, for one,” replies Muiraven, flushing 
up to the roots of his hair, as he tries to 
turn off his rhapsody with an uneasy laugh. 
“ Mr. Walmsley, is there no hope for me 2” 

“None that I shall betray Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s confidence, my lord.’’ 

Muiraven sighs. 

“Well, I suppose I must content myselt 
with writing, then.” 

“ But if,” continues the old lawyer, slyly 

“if you were to set yourself to guess the 
plaka where my client has hidden herself, 
why—why—” 

‘What then ?” eagerly. 

“J should be very much annoyed, my 
lord—exceedingly annoyed ; indeed,” with 
a low chuckle, “ were you to guess right, I 
think I shouli—I should—” ~ 

“What should you do? _ 

“Get up and leave the room, and slam 
the door behind me.” 

“ Comeon, Moxon,” says Muiraven, glee- 
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fuily, as he draws a chair to the table again. 
“Let's begin and guess ali the places in 
England alphabetically, till we come to the 
right one.” 

“ButIdon’t know any of them. I’ve 
forgotten all about my geography,” replies 
Moxon. 

“OQ nonsense; it’s easy as can be. Now 


for A: Aldersgate (O no! that’s in London). ° 


Aylesbury, Aberdeen, A——, A——. Both- 
er it! which are the plates that begins 
with A?” 

“Ammersmith,” suggests Moxon; at 
which old Walmsley laughs. 

“If you’re going to play the fool, I give 
it up,” says Muiraven, sulkily. 

“All right, dear old fellow! 
itdid begin with A. Arundel, Aberystwith, 
Axminster, There are three proper ones 
for you instead.’? 

“Alnwick, Alresford, Andover,” con- 
tinues his friend; and then, after a long 
pause, ‘‘ There are no more A’s. Let’s go 
on to B. Bristol, Brighton, Birmingham, 
Balmoral, Baltimore—”’ 

‘Stay; that’s in America, old boy! Bas- 
ingstoke, Bath, Beaminster. Doesn’t it re- 
mind one of ‘I love my love with a B, be- 
cause she is Beautiful. I hate her with a 
B, because she is Bumptious.” 

“Can’t you be sane for five minutes to- 
gether, Moxon? If this matter is sport to 
you, remember it’s death to me.” 

“ Better give it up, Muiraven, and write 
instead. You can’texpect to go on at this 
rate and keep ycur senses. 
all the towns in the United Kingdom, alpha- 

' betically, would ruin the finest mental con- 
stitution, Perhaps Mr. Walmsley could 
oblige us with a gazetteer.” 

**¥ don’t keep such a thing at my office, 
sir.” : 

“Let's try C, at all events, Moxon, and 
then Pll think about writing the letter. 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Carlisle, Cardiff, 
Cheltenham, Chester, Chatham— 

“Canton, Caribee Islands,” interposes 
Moxon. 

“Chichester, Cornwall, Clifton,” goes 
on Muiraven, with silent contempt; “ Croy- 
don, Cocklebury—Hallo! Moxon (starting), 
what's thai?’ as a loud slam of the office 
door interrupts his dreamy catalogue. 

“Only that Walmsley has rushed out of 
the room as if the old gentleman were after 
him.” 

* Bat what did I say ?? 


I thought 


To go through ° 


“Nothing that Lknowof. You were jab- 
bering over your towns beginning with C.” 

“But the word—the word—was it Croy- 
don or Cocklebury? Don’t you under- 
stand? Ihave hit the right one at last! 
By Jove! what luck?’ He is beaming all 
over, ashe speaks, with love and expec- 
tation. . 

“T suppose you must have; but Pm 
whipped if I know which it can be.’ 

“Iva Cocklebury. I’m sure it’s Cockle- 
bury. It can’t be Croydon. No one who 
wanted to hide would go te Croydon. It 
raust be Cocklebury ! : 

“ And where the deuce is Cocklebury ?” 

“Down in Hampshire, the most out-of- 
the-way place in the world. Iwas there 
once fora few days fishing; but how the 
hame came into my head beats me altogeth- 
er. It was providence or inspiration that 
putitthere. Butit’sallright now. I don’t 
care for anything else. I shall go down to 
Cocklebury to-night.” And leaping up 
from his chair, Muirayen commences to 
button his greatcoat and draw on his gloves 
again preparatory to a start. 

“ Hum!’ says Moxon. “You promised 
to see that mani Cray to-night.” 

“You can see him forme. You can tell 
him allI should have done. There is no 
personal feeling in the matter.” 

“ Cocklespillbury, or whatever its name 
is, being an obscure fishing hamlet, there 
is probably not another train to it to-day.” 

“QO nonsense! there is a train—there 
must be a train—there shall be a train? 

“Allright. And if not, you can have a 
special. Money’s no object.” 

“Moxon, I always thought you were 
rather a well-meaning fellow; but it strikes 
me that you’ ve not got much feeling in this 
matter.” 

“Talways thought you were a man of 
sense; but it strikes me that you’re going 
zo make an ass of yourself.” 

“Do you want to quarrel with me?” says 
Muiraven, grandly, as he steps opposite to 
his friend. 

“Not in the least, my dear fellow; but 
if anything could make us quarrel, it would 
be to see you acting with so little fore- 
thought.” 

“ Ah, Moxon, you don’t know what it is 
to—to—” 

“To be the father of ‘a charming child,’ 
no; but if I were, I am sure I should defer 
seeing him till to-morrow.’? 
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“Gentlemen, have you left off saying 
syour ABC? demands old Walmsley, as 
he puts his head in again at the door. 


“My dear sir, am so much obliged to ° 


you,” exclaims Muiraven, seizing his hand 
“with unnecessary warmth. 

“Pm rejoiced to hear it, my lord; but 
what for ?”? 

“For telling me Mrs. 
dress.” 

“Ym sure I never told youthat. It’s 
against my principles to betray a client’s 
confidence.” 

“But for slamming the door in that de- 
Aightful manner. It comes to the same 
thing, you know. 
shire. There can’t be two Cockleburys. 
-And now I must be off to see if I can seta 
‘train down there to-night.” 

“YT can satisfy you on that point, my 
Jord. No train stopping at the nearest sta- 
tion to Cocklebury leaves town after two 
-o’clock.”” 

“ The devil!’ says Muiraven. 

“Come, Muiraven, bereasorable. Keep 
your appointment with Cray this evening, 
and don’t think of leaving London till to- 
maorrow.”? 7” 

“He can’t doit,” interposes the solicitor, 
dryly. 

“He is equal. to anything; he will be- 
‘stride a forty-horse power bicycle if I don’t 
prevent him,” replies Moxon, laughing. 

But Muirayen does not laugh. All the 
dJight seems to have faded out of his face. 

“You are right, Moxon,” he says, gloom- 
aly. “Take me home, and do what you 
will with me. I am worse than a child.” 

Old Walmsley sees them go witha sly 
¢ehuckle and a rub of the hands. 

“ Hope I haven’t departed from my prin- 
ciples,’ he thinks to himself; “but I 
couldn’t have sent him away witheut it. 
Poor young thing. How it will brighten 
up her dull life to see him. And if it 
‘Should come right at last—and it looks very 
‘much to me as if it were coming right—why 
—why, I hope they'll let me draw up the 
‘settlements—that’s all.”? 

= * * = * * * 

. Joel Cray’s untutored mind is vastly as- 
tonished by the reception which he receives 
-at Lord Muiraven’s hands that evening, 

“J hope you understand perfectly,” says 
dis host, when, after considerable difficulty, 
jhe has induced the rough creature to take 
chair and sit down beside him, “that I 


Mordaunt’s ad- 


Cocklebury in Hamp-. 


had no idea but that my wife had left me 
with another man, else I should have ad- 
vertised openly for her, orset the. detective 
officers to find out her address... But I 
feared that discovery would only lead toan 
exposure of my own dishonor, and preferred 
the silent, solitary life I have adhered to 
since. Could I have known that Myra was 
still true to me, I would have risked every- 
thing to place her in the position she had 

a right to claim.” 

“She was true to you, sir,and no mis- 
take; for I don’t mind a-telling you now, 
that I tried hard to make her my wife; but 
*twern’t of no good. She allays stuck to it 
that she couldn’t forget you; and till 
strength failed her, she was on her feet 
a-tramping after you.” 

“Whilst I was out of the country, trying 
to forget the disgrace which I thougit ate 
tached tome. PoorMyra!? 

“*She’s dead and done with, sir. Ts no 
use our a-pipin’ nor a-quarrellin’ over her 
any more.’ 

“You speak very sensibly, Cray; bat at 
the same time, I am anxious to show you. 
that I regret the past, and should like to 
make some amends for it, if possible. I 
cannot let any of Myra’s relations want. 
You tell me you are going backto Priestley. : 
What do you do there ?” 

“Pm a day laborer, sir—my lord, I 
mean,” with a touch of his hair. 

“* And your mother?” 

“She takes in washin’, my Jord, and has 
five little ’uns to keep on it.”” 

“Tt is those five little ones I wish tohelp 
her and you to maintain; so I have placed 
with my friend here, ir. Moxon, who isa 
lawyer, two thousand pounds to bedisposed. 
of as you may’think best; either placed in 
the bank to your credit, or laid out in the 
purchase of land, or in any way that may 
most conduce to your comfort,” 

fh Ee Beer repeats Joel, 





‘Yes! that will bring you in about sixty 
pounds a year; orif you expend it ina 
little farm—? 

** Two —thousand —pounds!” reiterates 
the laborer, slowly, “it aint true, sir, 
surely me 

“I would not deceive yon, Cray. I give 
it you, noé as a compensation for your 
eousin’s blighted life, remember, but asa 
token that if I could I would have prevent 
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ed her’ unhappiness. I loved her, Cray; 
didn’t marry her to desert her. She de- 
serted me.” 

Joel’s dirty horny hand comes forth, tim- 
‘idly, but steadily, to meet Muiraven’s. 

“‘MayI do it, sir? God bless you for 
them words. They’re better than all the 
money to me. And if the poor girl can 
hear them too, I believe heaven looks the 
‘brighter to her. You're very good, sir. I 
asks your pardon: humbly forall my bad 
thoughts towards you, and I hope as you'll 
get a good wife and a true wife yet. That’il 
“be neither shame nor blame to you.” 

““Thank you, Cray. I hope before long 


you’ll do the same, and teach your children - 


“that gentlemen have hearts sometimes as 

well as poorermen. I shall always take an 
‘interest in you and your doings, and my 
friend here will see that the money I spoke 
of is handed over to you as soon as you are 
ready to receive it.” 

“I don’t know about the marrying, my 
Jord,” says Joel, sheepishly, “for it seems 
a troublous business at the best tome; but 
there'll be plenty of prayers going up for 
you from Priestley, and the worst I wishes 
‘for youis that they may bring you all the 
_ ‘luck you deserve.” = 

* And to think,” he continues to himself 
as he returns to his own home, “ that that 
‘there’s the chap I swore by my poor gal’s 
grave to bring to judgment for her 
wrongs !? 

a a a ee ee ee; 

The eleven o’clock train next day takes 
Muiraven down to the nearest town to 
‘Cocklebury. All by himself; he has posi- 
“tively refused to travel any more in Moxon’s 
company. Two hours bring him to the 
place; but there is no hotel there, only an 
-old-fashioned inn, with raftered ceilings 
and diamond-shaped windows, called “‘ The 
Coach and Horses,’? where our hero is com- 
pelled to putup and dine, whilst he sends 
a messenger overto Cocklebury. He has 
not come down unarmed, for he sat up late 
last night, writing a long detailed account 
to Mrs, Mordaunt of his early marriage and 
his wife’s identity, so that the worst may 
be over before he and Irene meet again. 
And this letter, which winds up anentreaty 
that he may go over at once to Cocklebury 


to see and claim his child, he despatches - 


as soon as possible to Irene’s residence, 
‘striving meanwhile to beguile his impa- 
tience by an attempt to masticate the fresh- 


ly-killed beef which the landlady of the 
“Coach and Horses,” places before him, 
and which only results in his emptying the 
flask of cognac he has brought with him, 
and walking up and down the cold, mnsty- 
smelling, unused room, until he has nearly 
worked himself intoa fever with impatience 
and suspense. How he pictures her feel- 


‘ings on opening that important packet! 


She will shed a few tears, perhaps, at first, 
poor darling, to learn he has ever stood in 
so close a relationship to any other woman = 
but they will soon dry up beneath the fever- 
ish delight with which she will recognize 
the truth that he is once more free—that 
they are both free, at last, to love and com- 
fort one another. Ah! that he could but 
be on the spot to comfort her now! What 
is this fool of a messenger about not to re- 
turn? It is not half a mile to Cécklebury! 
Why did he not go himself? 

' Peace! patience! He knows that he has 
done what is most right and properin send- 
ing an avant-courier to apprise her of -his 
coming; and it will not—it cannot be long 
before he holds her in his arms again. 

In his arms! God of heaven! how they 
tremble at the thought—in his arms !—that 
have seemed so many times to fold her 
sweet self against his heart, and closed 
upon the empty air instead! In his arms? 
His darling—his Irene—the one love of his 
life! He will kiss away her tears; he will 
pour his protestations of fidelity in her ear 
—he will have the right now to explain 
everything—to atone for everything—ito 
offer her the rest of his existence as repara- 
tion for the past! And she—his injured 
angel—his dear, suffering martyr—what a 
vista of happiness will open out before her! 
—what a—. Hark! what was that? A 
tap at the door. ' 

“Come in! come in!” 

His messenger has returned ; the landlady 
appears before him holding forth an en- 
yelop. ; 

“Giveit me—at once!’ He tears it from 
her hand impetuonsly, and she says after- 
wards, with some degree of umbrage, that. 
the gentleman looked more like a hungry 
wolf at her than a man who had had his 
dinner at the ‘ Coach and Horses.” 

The room is dark and gloomy. He takes 
the precious letter to the window; his hand 
shakes, so thathe can scarcely openit. At 
last! yes, it isherdear writing. Befgre he 
reads it, he presses kisses on the paper:— 
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. “My Dear Lorp Muravex,—I have 
ceceived your letter. I need not tell you 
‘that its contents were a great surprise ‘to 
me. I-was aware, from cértain papers be- 
tonging to his mother, and confided to me 
after her.death, that my adopted child was 
yyour son; but I was little prepared to hear 
that he. had ‘been born in wedlock. For 
hhis sake, I sincerely rejoice that it should 
be so. Ican fully enter into your natural 
anxiety to claim and acknowledge him, 
rand Iwill send him to you with as little 
delay as possible, But you must forgive 


me for declining your kind offer to visit me 
here, for I have literally seen no one since 
my dear husband’s death, and -feel quite 
unequal to the task of receiving visitors. If 
you will be.so good as to let me know how 
and when Tommy is to join you; I will be 
careful.to see your wishes are attended 
to. Believe me yours sincerely, 2A 
‘““TRENE. MORDAUNT.” 

She will not see him—will uot receive 
him at her house. What devil’s charm is 
again at work te-circumyvent their meeting? 

' [CONCLUDED IN. NEXT NUMBER:] : 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

Ir was no affectation of pique or senti- 
ment, or even a morbid sensibility, that 
made Irene desirous her place of residence 
should be kept, for the present, a secret 
from her friends and relations. She was 
simply sick of the world, and the world’s 
treatment of her; and felt as though she 
never should recover-from this last shock 
unless she were left alone. She had tried 
so hard during her married life to do ber 
duty, and win her husband’s trust and con- 
fidence, that it was a bitter blow to find for 
her reward that he had not only suspected 
her virtue as no other man would have 


dared to do, but had left her for sole leg- 


acy a dishonored name. He, for whose 
sake she had trampled ov the thorny love 
he believed her capable of cherishing, un- 
mindful how much her shrinking flesh bled 
from the contact so long as she might carry 
her head erect, her conscience undefiled 
‘and pure. She did not realize the extent 
of the injury done to her fair fame until 
the grave had closed over the remains of 
Colonel Mordaunt. Until then her mind 
had been so much occupied with the grief 
his loss occasioned her, that it had had no 
time to dwell on the doubtful position in 
which she would be placed by the altera- 
tion of his will. But afterwards she saw 
it! She read it in Olivers indignation, 
Isabella’s pity, and Mrs. Quekett’s ill-con- 
cealed delight. Notwithstanding the good 
intentions of her sister-in-law and stepson, 
it hurt her pride that they should press on 
her as a freewill offering that which 
should have been her own by right. She 
could appreciate their affection, but yet it 
stung her bitterly. She could not remain 
at Fen Court, where she had reigned su- 
preme, and where the power to reign to her 
life’s end would have been tco small a re- 
turn for the sacrifices she had made there, 
as a visitor, or even as a friend. And then 
the child—whom she had learned to love 
so much for his own sake—whom she re- 
garded as a sacred, though unconscious 
trust, from Eric—who was about the only 


creature left whom she could cling to—was 


“she to part withhim? Hername had been 
‘so cruelly associated with his, she could 


not keep him at Fen Court, nor even near 
it; nor should he be dependent on any one 
but herself or his own father for his main- 
tenance; what alternative, then, remained 
to her (unless she separated from Tommy 


“and meekly accepted the stigma cast upon 
‘them both) but to go away? 


irene was no humble-spirited, long-suf- 


fering Griselda, quietly to accept the indig- 


nity that had been offered her; the very 
fact that her husband’s suspicions were 
unfounded made her the more determined 
to show the world she snapped her fingers 


"at them, and nothing should induce her to 


part with the child of her adoption except 
Muiraven’s wishes. She did not feel these 
things so keenly before the will was read. 
Her heart had been softened by her last 
interview with Philip. She had felt so 
much for his distress, that her own had _ 
been, for the while, lost sight of. But 

when she. heard herself defamed, and 
knew that every servant in her employ was 
made aware that he had suspected her, her 
Pride rose uppermost; the firmness and 
decision which had made her what she 
was came to the front, and had the reten- 
tion of Tommy Brown blasted the remain- 
der of her life, she would have so blasted 
it. She had a right to keep the child—she 
had adopted him with her husband’s full 
consent, and no power on earth but one 
should part them. She went to Laburnum 
Cottage, intending there quietly to think 
over and settle her plans. But when she 
came to consider, she felt that as long as 
Oliver knew where to find her, he would 
never leave her in peace. He would follow, 
aud argue, and plead, and pray, until per- 
haps he fairly worried her into acting 
against her own conscience; and to be left 
in peace was her most ardent desire. She 
wanted time, and repose, and quiet to en- 
able her to look her future—her blank 
cheerless future—steadily in the face. For 
remember, that for Irene still existed that 
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mysterious inexplicable barrier that had 
risen up, three years ago, between Muir- 
aven and herself, and she had but one 
hope concerning him—that he would per- 
mit her to retain the guardianship of his, 
as yet, unknown child. To compass the 
end she had in view Irene felt her destina- 
tion must be kepta seeret. Her only chance 
of recovery lay in spending a few quiet 
inonths, until the first bitterness of her de- 
spair was over, and she had fixed upon her 
future course of life. Mrs. Cavendish was 
most anxious she should take lodgings at 
Sydenham, or remain with her at Labur- 
num Cottage. So close to London, she 
might renew acquaintanceship with all her 
old friends; and then the Crystal Palace, 
such an advantage! But the prospect of 
vicinity to flower shows and cat shows, 
concerts, pantomimes and conjurers, 
seemed to hold out no charms to our poor 
heroine. She remained, as her aunt her- 
self expressed it, ‘as obstinate asa pig,” 
and put in her final claim to the character 
by going up to town one day with her 
child and her luggage, and thence writing 
to inform Mrs. Cavendish that she had 
fixed on, and. was about to proceed to, a 
distant place, where she hoped and intend- 
ed to remain perdue, and free from the in- 
novations of all well-meaning friends until 
she should have somewhat recovered from 
the sudden shock of her late bereavement, 
But she did-not refuse to communicate 
with her relations, and many letters on 
the subject passed between them through 
the mediumship of Mr. Walmsley. 

It was strange how Cocklebury happened 
to become Irene’s destination. She had 
thought of Winchester—indeed, she had 
gone down to Winchester, hearing it to 
be a dull behind-the-world sort of old 
place, but had found the town fuller and 
more accessible than she anticipated, and 
passed on to a little village beyond. There 
she had experienced much difficulty in 
finding lodgings, and a certain landlady, 
in accounting for the rent of her apart- 
ments, mentioned they were in great de- 
mand. “For only yesterday, mum, a lady, 
as might be yourself, came over from 
Cocklebury, which is a good twenty-seven 
mile to the left of this, all in a fiutter for 

. Fooms, and would have took these directly 
only two wasn’t enough for her.” 

Cockiebury! the name seemed familiar 
to her—where had she heard it before? 


She could not tell, and yet it reverberated 
on her heart as though it held a place 
there. Doubtless she had heard it in some 
desultory conversation with Lord Muir- 
aven, but the remembrance had died 
away. Only from that cursory mention of 
the fishing village grew out her final set- 
tlement there. She returned to Winches- 
ter and began to make inquiries concern- 
ing Cocklebury, and going to look at the 
desolate retired little hole, found two tiny 
rooms to suita quarterly balance of five- 
and-twenty pounds, and engaged them. 

It was a dull lowering antumn day when 
the young widow removed her boxes and 
her little boy to their new home. Who is 
it thinks the country charming all the 
yearround? Many sayso, but they belong 
chiefly to the unfortunate class whose 
health, business or profit renders such a 
residence compulsory to them; and it is 
just as well to make the best of an incur- 
able ill, But for those who are not thus 
compelled to dwell there! No one denies 
its advantages in fine Weather, and no one 
Can appreciate them like the man whose 
life is spent generally in the close atmos- 
phere of town. There are moments when 
brain and body have been overworked, and 
speculations have failed, and the atmos- 
phere reminds one of that fabulous Pande- 
monium where we should like to consign 
all who have disappointed us; when the 
thorght only of cool green fields, and 
Waving boughs, and murmuring brooks is 
enough to make us forswear brick walls, 
gas, hurry, dust and lies forever; but does 
itlast? We rush to the green fields; we 
lounge beneath the waving boughs; we are 
deliciously lazy and useless, and altogether 
demoralized for a few days of complete in- 
ertion; and then the brain springs up 
again, the mind wants food, the fields pall, 
the trees pall, the waters pall; we demand 
men and women, and conversation; we 
are again sharpening the mental scythe 
With which we mow down our adversaries ; 
and if it is beyond our power or our prin- 
ciples to rush back again pellmell into the 
arena of business and of work, we begin 
to hate the monotony we are unaccus- 
tomed to! But what of the country—that 
paradise of city men—in autumn and in 


.Winter? what of the leafless boughs, the 


filthy muddy lanes, the barren gardens, 
the evenings spent, night after night, at 
home, with your uext-door neighbor five 
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miles away, and no resource but to read 
the papers till you go to sleep? A country 
house always feels damp and cold: in win- 
ter. If itis a large one, it has long corri- 
dors full of draughts; and if it is small, it 
possesses horrid glass doors which open to 
the garden, through which one sees a pan- 
orama of sodden leaves that makes one 
shudder to look at. People in the country, 
too, get in the habit of leaving all the 
doors open in summer, and do not get out 
of it as completely as they should do in the 
severer season. Generally speaking, also, 
their chimneys smoke, and their passages 
are not half lighted or warmed; and, 
altogether, give me a house intown. A 
cosy house at the West End—not too large, 
for size implies grandeur, and grandeur 
entails care; but well-carpeted, well-cur- 
tained, and sufficiently ornamental not to 
Tender it incommodious. A house where 
privacy and publicity are alike attainable 
—where each and every one is free to 
come or to gso—where the only rules are 
one’s own inclinations, and the only rest a 
change of occupation. 

Light it well, warm it thoroughly, main- 
tain it with an income not Jarge enough to 
render work unnecessary, fill it with the 
daily {uod required by the nineteenth cen- 
tury intellect, place in it the people you 
Jove best—but no! I wont goon. Could I 
conjure up such a lot as that, I should 
never want to go to heaven! 

Fancy such a house on a dark winter’s 
evening; bright, light and warm, filled 
with the sound of wit and laughter, the 
voice of music, the deeper tones of argn- 
ment; or, if such things are not forthcom- 
ing (and with continuity even their glory 
would depart), why, “Zet’s go to the 
theatre!” 

A blessing upon blissful ignorance! If 
every one knew and felt these things as we 
do, who would live in the country? And 
it’s quite impossible we can all live in 
town. I begin to wish Ihad not said any- 
thing about it. 

Poor Irene felt it terribly when she first 
went down to Cocklebury. Imagine turn- 
ing out of a place like Fen Court, where 
she had been enjoying an income of sev- 
eral thousands, to begin life anew ona 
hundred pounds a year, in two meagre lit- 
tle rooms in an ill-built cottage in the 
country! She had no heart left, poor girl, 
with which to bear it bravely, and she felt 


as downcast and humiliated as though she 
Were really guilty of what she had been 
accused. Master Tommy, too, did not tend 
to lighten her burden at this particular 
Moment. Children, as arnle, do not take 
kindly to any violent changes; and this 
younz gentleman’s character had devel- 
oped in a marvellous way of late. He had 
no recollection left now of his mother, nor 
the poverty in which be had been reared; 
but quite thought—if ever he thought at 
ali—that he was Irene’s child, and the lax- 
uries of Fen Court had always been his 
own. He liked to sleep in his mamma’s 
bed, and was proud that she should wash 
and dress him instead of Phoebe; but he 
grumbled dreadfully at the loss of his 
Pleasures, and the inconveniences he was 
forced to undergo. ‘‘I don’t like that ugly 
basin!’ he would say, the first thing in the 
morning. “I wont be washed in it, mam- 
ma! It’s like a servant’s basin. I-want 
the pretty one I used to have with the little 
roses on it. And why can’t I have jam for 
breakfast now? Where is the jam we had 
at Priestley? why couldn’t you bring is. 
away with us, mamma? I don’t like this. 
new place. There is no garden here te ran- 
in, and no carriage, and the woman hag no - 
donkey—and when I asked her why she 
had no donkey, she said, if I wanted all 
those things, why did I come to Cockle- 
bary 7 

“O Tommy! you mustn’t talk like that. . 
What did you say to her?” 

“T told her not to speak to me; that Pm. 
@ gentleman, and the master of the fox- 
hounds, and I shall go back to the Court . 
and get my donkey. Let us go back to-- 
day, mamma. I don’t like this nasty place ;: 
there are only cabbages in the garden.” 

“My darling?’ said Irene, as she took: 
the child upon her lap, “ you wouldn’t like 
to go away from your mamnia—would 


-youe?”? 


“No! You must come, too?’ 

“Tcan’t go, Tommy. Iam never goinz 
back to the Court again, and may little boy 
taust try to be happy here.” 

“Don’t cry, mammal! I will be happy. 
I will get the little broom and sweep up all 
the crambs. I like doing that much bet- 
ter than the donkey. And I will get your 
boots, and put them inside the fender, and 
then they will be warm when you go ont 
walking. And I—I—~” continued the 
child, looking all round the room to see 
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what he could do, “and I will do lots of 
things, mamma, if you wont ery.” And 
then he would bring his mite of a pocket- 
handkerchief and scrub her eyes until he 
made her laugh in spite of herself, and 
think while this affection was spared to 
her ehe could never be entirely unhappy. 
Bat a hundred pounds a year is very, very 
little en which to keep two people—it is 
hardly enough to feed them. With cloth- 
ing they were, of course, amply stocked 5 
but Irene (who was anything but ignorant 
of the value of money) found it hard 
enough to provide herself and the child 
with the common necessaries of life, even 
in such an out-of-the-way place as Cockle- 
bury. 

It was a wonderful little village, dedi- 
cated, apparently, to the nurture of old 
maids—who, one and all, called upon Mrs. 
Mordaunt and offered their assistance to 
her; but, though she was not ungracious, 
she declined all advances. 
going to have it said afterwards by these 
virtuous maidens that she came among 
them upon false pretences; aud if they had 
but known, etc., etc. 

She could imagine, if any rumors of her 
unfortunate story reached their ears, how 
they would turn up their virginal noses at 
her and at poor little Tommy, and declare 
they had suspected it from the very first. 
So she kept to herself in those miserable 
little lodgings, and made them all the 
duller and less pleasant for the fact. She 
was devoted to the child—to bis baby les- 
sons and baby pleasures, and waited on 
him like a faithful nurse from morning 
until night. She knew that it could not be 
long now before Lord Muirayen returned 
to England; and then, if she kept to her 
Yesolution, she must inform him of his 
son’s existence; but she still cherished the 
bope that he would not deprive her of 
him. She felt so desperate in her loneli- 
ness, that she meant to throw herself on 
his compassion, and entreat him not to 
take the boy away, but let her bring him 
up, as she had designed to do, and feel that 
she had something left still to render the 
future not all dark to her. And so she 
has been living for nearly four months 
.when Muiraven lands at the “ Coach and 
Horses,” and despatches his messenger 
with the intelligence that is to shatter all 
her hopes. It is a cold day in January; 
the air is keen and frosty, and the pends 


She was not- 


about Cocklebury are frozen over. Irene 
has just come in froma long walk with her 
little man, who is very anxious—like all 
high-spirited children—to be allowed tu go 
on the ice and slide; and -she has been at 
some pains to explain to him how danger- 
ous sliding is, and how some little boys 
tumble down and break their noses, and 
others tumble in and are drowned. But 
her dreadful stories do not appear to have 
much effect on Tommy. 

“*T wouldn’t be drowned!’ he says, con- 
fidently. “I would get out of the hole 
again, and run back as quick as I could to 
my mamma.” 

“And your mamma would give youa 
good whipping for being such a naughty 
boy,” returns Irene, laughing, as she di- 
vests him of his comforter and warm coat. 
“No, Tommy darling, I’ve got something 
much nicer for you than sliding on the 
ice.. Guess what it is?’ 

“A pudding!” says Tommy. 

“Yes! a pudding for dinner—a nice lit- 
tle round pudding stuck full of plums, all 
for yourself. Make haste and brush your 
hair and come and eat it.” 

The child has already forgotten the lux- 
uries of Fen Court, and is as eager and 
excited over the pudding “stuck full of 
plums’? as though pudding had never 
been an everyday occurrence. And yet 
Irene had to think twice before she or- 
dered it for him. 

It is two o’clock, their dinner hour, and 
when the meat is removed, she sits by the 
fire and watches the young rosy-cheeked 
rebel gormandizing his pudding, and feels 
quite happy and content todeso. Shehas 
so identified herself of late with this child 
—so accommodated her conversation and 
ideas to his, and schooled herself to be- 
lieve that there exists no one else in the 
world for her but him, that ehe is begin- 
ning to feel lonely when he is out of her 
sight. So she sits by, smiling while he 
eats and talks to her, when Muiraven’s 
letter is put into her hand. The recogni- 
tion of the writing makes her tremble; 
but when she has opened and read it, the 
news which it conveys makes her tremble 
still more. 

She cannot believe it—Muiraven close at 
hand, ready to come at once and claim his 
child—his child, born in lawful wedlock, 
and heir to his titles and estates—her child, 
which under these circumstances she can 
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mever hope to be allowed to keep. Her 
child, who for the last two years she has 
browght up and nourished as her own, and 
grown to love as she believes that she 
could never Jove another, to be taken away 
—to' be reared, educated, and sent forth 
into the world without her having the 
right to offer even an opinion on the sub- 
ject! She reads through the letter twice, 
and then she gets up, and walking blindly 
into the adjoining room, throws herself 
upon the bed in a paroxysm of despair. 

O, it is too hard! it is too bitterly, 
cruelly hard that this too should come 
upod her! that, turn where she will, God 
will not leave one loophole by which she 
ean escape from utter desolation) She is 
weary of it all—this continued struggle 
with misfortune—this fighting against 
fate, which only results in bruises and 
heart-sickness. She throws up the game 
—shé will strive no more—~she will never 
attempt to build up another affection for 
herself. Let him take his child and rear 
it as he will—the further away the better, 
for she will never trust herself to see him 
ertothink of him asain. He was hers, 
and he is Muiraven’s. His father must 
accept the entire responsibility of him 
henceforth, for she cannot halve nor share 
him-~she must have him altogether, or not 
atall! 

“Mamma —mamma! may I have the rest 
of the pudding?” The piping voice is 
close by her side, and the little hand is 
pulling sturdily at her petticoats. 

She raises herself languidly and looks at 
him-~at the dark blue eyes, the waving 
hair, the ¢out ensemble go like the man 
whose love has spoiled her life. But this 
is no longer the little outcast—the poor, 
nameless, baseborn child, whom, spite of 
evil tongues, she hag 50 fondly cherished. 
It is the,heir presumptive to one of the 
oldest earldoms in England that stands 
before her—the hope of 2 noble house— 
the legitimate son of the Right Honorable 
the Lord Viscount Muiraven—the—the— 
Honorable Thomas Keir. 

Ap the thought, miserable as she is, she 
Jaughs. The Honorable Thomas is reas- 
sured. 7 : 

“Mamma! I want more pudding? Your 
little Tommy boy wants More pndding!” 
he repeats, confidently, teading acquies- 
cence in the nervous sound. 

“ Yaw’re not my little Tommy boy,” she 


commences, bravely—-bat here memory, 
like a dark wave, sweeps over her and blots 
out all her courage. : ay 

“O, I cannot—J cannot part with you?” 
shé cries, vehemently; and thereupon be- 
comes horribly feminine, and goes off ina 
purst of hysterics. The sobbing and the 
shrill laughter penetrate to the lower re- 
gions and bring up the landlady, with, to 
use her own expression, “her heart in her 
youth.” 

“Lord sakes, my dear lady; and what- 
ever is the matter? here’s the poor young 
gentleman frightened out of his senses, 
and the messenger below stairs waiting for 
an answer, Which, he says, he had orders 
to go back to the ‘Coach and ’orses’ as 
s00D as possible.” y 

In a moment Irene is herself again. 

“O,lam so Sorry—I am so grieved! I 
must have overwalked myself, Tommy, 
my darling, don’t Jook so frightened ; mam- 
mais well again now. Go and eat your 
padding, my child. And, Mrs. Wells, if 
you will come up again in—in ten min- 
utes, the letter shall be ready for the mes- . 
senger.** 

She drags herself off the bed as she 
speaks, and dashes her face in cold water, 
and will not give herself time to think. 
She is ashamed of her weakness in break- 
ing down before a servant and a child. 

The Hon. Tommy, reinstated in his 
ebair, and consuming the remainder of the 
pudding, as though nothing had happened 
to disturb his pleasure, affords her the 
leisure she requires ovce more to peruse 
Muiraven’s letter. There is-no question 
about what she must do; there is:no op- 
tion permitted her of judgment or of 
choice; she is simply required to give- up 
the child to its rightful ‘guardian, and 
whatever it costs her, he must gol But 
sh€ Cannot meet Muiraven. Every misery 
of her life is connected with this man; he 
may even have been told the stigma that 
rests upon her for his sake. She feels as 
if she should sink into the earth with 
shame if she should see him. She is sore 
still and quivering from the effects of the 
constant shafts Fate loves to drive at her; 
her flesh and spirit alike recoil from the 
jdea of discovering her misery to him—or 
reteiving his sympathy and condolences. 
What good can his friendship do her? 
Esch time they meet increases the pain of 
patting. It has pleased Providence to 
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strip her of everything. Let it do its worst. 
She gives up love, friendship, all—thence- 
forward she will live and die—alone. So 
she sits down and pens the note which has 
already been given to my readers; which 
tells Muiraven that the child shall be sent 
to him, when and in what manner he may 
choose to intimate, but that she is as yet 
too little recovered from her late bereave- 
ment to permit of her receiving visitors. 

Muiraven does not know what to make 
of her letter. He supposes that, having 
informed Irene that her adopted child is 
the result of an imprudent marriage be- 
tween himself and the laundress’s niece, 
and that he has but lately come to a knowl- 
edge,of the truth, is sufficient of itself to 
convince her that this was the obstacie 
which prevented him from coming for- 
ward as a suitor for ler own hand. But 
the fact is our heroine had never associated 
that obstacle with the idea of any early 
entanglement, and was so occupied with 
the principal object of his letter, namely, 
his intention to reclaim the child, that she 
never guessed that Myra’s death had 
broken -down the barrier between them. 
She only remembered that the man who 
had assured her, six short months ago, 
that nothing short of the impossibility of 
their union would have made him behave 
as he had done, and who was likely to 
prove a far more dangerous friend in her 
present condition than he had been before, 
desired a personal interview with ber in 
order to deprive her of her last pleasure, 
and she should not grant it him. 

She could not stand face to face with 
Eric Keir (as in her heart she always 
termed him), and cover the desolation of 
cher spirit with a smile. 

But he is an impetuous, energetic sort 
of fellow, whose patience does not rank 
among his highest virtues, and be can con- 
ceive no reason for Irene’s reticence, ex- 
cept that she has ceased to care for him. 
Perhaps she never did care forhim. Per- 
haps she mistook her feelings all along, 
and her real affections had, after all, been 
given to this immaculate Culonel Mor- 
-daunt, the remembrance of whose excel- 
lences, after four months’ burial, was still 
so redolent of sanctity as to forbid her 
showing ordinary politeness to an old 
friend who had travetled so far to see her. 
At such a horrid time of the year, too! 
Added to beixg obliged to put up with all 


the desagrements of such a God-forsakes 
hovel as the Coach and Horses. 

Upon his word! what, in the way of 
sacrifice, does Mrs. Mordaunt. require 
further? But women are so exiyeantes, 
the more you da for them. the mure they 
want. When he was beyond her reach she 
appeared all devotion to him; now that 
she can have him any day, he supposes 
she will keep him philandering after her 
for ten years before she will make up her 
mind to take him or to leave him! 

Why on earth can’t he forget her and 
have done with it? Hasn’t he had enough 
of women, that the moment he finds he 
has got out of one scrape, he must do his 
best to plunge into another? 

So he says and so he swears, as he 
marches incontinently up and down the 
parlor of the Coach and Horses, wearing 
out his temper and his shoe leather to no 
avail. : 

At first he resolves he will go over to 
Cocklebury himself to-night, and try if he 
can see Irene, but, on second thoughts, he 
abandons the idea. After her note it 
would not be kind—it would hardly be 
gentlemanly to attempt to violate her pri- 
vacy so soou. He will wait till to-morrow 
to storm the citadel in person. Meanwhile 
he goes to bed, sleeps but indifferently, 
and is‘up at a most unusual hour for him 
the next morning, making great havoc 
(notwithstanding his anxiety) in the break- 
fast his landlady has provided for him, 
before he turns out in the cold frosty air 
and takes his way towards Cocklebury. 

* = = * = * * 

Irene, too, gets little rest that night. 
There is nothing like a sore heart or an 
anxious mind for keeping one awake. It 
beats green teahollow. She had sat up till 
a late hour the evening before, looking over 
and arrauging Tommy’s wardrobe, and 
dropping hot tears upon each little article 
which she has ordered and planned, if not 
made with her own hands, before she 
laid it in-the box which is to accompany 
him upon his journey. And when every- 
thing was ready for his departure she crept 
into bed and took the rosy child into her 
arms, and watched until dawn, by the 
flickering night-light, the dark curly head 
of hair that rose and fell with the heaving 
of her bosom, only using her free hand 
every now and then to wipe away the tears 
that coursed down her face. Her restless- 


i 
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ness, perhaps, or the instinctive knowledge 
that he is watched, makes Tommy wake 
early. Sheis generally the one to be roused 
by his imperative demands for stories or 
breakfast, and the first thing he does now, 
a8 consciousness returns to him, is to pat 
her cheek with his little hand. 

“Mamma, Mamma! wake up and tell 
Tommy-boy about Elisha and the big 
bears.” 

But he is surprised to find on this ocea- 
sion that his mamma does not require to 
have her eyes violently picked open before 
she complies with his request, but com- 
mences at once, in an unusually low and 
subdued voice, to relate all his favorite tales, 
and does not discontinue until the dark 
January morning has resolved itself into 
something like daylight, and the child be- 
comes eager to get up and be dressed. 

Irene would like to postpone the moment 
of rising; she feels, with a shudder, that 
this may be the last time she shall ever hold 
her adopted darling in her arms, but the 
young tyrant’s orders are imperative, in 
fact, he wont lie still any longer. 

“There are beautiful little ice trees all 
over the windows, mamma, and I madea 
nice warm house for three of my snails 
under a cabbage-leaf yesterday, and { want 
to see if they’re bappy and comfortable. 
Dress me quick, mamma, and let me go 
into the garden and look for my snails, and 


if they feel cold Ishall bring them alin 


and warm them by the fire.” 

She rises languidly and puts a match to 
her fire, and washes and dresses Muiraven’s 
child as if she had been his nursemaid. 
She, who was the belle of the London sea- 
son, who had been the envied mistress of 
Fen Court, kneels, shivering in her dress- 
ing-gown on tbat winter’s morning, and 
waits as humbly as 2 hireling, as lovingly 
ag a mother, on her lover's heir. She but- 
tons up his boots, still muddy from the dirt 
of yesterday, and carefully wraps over the 
greatcoat and the comforter upon his little 
chest. And then she takes his chubby 
cheeks between her hands and kisses them 
fervently over and over again, and lets him 
out of the sitting-room door with a caution 
to Mrs. Wells to see him safe inte the gar- 
den, and goes back to her bedroom, and 
eries quietly to herself with ber face buried 
in the pillow. 

God only knows what it is fora mother 
2o part with a child, whether hers by right 


or by adoption. We talkagreat deal about 
the ‘ divine passion,” but there is no divin- 
ity in an affection -based on selfishness; and 
love, in its ordinary sense (that is, passion), 
has but one desire—to secure the object for 
itself. Whereas a mother knows from the 
commencement that she brings up her child 
foranother. And it is that reason, perbaps, 
that makes maternal love so generous and 
expansive that, where it is true, it can af- 
ford to extend itself eyen to those whom 
its child holds dear. Inis the only unsel- 
fish love the world can boast of. It is, 
therefore, the only passion that can claim. 
a title to divinity. 

Irene feels all this, even as she cries. 
She is miserable at the thought of parting 
with the child, but she would not advance 
one argument in herown favor that should 
deprive his father or himself of their natt- 
ral righty. She only hopes that, as it must 
be, it will soon beover, and herself pat out 
of the misery of anticipation. She lies on 
her bed for some time lost in thought, and 
then, hearing the clatter of cups and 
saucers in the adjoining room, starts up to 
find that it is nine o’clock, and ane has not 
yet commenced to dress. 

There is no particniar hurry, powevek: 
and she makes a dawdling, untidy sort of 
toilet (women never care ‘about their ap- 
pearance when they are miserable}, won- 
dering the while how soon Muirayen’s mes- 
Senger will return with the answer to her 
letter. As she enters the sitting-room the 
breakfast has been laid and the little black 
kettle is: boiling over on the fire. She 
makes the tea, and glances indifferently at 
the time. A quarterto ten! She had no 
idea it was so late. How cold and hungry 
her child will be! 

She throws open the door at once, and 
advancing to the head of the stairs, calls— 

“Tommy!—Tommy!” in a loud voice; 
but no one answers her: 

“ Tommy, darling?’ she repeats ; “‘ break- 
fast is ready. Make haste, and come in.”’: 
Still there is uo reply. He must be digging 
at the bottom of the long slip of unculti- 
vated ground he calls the garden, 

Trene walks down stairs, and stands at 
the open back door, with the cold frosty 
air playing about the long rippling hair that 
lies upon her shoulders, ‘Tommy, I want 
you. Come and have your breakfast,” she 
repeats: but the child is neither to be seen 
nor heard. 
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“ Mrs, Wells?’ from the top of the kitch- 
en stairs, ‘‘is Master Tommy with you?” 

‘Bless you, no, ma’am. Aint he a-gam- 
bolling at the back?” 

“1 can’t see him anywhere.” 

“Tm sure he was there half an hour 
ago.” 

“He must have run down the road. How 
naughty of him! What shall I do?” 

“VY ll send my Charlie after him, ma’am. 
He’ll bring him ’ome in no time. Here, 
Charlie, jest you get up, and go after the 
young gentleman, and bring him back to 
his breakfast. Now, look sharp, will you?’ 

“ Allright! Which way be I to go?” 

** Why, both ways, in course. Go down 
to the village first. I dare say he’s run off 
to the sweet-Shop. He said he’d a mind to 
yesterday.” 

“How tiresome of him!’ says Irene, but 
without any alarm. (What harm could 
come toa sturdy fellow like Tommy on a 
broad country road?) ‘‘I’m sorry to give 
you the trouble, Mrs. Wells; but he really 
is such a child!” 

‘You'll have your two hands full with 
him before another twelvemonth’s over, 
ma’am; and that’s the truth,” replies the 
woman, good-temperedly; and irene’s face 
blanches as she walks back to the sitting- 
room and remembers that before twelve 
hours are over she will probably have noth- 
ing more to do with her troubjesome little 
darling. 

* * = * * * * 

Lord Muiraven finds the walk to Cockle- 
bury pleasanter than he anticipated. There 
is something so exhilarating in the air of a 
keen frosty morning that our troubles are 
apt to appear smaller or more bearable be- 
neath its influence; and as he traverses the 
short distance that lies between him aud 
trene the probability of seeing her again is 
of itself sufficient to make the world look 
brighter to him. He recalls their early 
affection, and the interviews they had at 
Fen Court, and being gifted with as much 
capability of self-appreciation as the gener- 
ality of his sex, feels almost confident of 
his power to overcome, by argument or per- 
suasion, whatever scruples may have dic- 

tated her last letter to him. The leafless 
hedges on either side the road are garnished 
with hoar frost, the ground beneath his 
feet springs crisp and cheerily; and as 
Muiraven, with his hands in his pockets 
aud a cigar between his teeth, strides quick- 


ly along, he is in Cocklebury before he 
knows it. On the outskirts of the village 
Jie several farmhouses, with their sur- 
rounding meadows—ia one of which, close 
to the road, is a large pond, just frozen 
over with a two days’ frost. 

“Halloo?? he thinks, ag his eye falls. 
upon it; “that looks well. Another couple 
such nights as the last, and it will bear. 
By Jove, though, that wont do;”—and. 
eoming suddenly to a standstill, he regards 
something over the hedge. The object that 
has attracted his attention is the figure of 
a child, none other, indeed, than the reec- 
reant Tommy, who, having escaped from 
the cabbage-garden and the snails, has be- 
thought him of revisiting the pond which 
excited his envy so much the day before, 
On he plods sturdily through the wet grass, 
with footsteps evidently bent on trying the 
treacherous ice. M{uiraven for the first. 
moment sees only a child in danger of a 
ducking, and calls out a loud warning from 
where he stands; and his voice, although 
unheeded, has the effect of making Tommy 
raise his head before he steps upon the ice, 
As he does so he is recognized. 

The fearless saucy little face, the wide- 
open eyes, the curling hair, no less than 
the highbred air of the child, and the man- 
ner in which he is attired, all combine to 
toake Muirayen recognize his son, and as 
he does 50, and realizes his probabiz dan- 
ger, an anxious dread which has never had 
covert there before, rises up in his heart 
and makes him feel that he is a father. 
Without 2 moment’s hesitation, he leaps 
over the field gate, and runs through the 
grass to save the child. But Tommy is not 
to be outdone. He sees that he is pursued, 
guesses his sport is to be spoilt, and with 
all the energy that las characterized the 
Norham blood forso many generations past, 
determines that he will not be punished for 
nothing. One slide be will have first—one 
delicious dangerous slide, as he has seen the 
boys of the village take down the frozen 
gutters; so, running defiantly on to the for- 
bidden playground, he sets his daring little 
legs as wide apart as possible, and goes gal- 
lantly down the pond. Only for about a. 
hundred yards, however, when, meeting 
with some obstacle, his equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, he tumbles head over heels, and in 
another moment is floundering amongst the 
broken ice. Muiraven, arrived at the brink 
of the pond, with all the haste he can, 
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walks straight in after him, crushing and 
dispersing the ice right and left.as he goes. 

The water is not deep, and the child is 
easily recovered, but as Muirayen brings 
him to the bank he is frightened to per- 
ceive he does not stir. 

His eyes are closed, his mouth is half 
open, and from a cut across his forehead 
the blood is trickling down his face ina 
thin red stream. 

The father’s heart stands still. 

What is the matter? What on earth 
should have occasioned this? Can he be 
dead? 

He folds the boy closer in his arms as the 
horrible thought strikes him, and hurries 
onward to the village. The dripping state 
of Tommy’s clothes and his own nether 
garments, wet up to the waistband, excite 
the curiosity of the Cockleburians, and he 
is soon surrounded by a little crowd of men 
and women all ready and anxious to direct 
him to Irene’s lodging’s. 

“Is there a doctor here?’ he demands, 
hurriedly. 

“Bless you, no sir. We've no parish 
doctor nearer than the town; and he only 
comes over Mondays and Thursdays.” 

“Run on, then—any of you—as quick as 
you can to Mrs. Mordaunt, and tell her to 
have hot water and blankets ready for the 
ebild.”’ 

In his anziety for Tommy’s well-doing, 
Muiraven does not consider the agony with 
which his intelligence will be received by 
Irene, and half a dozen villagers, eager for 
a reward, tear helter-skelter into Mrs, 
Wells's. presence, to tell her “the young 
gentleman’s been drownded, and she’s to 
get a hot water bath ready to put him in.” 

Irene, who is getting fidgety about the 
child’s continued absence, is standing in 
the staircase when the message is delivered. 
It strikes upon her heart like a bolt of ice. 

“What P? she says in a voice of horror. 
“c What?” 

“QO my dear lady, don’t take on!” ex- 
claims Mrs. Wells, wringing her hands and 
*‘taking on” herself as much as is possible 
on 80 short a notice; “but the poor dear 
child has got hisself. in the pond, and 
they’re a-bringing him ’ome to you. Lord 
@# mercy! but here they are!” 

Trene does not seream—she does not even 
speak; butall the color forsakes her face 
as she stands there for 2 moment, with her 
hand pressed on her heart, as though, till 


that chooses to go on again, she could nei- 


ther think nor act. Then she makes one - 


or two feeble steps forward to meet Muira- 
ven, Who comes quickly up the narrow 
creaking staircase with the boy in his arms. 

“ Give—give—” she says faintly, as she 
encounters him, and, without a word of 
explanation, she presses his unconscious 
burden to her breast. 

She carries it, slowly but firmly, to the 
light, and then sinks down upon the floor 
in a kneeling posture, with the child 
stretched across her knees. 

“O my lamb !~my own lamb!” she cries, 
in a voice of anguish that might pierce the 
heavens, “no one has the power to take you 
Jrom me now!” : 

And Muiraven, standing by her, hears 
the words. . 

“Mamma,” says Tommy janguidly, as 
though in answer to her appeal—‘ don’t 
ery, mamma.” 

Irene stares at the child. His eyes are 
open—a faint color is returning to his lips 
—he is once more conscious. Ske screams 
with joy. 


“He is not dead f? with rapid utterance. 


“Who said he was drowned? Look!—he 
smiles—he speaks to me. O! my child~— 
my baby—my own darling! God could not 
have had the heart to take you away.” 

And thereupon she rocks him backwards 
and forwards violently in her arms, and 
cries a plentiful shower of tears above him 
that relieve her excited brain. 

‘Lor’ bless you, my dear lady,” says the 
sympathizing Mrs. Wells, “‘ the dear young 
gentleman’s no more drowned than I am! 
See he’s a-trying to raise hisself, the pretty 
dear. Let me take him from you, ma’am. 
He must be a deal too heavy for yourarms.” 

“Let-me place him in the bed,’ says 
Muiraven, gently. 

“No! no! I am quite able to carry him,” 
she answers, staggering toherfeet. ‘“ Mrs. 
Wells, let me have the hot bath at once, or 
he may take a chill. Make-up the fire, 
Susan, and boil bis bread and milk. And 
mamma will undress you, Tommy,” she 
continues, in soft cooing accents to the 
child. ‘Mamma will take all these wet 
clothes off her little Tommy-boy, and put 
him in a nice warm bed, and tell him stories 
all day long. O my love! my baby !—what 
should I have done if I had lost you?? 

And so murmuring, she passes with her 
burden from Muiraven’s view into the ad- 
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joining apartment, whence he is made cog- 
nizant, without partaking of the nursery 
mysteries that ensne, and result in Master 
Tommy being tucked up very dry and warm 
and comfortable in bed, and apparently 
without any more injury than is conveyed 
by a strip of diachylon plaster across his 
, forehead. 

It is nearly an hour before Irene appears 
again, aud Muiraven cannot help thinking 
she has made her absence longer than was 
necessary. As she enters the sitting-room 
she looks pale, harassed and weary. All 
her fire Las departed, to be. replaced by a 
nervous tremor that will hardly permit her 
to look him in the face. 

He meets her, holding out his hand. 

*€ At last, Isuppose I may say, Mrs. Mor- 
Gaunt, that I hope Isee yqu well.” 

“Tam afraid I must have appeared very 
rude,” she stammers: “‘ but the shock—the 
fright of this accident—” 

“ Pray don’t think it necessary to apolo- 
gize. I can make every allowance for your 
forgetfulness. It is fortunate I was on the 
spot.?? 

“Phen it was you! [have heard nothing, 
remember. - Ihave had no time even to 
inquire.” 

‘0, it was undoubtedly me. I was tak- 
ing a constitutional along: the Cocklebury 
high road this morning, when I came upon 
the young rebel about to make an experi- 
ment in sliding. -I shuuted to him to stop; 
but it was nouse. He would have his own 
way, 50 Thad to go after him. It’s lucky 
the water was not very deep nor the ice 
very atrong, or I might not have fished him 
outin time. As it was, breaking the ice 
bead foremost stunned him; and had there 
not been help at hand, I don’t suppose you 
would have seen the young gentleman 
again.” 

He speaks indifferently, as though the 
matter were not of much consequence to 
either of them ; but she is trembling all over 
with gratitude. 

““O how can I thank you sufficiently !— 
how can I say all I feel at the child’s recoy- 
ery: Ishall never forget it as long as I 
live”. Then he remembers that the boy is 
his, and not hers, and blushes at what may 
seem presumption. 

“You must be very thankful too,” she 
adds, timidly. 

“O, of course—of ae he says, turn- 
ing away. 


He is so bitterly disappointed at ber re- 
ception of him. It seems as though she 
had forgotten everything that bas ever 
taken place between them. . But it is com- 
ing back upon her now only too vividly. 

“J—I—have not offered you anything, 
Lord Muirayen,” she says, glancing at the 
teapot and the toast-rack. Have you 
breakfasted ?” 

* Yes—thanks.” 

“* Wont you take another cup of tea ora 
glass of wine?” 

“T don’t care for wine so early; but, if I 
might venture to ask—if you have such a 
thing in the house as a little brandy ?” 

His teeth chatter as he speaks. She looks 
up quickly. 

“* Are you not well?” 

“JT feel slightly chilled—rather dan 
about the extremities, in fact.” 

She glances at his habiliments, and sees 
with horror that his trousers are soaked 
through up to the waist. | 

“Good heavens! Lord Muiraven. How 
did that happen? Did you—you—fall in 
too?” 

“ Not exactly; but you can hardly expect 
aman to fish a child out of four feet of 
iced water and keep warm and dry at the 
sume time.” 

“And Inever thought to ask if; you re- 
quired anything!’ 

Her face turns red with shame, and with 
a deeper feeling, that is half self-reproach 
and half aniaiety lest he should come to 
harm through her neglect. 

QO, never mind me,” he answers, laconi- 
cally. ‘‘I shall do well enough; and I 
didn’t expect that you would think about it.” 

“Lord Muiraven, please don’t say that. 
What can I do for younow? You ought 
not to remain in those wet clothes. I know 
itis very dangerous. Shall Isend aman 
to the ‘Coach and Horses’? for a change ?” 

“No, thank you. Ithink I'd better walk 
back myself. If you will give mea glass 
of brandy—” But he is shivering as he 
speaks. 

She flies to the bell, all excitement and 
eagerness again, and orders the servant to 
bring what he desires. 

** But that is not sufficient!’ she exclaims 
as he drinks the brandy—“‘ Iam sure that 
is not sufficient. And Lam so helpless to 
do more for you. Lord Muiraven, do go 
home! It seems inhospitable to say so; 
but I am sure it will be the safest thing to 
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do. Go and get dry clotheson you at once 
—O, how you are trembling—and go to 
bed, ordo anything thatis necessary. You 
should take care of yourself for—for— 
everybody’s sake.” 

He turns and looks at her. 

“Tf I go, may I come again?” 

“For the child?’—nervously. “0 yes, 
of course; but he had better wait until to- 
morrow now, had he not?” 

*“T should not think of moving him to- 
day. Tilt to-morrow, certainly; and per- 
haps I shall see you before then. Good- 
meorning.” 

He walks down stairs almost abruptly, 
and leaves her to herself. Assoon as he 
is gone she sits down and drinks her tea, 
and feels as though she had but just wak- 
ened from some fearful miduight dream to 
find. that it was morning. 

* * * * * = = 

Tommy sleeps quietly for half the day, 
and is miraculously good the other half. 
The cut upon his forehead has made his 
head ache, and he is disinclined for any- 
thing but to lie still and hear Irene read to 
him; and when he is wearied of that, and 
closes his eyes in sleep, she sits beside him 
offering up thanks to Heaven for his preser- 
vation, and thinking, not without some 
qualms of seli-reproach, of the man whose 
claims to sympathy she had almost ignored 
in her alarm about his son, but who is, 
nevertheless, though she will not acknowl- 
edge it, ten thousand times dearer to her 
than Tommy can ever hope tobe. As she 
sits in the darkened room recalling his fea- 
tures and the sad air with which he greeted 
her, her heart pleads for him and for her- 
self; and she speaks his name in a fond 
low whisper, whilst she entreats him not 

” to think hardly of her for her reception of 
him. “If you only knew, Eric—if you only 
knew ?? she keeps on repeating, until her 
fancied colloquy resolves itself 
tears. 

In the evening, when Tommy has finished 
his tea, sitting wrapped up in a shawl upon 
her knee by the drawing-room fire, and has 
been carried back to bed again, her heart 
leaps to hear Muirayen’s step upon the 
stairs. ‘‘ How foolish of me,” she thinks, 
as she bolts into the bedroom to recover 
herself, ‘‘when we shall never, never be 
anything but friends. O Eric! O my 
love!’ And then she falls to kissing Tom- 
my till she nearly wakes him up again. 


into 


“Mrs, Mordaunt P? says Muiraven through 
the half-closed door. 

“Tam coming, Lord Muiraven?? And 
in a minute she appears before him.. “I 
hope you have taken no harm from your 
immersion this morning. I have been re- 
proaching myself for my carelessness ever 
since; but I never thought that you were 
wet.” 

“Pray don’t think aboat it again. 
allright. How is the boy?” 

“Quite well, thank you. He is asleep. 
Would you like to seehim?”’ She leads 
the way into the next room, and they stand 
beside the bed together lnoking at the sleep- 
ing child. Presently Muiraven steops down, 
aud kisses him upon the forehead. 

* Poor little chap!’ he says softly. 

“Lucky little chap, you: mean,” replies 
Irene, speaking far more cheerfully than 
she feels. 

“To have you to love him and look after 
him. Yes.” . 

“He will not have that long. By the 
way, Lord Muiraven,” as they return to the 
sitting-room, “please tell me—I would 
rather know at once—are you going to take 
him away to-morrow ox the next day ?” 

“J don’t want to take him away at all.”? 

“But under the circumstances, consider- 
ing that he is—” 

“* Do you love him very much, Irene 2”? 

“*O Lord Muiraven, you need not ask me 
that! You know—you must know—~ 
Tears prevent her finishing the sentence. 

“Then keep the child. Ihave no wish 
to part you.” 

She looks up in set bwiahinedi with sweet 
wet eyes that make bim tremble with eager- 
ness to fold her in his arms; but he only 
moves his chair a little nearer to her own. 

“ Keep him! But how can 1, knowing he 
is your lawful son? It eould not be for 
long, you see; in avery few years hiseduca- 
tion, his welfare, his station in life, every- 
thing would combine to part us; and I~ 
forgive me for saying so—but I have had so 
many partings, I feel as if I could not 
undergo another. No; itis best it should 
be as you first intended. He is your heir. 
Take him away, and rear‘him to be a com- 
fort to you. I have no longer lot nor part 
in him.” 

“Trene! Irene! 
tears.”” 

“JT am very weak to let them flow. I 
didn’t mean it; but you know how hard it 


Iam 


I cannot bear these 
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is for a woman to restrain them. Don’t let 
us discuss the matter any more. 
clothes are all packed and ready to go, and 
I—am ready to resign him.” 

“You love him almost as well as if you 
were his mother.” 

“J think almost as well.” 

You have kept and looked after him for 
two long years, during which without your 
care he might have died; and do you think 
that I will part younow? Never! Irene, 
you have acted as a mother towards my 
child. Don’t give him up. Be his real 
mother now.” 

He has come quite close to her, and got 
possession of Her hand; but the face she 
turns to his is pained with doubt and mis- 
conception. 

“Erie, what do you mean?” 

“YT mean that the barrier that has spoiled 
both our lives is broken down, Irene; that 
you and J are free to love.” 

“Good God P? 

“ Have you not guessed it? Did you not 
understand that the obstacle that kept me 
years ago from asking you to be my wife 
was this same marriage tie which was 
broken, but not disannulled; which from 
shame I had kept a secret from the world 
and my own father, aud dared not divulge 
even to yourself? And can you wonder, 
after what has passed between us, that, 
finding myself once more free, you find me 
here bP] 

He has clasped both arms around her 
waist, and flung himself upon the ground 
before her; and she has placed her hands 
upon his hair, and with blurred and misty 
sight, is gazing blindly into ihe depths of 
the violet eyes that are fixed so passionate- 
ly upon her own. . 

‘Irene, my darling, my angel, answer me. 
Are you to.be mine?” 

“Yours?” she says dreamingly. 

“Yes, mine—my wife—my very own for- 
ever! Think of the years I have been wait- 
ing for this happiness, and don’t keep me 
in suspense.”” 

*-But she startles him by suddenly leaping 
from her chair like one possessed. 

“O, I never thought! I never dreamt,” 
she says rapidly, in a kind of feverish delir- 
ium, “that it was tht that separated us. 
Tommy, Tommy, my baby, we shail never 
part again!” And thereupon she leaves her 
lover standing by himself, and running to 
the next room, falls weeping on his child. 


His . 


Muiraven, with a comical look of di 
pointment on his face, follows and stands 
beside her. iv 

“ Pye not had an answer to my question,” 
he says presently. 

She turns in all her frank, glowing 
womanhood, and throws herself into his 
arms, 

“O Eric!” she sighs contentedly, “ what 
need of answer? Why have I loved this 
child 2” 

* = * * * * * 

Now I should like to leave my tale Just 
where it is, and my hero and heroine jut 
where they are, for, since anticipation is 
invariably better than reality, I am sor 
they have reached their ciimax of happi- 
ness. But there are other people connect 
ed With their story, in whom perhaps some 
interest may have been awakened, and 
therefore I will throw myself into the high- - 
est condition (all novelists are clairvoyant), 
and tell you what I see happening in a year 
to come. 

Oliver Mordaunt is living at Fen Coun 
with his Aunt Isabella, and they really get 
on wonderfully together. Since Irene has 
lived at Berwick Castle he has conquered 
his antipathy to holding Colonel Mordaunt’s 
Property; yet he declares he shall never 
marry, but leave itto hereldestson. Nous 
verrons. Doubtless itis notthe first vow 
that Fen Court has seen registered and 
broken. One thing is certain, however, 
Mrs. Quekett’s baneful presence will darken 
its walls nomore. The housekeeper is still 
living upon my dear Lady Baldwin, and 
other fashionable patronesses, of whose 


-Secrets she has become possessed, and will 


not let them forget the circumstance. Pain- : 
ful as the revelation of his birth proved to 
him, Oliver would not take back his former 
ignorance, were it to be coupled with a ser- 
vant’s tyranny. He has laid that ghost, 
ence and forever, for the Leicestershire 
Mordaunts. : 





Joel Cray is married, and the possessor 
of avery neat little farm on the outskirts 
of Priestley, where his mother and her 
family live with him. His love for his 
cousin was true enough whilst it lasted; 
bat, with the discovery that she had not 
been more wronged than her husband, some 
of his chivalry died out. Does that fact 
lowerhim in the opinion of my readers? 
He had a large and generous heart—~why 
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shonid its alfections be ali wasted on the 
dead, whilst the living lived to benefit by 
them? 





Itdid not take long to secure Lord Nor- 
ham’s forgiveness for his son’s delinquency, 
ad he welcomed Irene with all the affec- 
tion of a fatber, and the pride of a uable- 
man who rejoices in the prospect of seeing 
his ancient line carried on by &@ woman who 
would adorn any station in life. 

The Honorable Tommy, much spoilt, 
passes his life with his grandfather at Ber- 
wick Castle; but Lord and Lady Muiraven 
spend much of their time in London, or in 
visiting their friends and relations, making 
up, in fact, for the long and weary widow- 
hood during which they were divided, < 

Are they happy? 

Ab! my friends, is anybody happy in this 
world? Don’t try to peer too closely into 
Irene’s second married life, lest you should 
bedisappointed. You expect so much for 
your characters of fiction—so little (if you 
are reasonable) for yourselves. She loves 


her husband as devotedly as it is possible 
for one human being to Jove another—she 
Would not have him in any particular dif- 
ferent from what he is—she could not imag~ 
ine the horror of having her life separated 
from his own. And yet— 

And yet (if there have nat already been} 
Thave no doubt there often will be times 
when she will wonder how she could have 
taade herself so. utterly miserable without 
him. The factis, no creature in the world 
is worth the misery of another creature’s 
life. We pine for them, we rave after them, 
We strain every muscle—sometimes we com- 
Mit every sin to attain them—and when 
gold lies in our hand, it turns to ashes and 
dead leaves. 

Ah! mortals, take love when it comes to 
you—thankfully—adoringly, if you will; 
but never sin to grasp it. 

The only love which satisfies in the at~ 
tainment (and in this last sentence lies the 
whole moral of my story) is the Love in 
Whose Presence sin must not be named. 


a OL 
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ARCHIE DUNLAP’S NOAH’S ARK. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


Oxce there was a little boy named Ar- 
chibald Dunlap; he had blue eyes, rosy 
cheeks and curly golden hair. At the time 
of my story he was just six years old. This 
little boy did not have any brothers and 
sisters, but he had a good papa and mam- 
ma who were very kind to him, and brought 
him a great many things to make him 
happy. He had so many toys that his 
mother had to give him two shelves in her 
ehina-closet to keep them on. He had a 
lot of picture books, too, such as ‘“* Mother 
Goose’s Melodies,’ ‘‘Old Dame Trot and 
her Wonderful Cat,”’ “‘ Goody Two-Shoes,’’ 
“The Three Bears,’ and a great many 
more besides. Archie, as he was always 
called, took great delight in his books, and 
knew them all by heart, he had heard 
them read to him so often; for every even- 
ing, when his father got home from the 
store, he would take off his boots and coat, 
put on a pretty dressing-gown and slippers, 
and then Archie would perch himself on 
his knee, while his father read aloud to 
him. Sometimes he would tell a story in- 
stead of reading, and Archie liked this 
much better. There were one or t'¥o 
stories which he was always ready to hear 
repeated, but usually he wanted new ones 
“that he had never heard before.” 

One Thursday afternoon Mrs. Dunlap 
was going out to do some shopping, and 
Archie could not accompany her, because 
he had a cold which kept him in the house; 
so he would have to stay alone, no one 
being in the house except Joanna the cook. 

*‘ Mamma,”’ said he, as his mother stooped 
to kiss him just before she weut out, “ will 
you buy me something at Mr. Wheelock’s ?”” 

Mr. Wheelock kept an apothecary’s store, 
but in one corner he had a small lot of 
toys, and it wasa favorite resort for Archie, 


when he went “down town,” to stop in 
and examine the wonderful cats and dogs, 
whistles and trumpets, games and picture 
books to be found there. . d 

“Yes, my son; what-would you like to 
have me buy for you?’’ replied his mother.. 

**O, I think I should like a Noah’s Ark 
better than anything else,’’ said Archie, 

“Perhaps I will bring you one,” said 
his mamma, ‘“‘if Mr. Wheelock has any.” : 

“One thing more I will ask before you 
£0, mamma,” said Archie; “will you stop 
at Mrs. Sargent’s, and ask Cephas to come 
over and play with me?” 

Mrs. Dunlap promised that she would 
do so, and Archie took his seat at the par- 
lor window, to watch for his playfellow’s 
coming. 

““{T knew what I'l) do,” he said to him- 
self. “Cephas likes to play jackstraws; I 
will get mine already for him.” 3 

So he went to the closet, and took from 
his shelf a round box, which he brought to 
the table and poured its contents out upon 
the cloth. There were sticks and hoes, 
rakes, shovels, ladders, and lots of things 
to make the game difficult to play. 

Ina few minutes Archie spied Cephas 
coming down the street; he was running 
and skipping along, with a package in his 
hand. Archie wondered very much what 
it could be, all done up so nicely in white 
paper. Cephas soon came running in, 
saying: 

*“*O Archie, 1 am going to stay all the 
afternoon with you! and I have brought 
iny box of dominoes to play with you.” 

“That's good! And T’ve got my jack- 
straws all ready fora game, too. Which 
would you play first?’ asked Archie. 

“T guess jackstraws will be the best,” 
replied Cephas. 
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Now Archie was very desirous of playing 
with the dominoes, for he did not have 
any, and they were new to him; but he 
remembered that Cephas was a visitor, and 
it would be very impolite to insist upon 
playing the dominoes, so he assented to 
playing jackstraws. Cephas began the 
game; he dropped the bundle of straws in 
a confused heap, and then, taking the lit- 
tle hook, commenced picking them up 
carefully. He had gathered quite a num- 
ber, until at last, in trying to take up a 
ladder, he caused a rake to move at the 
same time. 

“Ah, you joggled, Cephas!’ exclaimed 
Archie, who had been watching the opera- 
tion very closely. 

It was now Archie’s turn, and he had a 
lucky throw, for some very difficult pieces 
were found lying separate from any others, 
and therefore easily taken. So the game 
went on, until all the sticks were taken 
up, and then commenced the counting up. 
Cephas was the victor. 

“Do you want to play again oT asked 
Archie. 

“Yes. I think this isa splendid game,” 
replied his playmate. 

Archie gave a longing look at the box of 
dominoes, but again controlled his inclina- 
tion, and began a new game. This time 
hé was the winner. 

“ Now let’s try the dominoes?’ exclaim- 
ed he. 

So the much-wished-for game was 
opened, and Cephas taught Archie how to 
play. This amused them fora while; then 
they grew tired of it, and wanted to do 
something else. 

“Let's play with my ninepins,” suggest- 
ed Archie. . 

““No; I don’t want to play that,” an- 
swered Cephas. 

“Will you spin my humming-top?” 
asked Archie. 

This was agreed to. The top was found, 
but the cord was not with it. 

“ Here—take this,” said Cephas, picking 
up the cord which had tied up his box of 
dominoes, 

lt did very well, but the top would not 
>pin good on the carpet. 

“We want a bare foor to spin it on,” 
said Cephas. 

“Jt would be better; but we ean’t take 
up the carpet,’ said Archie. 


“ Can‘t we go out in the kitchen? That 


would be a grand place to spin a top,” re- 
marked Cephas. 

“Tiptop,” said Archie; “ but I don’t 
believe Joanna will let us spin it there.” 

** Let’s try it, anyway. Idon’t see what 
right she has to say you shan’t play in your 
own kitchen,” said Cephas. 

“Nor I, either; but she is dreadful cross 
whenever I go down there to play, and says 
the kitchen is no place for boys to play in, 
We can go and see, though; perhaps she is 
good-natured to-day,” said Archie; and he 
started off for the kitchen, followed by 
Cephas. 

They found Joanna busy, making pump- 
kin pies. She looked rather frowningly at 
the boys when they entered her domain, 
but said nothing, and therefore the top- 
spinning soon commenced. Archie had 
his first turn, and he made the top hum 
splendidly. Then Cephas tried it; but, 
unfortunately, just as the top was fairly 
spinning, Joanna started across the floor 
with a large pan of boiled pumpkin in her 
hands, and she trod upon the top, lost her 
balance, and over she went, upsetting the 
pumpkin all over Cephas, and breaking the 
dish in pieces. Her arm struck the hot 
stove, burning it badly. 

Here was trouble enough. Cephas be- 
gan to scream, thinking he was almost 
killed. Archie was very much frightened, 
and Joanna was highly exasperated at the 
accident, and turned the boys out of the 
kitchen. 

“Odear! What shall 1 do?” cried Ce- 
phas, looking in dismay at his clothes, 
completely daubed with the golden sauce. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Archie. “IT guess 
you'll have to run home and get your 
mother to wipe it off. It’s too bad. I 
think that Joanua might have known bet- 
ter than to have done that.’ 

“JY don’t like to go through the streets 
looking so,’ said Cephas. 

“O, you can run fast, and it wont take 
you two minutes,” replied Archie. 

So Cephas started off as fast as he could 
scamper down the street. Every one that 
he passed stopped and looked round to see 
who that boy was, so bountifully decorated. 
When he came to a corner, he turned it so 
swiftly and abruptly that he went plump 
against a very fashionably-dressed young 
man, who was taking a walk, hoping to at- 
tract attention, and be the “‘ observed of all 
observers.” Now he was pretty sure that 
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People would look at him, for Cephas had 
transferred a portion of the pumpkin to his 
new acquaintance, seriously impairing the 
beauty of the fashionable suit. To add to 
his distress, a party of young ladies, 
friends of his, passed by, and looked with 
wondering eyes at his daubed clothes, and 
then at Cephas, who had recovered him- 
self, and was again running towards 
home. : 

In the meantime Archie returned to the 
parlor, feeling very sorry for the mishap in 
the kitchen, and wondering what his 
mother would say, when she returned, and 
saw her pumpkin pies spoiled. He wished 
that he had staid out of the kitchen, and 
contented himself with some different 
amusement; but it was no use to wish—the 
mischief was done, and the best he could 
do was to be sorry for it. He thought that 
he might do something for Joanna, be- 
cause she burnt her arm so badly. He 
went to a little box of his, where he kept a 
great many things that he wanted to save, 
and took from it a finger ring with five 
blue stones in it. It was one that he had 
found on Boston Common, one day when 
he was visiting that city; there was not 
much value in it, but he had kept it a long 
time, and considered it quitea prize. Now 
he thought he would give it to Joanna, to 
console her for the accident which had 
happened. He took it into the kitchen, 
and found Joanna dressing her burnt arm. 
She looked very cross when she saw Archie 
again, but her countenance changed for 
the brighter when he said: 

“Tt was too bad, Joanna, that we made 
you fall and hurt yourself. I am real 
sorry, and I have brought my ring—you 
may have it for your own.” 

“© bless your heart, honey! Iam not 
much hurt, sure, and it’s not I that would 
be taking the ring at all at all,’ answered 
Joanna. 

Archie tried to persuade Joanna to ac- 
cept his peace-offering, but she would not, 
although it had the desired effect of mak- 
ing her good-natured and forgiving. A 
few moments after this, Archie was re- 
joiced to see his mother coming up the 
street, and he hastened to the front door 
to welcome her. She was soon on the 
steps, and met her little son with a loving 
Kiss. 

“«Have you been a good boy, Archie?” 
was her first question. 


“No, mother; I am afraid I have not 
been very good,’ Archie replied. 

“What has been the matter—anything 
happened ?”’ asked his mother. 

“We were spinning my top in the kitch- 
en, and it tripped Joanna up, so that she 
spilled all the pumpkin pie, and hurt her 
arm on the stove. I was real sorry, mam- 
ma, and hope you will forgive me,” said 
Archie, : : 

“I will certainly forgive you, my son,”’ 
said Mrs. Dunlap, “for I know that you 
would not do such a thing intentionaHy. 
Where is Cephas 2” 

“He went home, for he was covered 
with the pumpkin which Joanna spilled on 
him when she fell,”’ answered Archie. 

“TY am very sorry that this happened, but 
I feel happy that you came forward so 
frankly and told me the whole story, with- 
out trying to conceal anything. You area 
good boy, Archie, and mother loves you 
dearly.” And again Archie was blessed 
with a sweet and loving kiss from his 
mother’s lips. ‘ Here is your Noah’s Ark, 
Archie?’ and Mrs. Dunlap handed hima 
package, neatly tied with a pink cord. 

It ‘was carefully untied, and there came 
forth a beautiful ark, painted yellow, with 
blue windows, a red roof and a red boat. 
Archie was delighted; he danced around 
the room with joy, and then, opening the 
roof, he took out Noah and his wife, ina 
yellow suit, Shem and his wife in a blue 
one. Ham and his wife were dressed in 
red, while Japhet and his wife were ar- 
rayed in a garb of green. Then came the 
animals. There were two elephants, two 
camels, two unicorns, and so on, down to 
two little mice. 

“OQ mamma, they are splendid! I wish 
Tcould set them all up. May I have your 
card-table to pat them on?” exclaimed 
the happy little fellow. 

Ars. Dunlap opened the card-table, and 
rolied it into the middle of the room. 
Then Archie took his Noah’s Ark, and 
placed ali the animals in procession, be- 
ginning with Noah, and gradually decreas- 
ing in size to the end. It looked very 
pretty when it was done, and Archie called 
bis mother to come and see it. Then he 
thought of Joanna, and he ran to the 
kitchen and asked her if she did not want 
to come and look at it; so Joanna wiped 
her hands, and came to see the sight. She 
thought it very grand indeed, and held up 
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both her hands in wondering admiration. 

“*T wish Cephas had staid, and then he 
eculd have seen it,” said Archie. ‘“‘Per- 
hapsI might go and ask him to come up 
now.” 

“T think it would be better to wait till 
to-morrow, and then he can come and help 
you set them up,” suggested his mother. 

Archie cheerfally assented to this, for he 
had always been taught that mother’s plans 
were best, and he never thought of oppos- 
ing thera. 

“Can I let them stay till papa gets 
home ?” he asked. 

This request was granted, and Archie 
waited for his father’s return. Mr. Dunlap 
went to Boston every morning in the cars, 


Se A ES 


and returned in the evening, and Archie 
was allowed to sit up until he got home. 
At last the steam whistle was heard, and 
Archie cried out, joyfully, “ That’s papa’s 
train; now he’ll be here in a minute.’ 
And sure enough, in about a minute the 
well-known step was heard at the door, and 
Archie opened it, and found himself in his 
father’s arms. 

Then followed agoodtime. The wonder- 
ful Noah’s ark was shown, and ail the ad- 
ventures of the day related. Archie’s bed- 
time soon came, and he gave the good-night 
kiss, and went to his little trundle-bed, to 
dream of his Noah’s ark, and all the curi- 
ous animals it contained. 
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AT LAST. 


BY MRS. B. B. EDSON. 


“ALICE,”—and Roger Southwick’s calm 
face wore a look of rising annoyance,—“ I 
do not see anything like ‘duty’ about it. 
Are not our various charitable institutions 


organized to meet just such needs as this?” 
** But Olive has such a horror of charita- 


ble institutions, and begs so nut to be sent 
toone. And, Roger, we wouldn’t like to 
think of her child in one of them.” And 
Alice Southwick’s voice grew a trifle un- 
steady. 

Roger Southwick turned abruptly ‘and 
walked tothe window. Alice waited ten 
minutes, then she went softly to his side, 
and laid her hand on bis. 

““*Tnasmuch as ye do it unto the least of 
these,’ ”’ she said, gravely. 

Roger Southwick bent suddenly and 
touched his lips to bis sister’s forehead. 

“You are right, Alice,” he said, softly. 
“ Olive can come if you desire it.” 

“Thank you, Roger!’ she responded, 
earnestly. 7 

But he did not notice; there was an ab- 
Sent look on his face, and he went almost 


immediately out, and up to his little study, 
where, for a good hour, Alice heard him 
pacing steadily back and forth across the 
floor. Once or twice she laid down the 
wristbands she was stitching, and pressed 
her fingers hard over her eyes; and once or 
twice the firm red lips grew softly tremu- 
lous, like a grieved child’s; but otherwise 
Miss Southwick was quiet and self-pos- 
sessed, and, to a superficial observer, the 
perfect ideal of unalloyed happiness. 

Roger Southwick was the pastor of the 
“Valley Church’’—a pretty bird’s-nest of 
a place, hidden away among the pictur- 
esque hills, its slender burnished spire 
gleaming like a pale torch through the 
plumed crowns of pine and larch, 

Mr. Southwick had been in Clayton some 
half dozen years. It was a small parish, 
and the ‘‘loaves and fishes” were neither 
very large, nor very plentiful. But there 
are more desirable things than money— 
that money even cannot’ buy, omuipotent 
as it is—and Roger Southwick believed 
that he had found them; and, loving and 
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beloved, he toiled contentedly among his 
little flock, 

It was a matter of considerable specula- 
tion with the. Clayton. people: that . Mr. 
Southwick did not marry. A minister is 
so universally a family. man, that his per- 
‘sistent bachelorhood made the contrast be- 
tween himself and his clerical brethren the 
more noticeable. It was no secret that Mr. 
Southwick was thirty-seven, and his sister 
thirty-three, And yet they might éither of 
them marry if they would—but very evi- 
dently they would‘not. 

There was considerable surprise ex- 
pressed in Clayton when it was first learned 
that Miss Southwick had adopted the 
“Drury foundling,” as Olive Lester was 
called, it having somehow got out, through 
a servant, thatshe had been bound out to 
them, or adopted, or something, when she 
was very young. 

The Drurys had not been particularly 
popular in Clayton. ‘There was something 
about them that people “couldn’t see 
into.” They were spoken of as being 
“ queer,” no one in Clayton knowing their 
private affairs, which everybody knows is 
& mortal offence in a country town. 

Then Mr. Drury had no “visible means 
of support,” and his wife didn’t live at 
Clayton, but came occasionally to the 
hotel, boldly registering her name as 
“Mrs. Charles Drury,” and having the 
children—there were two of them, one of 
seven and one of three years—brought 
over every day while she staid, which was 
usually about a week;. at the end of which 
time she would pay her bills and depart, 
leaving the interested Claytoners who so 
much desired information, as ignorant as 
before she came, ee 

Mr. Drury had a housekeeper—a Mrs. 
Blaine, a quiet, though resolute-looking 
woman of fifty or thereabouts~—whom the 
children called ‘ grandmother;? whether 
she really held that relationship to them 
or not, was another subject for speculation. 
Mr. Drury himself was perhaps forty, a 
dark, stern, silent man, whose looks and 
manners repelied ‘interviewers’. most ef- 
fectually; and for the -five years thathe 
lived.in Clayton, both his domestic and 
financial affairs were an. inscrutable mys- 
tery to the anxious neighborhood. At the 
end ‘of. this time -he shocked them. still 
further by dropping dead in the street one 
day. Possibly some faint hope was enter- 


tained, even at this late. moment, that now 


‘the mystery which -had enveloped him 


would be cleared up. But Mrs. Blaine 
was, if possible, more reticent than Mr. 
Drury had been. The very evening of his 
death she closed the house, took the two 
children and the dead body of their father, 
and left for New York. 

Mr. Drury had been a constant attend- 
ant at the Valley Church, and when 
the news of his sudden death reached 
them, both Mr. Southwick and bis sister 
went up to the house. Mrs. Blaine was 
even then preparing for departure, and not 
many minutes had elapsed before it was 
whispered about among the neighbors who 
chad been drawn in by the sad event, that 
Olive Lester was to be left behind, Mrs, 
Blaine having said, in addition to this dec- 
Jaration, that “the benevolent people who 
had felt such a warm interest in their af- 
fairs, could now transfer it to Olive.” 

There was a sort of half-whispered con- 
sultation as to what was to be done with 
the “ Drury foundling.”” There were plenty 
who thought “somebody” ought to take 
her in, but ne ene willing to do it himself, 
The prejudice against the Drarys attached 
itself in a measure to her, and finally some 
one suggested that she be sent to the alms- 
house—* it was what such places were for. y 

Olive Lester listened with drooping eyes 
and crimsoning cheeks, and when Miss 
Southwick went out, she rose hurriedly 
and followed her, catching at her dress in 
a half-frantie way. 

“O Miss Southwick! don’t—don’t let 
them do it?’ she cried, breaking into a 
fierce storm cf tears. “I had rather die 
than go to the almshouse. O, what shall I 
do?! yy 

“Dear child, Ido not knew,” Alice said, 
both pained and perplexed. “I will see 
whatjcan be done.” 

“You wouldn’t let me live with you?” 
she asked, in au eager whisper. “0, if I 
only could!’ And- the girl’s face grew 
white as death with the intensity of her 
emotion. 

“I don’t know—I’ll see, dear,” Alice an- 
swered, hastily, Something in the girl’s 
face had touched a long-sient chord in her 
heart, and woke strange echoes. Yielding 
to an impulse she could ‘not resist, she put 
her arms about her, and drew ae face to 
hers and kissed it. ‘ 

Alice Southwick went home full of a 
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‘hew purpose. She should never marry—— 
she had known that these long, long years; 
and despite her love for her brother, she 
was just a little Ionely at times. There 
was a vague unsatisfied craving in her 
heart—why might not this girl fill the 
sometimes painful void? Then she began 
to look at it in the light of duty; itis so 
pleasant to regard a thing we desire to do 
asa duty.’ 

The result of all this I have told before- 
hand. Olive Lester, the “ Drury found- 
ling,”? was now spoken of as “‘ Miss Sonth- 
wick’s protege,” and that lady’s wisdom 
in the act in question duly criticised and 
commented on. 

The advent of Olive Lester in the house- 
hold necessitated some changes. I think 
it was these that Mr. Southwick dreaded, 
and caused his opposition to her coming. 
Two or three persons living much alone, 
get into certain grooves of thought, feel- 
ing and habit, which are somehow unpleas- 
antly disturbed and broken up by the con- 
tinued presence of others. The quiet rou- 
tine of reading, study, work, and that se- 
eret charm of home, the restfuluess of 
silence, if .one is in the mood, without any 
feeling of responsibility concerning enter- 
tainment, must be all, in seme measure, 
disturbed by the addition of new elements 
in the family circle. 

Mr.-Southwick said to himself that it 
was folly to let this -girl of a little more 
than a dozen years interfere with or alter 
their habits or manner of living. But the 
gay voice, breaking into song and laughter 
on the stairs, in the passages, in the garden 
and under the windows, would interfere 
with the theses of his sermons. And then 
he felt instinctively that the profound— 
and possibly a little dry—essays and re- 
views which were his favorite reading, 
were not interesting or instructive to the 
untutored mind of a girl like her. There 
‘was tbe danger that the girl would get dis- 
gusted and refuse all mental food, if kept 
‘on too solid a diet. Then the hours of 
quiet and meditation, which Alice had 
‘always been so careful not to interrupt, 
were broken now by questions, relations of 
‘wonderful bits of adventure, and by piano 
practice; for it was next to impossible to 
make Olive understand the doctrine of 
“times and seasons.” And yet there was 
an element of freshness and vitality in the 
.abounding life and spirit of the girl, that 


‘brought back much of the glow and fresh- 


ness of youth to Roger Southwick’s heart 
and brain; and though he was disturbed, 
he was yet insensibly benefited. 

Olive Lester was not one of those quiet. 
characterless persons who drop into and 
assimilate with-other’s habits. She had 
strong individuality and an irrepressible 
ilow of spirits. The fact that she was the 
inmate of a parsonage toned down but 
slightly the gay sparkling effervescence of 
her nature. She even teased the “ minis- 
ter” himself. She invaded his study, and 
looked over his shoulder when he was 
writing sermons, making odd Hittle criti- 
cisms and suggestions, which were not par- 
ticularly conducive to that concentrat/on 
of thought sermon writing is supposed to 
demand. 

Before she had been in the parsonage 
six months she was “ monarch of all she 
surveyed,” from the grave, rather quiet 
minister, to old Molly, the mulatto serving- 
woman who had been in the Southwick 
family from time immemorial. She was so 
bright, and fresh, and pretty, so gay and 
yet so tender, that they all with one con- 
sent fell down and worshipped her—figur- 
atively speaking. She was like some rare 
flower long delayed by darkness and chill, 
which bursts suddenly into glorious bloom 
beneath the tender touch of soft airs and 
fervid suns. 

And 60 the years—three sweet, swift, 
happy years—ran by, and save for one day 
inthe year, the faint impalpable shadow 
that had always long about both Mr. 
Southwick and his sister, waa utterly dis- 
persed. Every one said how “young” 
Mr. Southwick grew; how in sympathy 
with the interests of the rising generation 
he was; and also how earnest and eloquent 
his sermons were becoming. 

Teannot describe just what Olive Lester 
was to Miss Southwick. Ido not think she 
could have done it herself. She ouly knew 
that through her she seemed to get back 
somethiug she had lost—something that 
belonged to her, and which she needed to 
make her life complete: She affected her 
curiously at times; something in or about 
her touched her heart. strangely, and 
‘brought back the sweetness pad pain of 
her own death. 

But I said there wasone “dark aay” yer 
atthe pretty valley parsonage, ‘This day, 
christened by old Molly “memorial day,’ 
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was the 23d day of July. On this day Mr. 
Southwick kept in his room, and Miss 
Alice in hers, not even coming down to 
their meals. 

‘It’s been so these eighteen yeara,” old 
Molly said, in a mysterious confidential 
whisper to Olive, whose curiosity was 
strongly excited by the mystery that hung 
about it. “It was a great trouble come 
upon ’em, dear, and you mustn’t say any- 
thing more about it,” was her invariable 
conclusion to all Olive’s importunities. 
And in this Molly was firm, though in 
everything else Miss Olive could wind her 
round one of her pretty dimpled fingers. 
Her devotion to that young lady was almost 
ludicrous; and I believe she would have 
been supremely happy to be, literally, a 
footstool for those dainty litt!e feet, as she 
really was, figuratively. 

But one day old Molly fell ill, and Olive 
insisted upon nursing her, refusing to leave 
her night or day, bathing her stiff limbs, 
and holding her wrinkled hands as ten- 
derly as if she were her own mother, 
until overtasked nature asserted itself, and 
Mr. Southwick found her one morning 
kneeling by the bedside in an exhausted 
sleep. He took her in his arms and car- 
ried her to her room, laid her on the bed, 
came softly out aud turned the key, and 
-With.a strange flush on his face went up to 
his study and locked himself in. 

After this Molly’s devotion changed to 
worship. Mr. Southwick and Alice looked 
at each other and smiled when any partic- 
ularly extravagant phase of it was derel- 
oped; but Molly was never reprimanded 
for her idolatry. 

Heretofore she had had strength to re- 
fuse all of Olive’s pretty coaxing, but now, 
when the fourth anniversary came, with 
the memory of her tender nursing fresh in 

" her heart, and they two alone, as usual on 
those days, her resolution wavered. Per- 
-haps the pretty, girlish figure crouched on 
the carpet at her feet, the small white 
hands crossed on her lap, the bright plead- 
ing face lifted eagerly to hers, had some- 
thing to do with Moily’s relenting. Not 
even the heart of an old serving-woman of 

“almost fourscore years is proof against 
the mugnetic charm of youth and beauty. 
Ido not think any heart can be. 

“If you will promise, sure, not to tell, 
-dearie,” Molly said, in a hesitating voice, 
looking fondly into the bright young face. 


“Aunty, you know that I would not,”. 
Olive replied, very soberly. — 

“Because you see, pretty, that it isa 
family secret,” Molly continued, with a 
little air of pride; ‘and nobody in Clay- 
ton ever dreamed of the minister or Miss 
Alice ever having any trouble, they’re 
always so quiet and cheerful.” ; 

“ Wont you please hurry, aunty?’ Olive 
interrupted, nervously, the soft bloom in 
her cheeks wavering and deepening till it 
matched the glow of the crimson fuschias 
in her hair. “ Because, you know, they might 
come down, and—and—and I must know 
this story?’ she added, in a low intense 
voice, so different from the light gay tones 
characteristic of her. 

“Don’t take it to heart so, dearie,” 
Molly said, soothing!y; ‘it’s nothing you 
can help, and your coming las been such 
a blessin’ to em; why, Mr. Roger just 
worships you, pretty; and he don’t seem 
to mind the old trouble half as much.as he 
did before you came.’ ty Hd 

The color went out of Olive Lester’s 
face, and then came into it again ina soft 
Tosy wave; but Molly was too intent upon 
the past to notice. Bf 

You see,’”? she went on, impressively, 
“it happened a long time ago—years and 
years afore you were born—but laws! it 
don’t seem long to me, for you see I lived 
in their grandfather's family” (Molly said 
this with a little sigh of proud satisfaction) 
“afore their father was married! Ah! 
there wasn’t a family in the State that held 
their heads any higher than the South- 
wicks then. But Mr. Phil—he was brother 
to Mr. Reger’s father—was pretty wild, 
expect, and run up bills everywhere, which 
were sent to his father to pay; and at last 
he got into some sort of trouble in New 
Orleans—I never knew just what—and_ his 
father and Mr. George went on there, and 
were gone along time. 1 remember, be- 
cause I had gone to live in Mr. George’s 
family then, and his wife got down sick 
with worrying—you see she wasn’t never 
very well, and died that same year. Well, 
when they come home, what do you think 
they brought with them ?”? _ 

“Pm sure I couldn’t guess, Aunt Molly, 
unless it was a slave.”? Olive’s ideas of the 
South were mostly confined to cotton, and 
sugar, and slaves. 

“They just brought a baby!’ Aunt 
Molly responded, impressively, lowering 
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her voice to a harsh whisper. “ Dear me! 
it seems like Icould see that teenty mite 
of a baby now, a looking at me with her 
big solemn eyes, just as she did that morn- 
in’ three-and- -thirty years ago. 

“ ¢It's brother Phil’s child; her mother 
is dead, and I want her brousht up and 
used just like my own children,’ said Mr. 
George, very sober like. I expect I looked 
alittle glum, for he turned tome and spoke 
quite sharp: ‘1 want you to always remem- 
ber this, Molly.’ You see Mr. Roger wasa 
stout little fellow of eight years then, and 
Alice was the baby, though she was nigh 
five years old, and I just worshipped them 
both; and I wasn’t just pleased to have 
this little dark wild-looking thing crowded 
upon us.. I'd no idee I should ever grow 
to worship the very ground that little crea- 
ture walked on, but Idid! We all of us 
did for that matter; I expect we couldn’t 
help it. 

“One day, when she had been’ with us 
nigh a year, Mr. George came in and took 
Dotty—we called her that, she was so lit- 
tle, though her real name was Carmel— 
‘and held her very close in his arms. 
‘Thank Heayén, Dotty, you'll never know 
anything about it new? he said, very low 
and queer like. Then, after a little pause, 
he added, looking at me, ‘Philip is dead, 
Molly, and henceforth she is my child. I 
hardly know the difference now.’ And I 
don't think he did, or any of us, unless we 
loved her better, and Hamored: and in- 
‘dulged her more. 

“T always thought Mr. Roger fell'in love 
with her the minute’ he set eyes on her; 
and as she grew into girlhood, so bright 
and pretty, he fairly idolized her. I think 
we all understood that she should be ‘Mr. 
“Roger's wife as soon as she was old enough 
to marry, and he was through co"ege. I 
know she expected it herself, and I can 
‘see ‘now just how the red blood would 
break through her dark cheek whenever it 
was hinted at. About six months before 
“Mr. Roger was to graduate there was a 
‘formal’ engagement made between them, 
‘and the time fixed for their marriage, 
which was to follow in a month or two. 

‘Before this Mr. George had lost his 
jhealth, and the property had nearly all 
‘gone to settle Mr. Phil's affairs, which left 
them rather straitened, and Mr. Roger set 
“out to leave college, but Miss Alice would 
“not hear of such a thing, and before they 


any of them knew it, she had engaged her- 
self as an assistant teacher in the Bolton 
Academy. She had been there two terma, 
when one day she told her father that she 
had made an engagement of quite another 
sort. I don’t think he was greatly sur- 
prised, for West Cleaveland, the principal 
of the school, had been out to the ‘ Cedars’ 
—the old Southwick homestead — more 
than once, and had taken no pains to con- 
ceal his love for Miss Alice, while she, 
though less open about it, looked up to 
him as a sort of god, and watched him 
with such a kindling sort of a look in her 
eyes when she thought no one saw. And 
he was worth looking at; and though I was 
ouly an old servant, and only half white at 
that, itdone my eyes good to look in the 
handsome fair face, with its. sunshiny blue 
eyes, and great masses of heavy brown 
hair and beard that looked as if the sun- 
shine had got lost in it. 

“It was the day before the summer var 
‘cation. at Bolton that Mr. George was 
taken with a brain fever. Carmel had 
been away toa girls’ school most of the 
time for a year and a half, but her educa- 
tion was finished, and she had come home 
‘the week before. But when Mr. George 
‘was taken 60 wild like, I sent right off for 
‘Miss Alice, for she had always such sweet 
quiet ways that she was as good as medi- 
cine when one was sick. Besides, I could 
not think of Carmel as a nurse, she was 
more like a bright gay-winged butterfly, 
‘with her rich color and pretty form. 

“For three weeks I didn’t think of much 
else but that dreadful fever, and neither, I 
think, did Miss Alice. Mr. Cleaveland 
had come to the Cedars two days after 
Alice, and had been there off and on ever 
‘since. To be sure, Alice could only see 


‘him at intervals, for she would not give up 


the care of her father to any one, and he- 
would not have any one but her. I don’t 
know what made me first think that Mr. 
Cleaveland was very contented without 
Miss Alice, but I know I got to watching 
him walking in the garden with Carmel, 

and I grew uneasy, and was glad enough 
when Mr. Rogercame. Mr. George seemed 
better for a few days, and Miss Alice, 


white and worn, came out among us. I 


thought everything was right then, and 
even blamed myself for my foolish notions, 


-as I called them. It was the twentieth 


day of July that Mr. Roger gothome. The 
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morning of the twenty-third I was wakened 
by arap at my door, and a voice~—I didn’t 
think then it was Mr. Roger’s, it sounded 
80 strange—calling my name. I thought 
Mr. George was worse, and I dressed me 
right quick and hurried out. I found Mr. 
Roger walking up and down the hall with 
& face as white as the face of the dead. He 
stopped when I came out, and beckoned 
me toward him. It was eighteen years 
ago, but I can see just the pitiful look 
there was in his eyes as he lifted them to 
my face. . 

*** Molly,’ he said, in that same strange 
voice, ‘Alice wont be able to stay with 
father to-day. Try to get along with us 
the best you can. A great sorrow has 
come into our lives, and we have no one to 
hep us but you, dear, faithful old friend.’ 
That was just what he said— friend.’ 
Me, a poor old serving-woman! and he 
called me his ‘friend? I felt so proud 
and happy for a moment that I nigh about 
forgot his great trouble. ‘Carmel has 
gone,’ he said, fumbling at a bit of paper 
in his vest pocket. ‘God knows, I only 
hope she will be happy—happier than I 
could make her?” 

“And she had gone away with this Mr. 
Cleaveland, who was to be Miss Alice’s hus- 
band!” Olive cried, breathlessly, her bright 
face clouded, and her lids heavy with tears, 
_ “Yes, honey, and it was the twenty- 
third of July. Don’t cry, pretty; you 
would have me tell you the story. I— 

“Bat didn’t you ever hear of them 
again?” Olive interrupted. 

‘*Well, yes, we heard they weren’t happy 
—~and Pm sure they ought not te be—and 
had separated, she taking her child and 
going away from him. That is all we ever 
heard, though Pm pretty certain she would 
have come back to us, if she had been 
alive, before this. I think Miss Alice 
thinks 80, too.” 

“Aunt Molly?’ And Olive canght her 
breath quickly. Roger Sonthwick’s well- 
known step was in the hall, and a moment 
later he said, opening the door a little: 

“Fam going to Clive to visit a sick par- 
ishioner. I shall walk over, and ride back 
in the seven o'clock train.’ 

“*Well, if this don’t beat all?’ Aunt 
Molly ejaculated, peering out the window 
a3 he went down the path, hardly believing 
the evidence of her own senses, “Some- 
thin’s goin’ to happen—now you see!? 


“Q Aunt Molly—don’t?’ cried Olive, 
pale and trembling. ‘‘ What can happen 
just between here and Clive, only foar 
miles ?”’ 

“ O,things enough—things enough, child! 
And that be should go off to-day, and with- 
out a mouthful of lunch?’ And Annt 
Molly shook her head, and swayed herself 
to and fro in her chair. 

Olive sat and looked at her, a curious 
feeling of awe coming over her. Suppose 
something should happen—and to bim! 
Her hear’ seemed to suddenly cease beat- 
ing, and the blood in her veins felt as if it 
were slowly turning to ice. The sunshine, 
falling through the smoky haze, fell in 
quivering lines of red-gold light across the 
carpet and the window-sill, sending a slow 
shudder along her pulses—it looked so like 
blood! 

Gay happy little Olive Lester was get- 
ting decidedly nervous, an altogether new 
sensation to her, and as a faint suspicion 
of the trath dawned upon her, she Hook 
down her hat. 

“I am. going woodsing, aunty,” she 
said, tying the soft scarlet ribbon across 
her dark braids. “I believe I’m in the 
doldrums, aud need some vigorous sort of 
exercise,” 

“But you wont go off ranging long?” 
with an anxious look. 

Olive langhed faintly. The long consti- 
tutionals she was in the habit of taking 
over the Clayton hills, in Aunt Molly’s 
vocabulary were “ ranging.” 

Out in the soft air and sweet slumbrous 
silence of the hills, Olive’s spirits recov- 
ered their wonted tone, save for a little 
feeling of sadness at the story to which 
she had just listened, and a feeling of 
growing wonder that any man in the 
world could have won a woman from Roger 
Southwick! 

The south wind rose and fell in faint 
ripples, the outlying hills drowsed in the 
sleepy air, and the soft scent of wild aza- 
lias filled the sunlight with sweet odors. 
Olive Lester, despite her gayety and light- 
ness, was possessed of one of those finely- 
attuned, sensitive natures, in Larmony 
with wood, and sky, and air, and all the 
beautiful and marvellous developments of 
nature. The flowers held, somehow, some- 
thing more than mere color and odor for 
her; and the coloring of the evening sky, 
the cool hush of dawns and twilights, the 
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wondera of forest life, and the soft sang of 
ranning brooks, all talked with her in that 
mystic language, for which, if it is not 
understood in the heart, there is no inter- 
preter. 

And so the hours had slipped away un- 
heeded, till the slant light, falling across 
the bills, began to leave long-cool shadows 
in the vales and hollows. ‘Then she started 
up, and something of the nervousness of 
the afternoon came back. She recalled in- 
voluntarily the prophecy of old Molly that 
“something was going to happen,” and 
despite all her efforts, a strange feeling of 
apprehension took possession of her. From 
the hill back of the “‘ valley church” there 
was a view for nearly two miles, of the 
railroad track, With an odd feeling of be- 
ing impelled by some force aside from her- 
self, she hurried up the hill, and giddy and 
out of breath from the wild haste she had 
made, she stood on the brow of the hill 
and looked down the abrupt wooded de- 
scent, upon the long thread of railway, 
curving sharply around the base of the hill, 
where the river narrowed to less than thirty 
rods, though further to the right it spread 
out almost into a lake, over the low marshy 
meadows. 

Suddenly a sharp low ery burst from the 
girl’s blanched lips. Midway of the stream 
there was a confused mass of stone and 
mortar, aud, leaniug down, she saw that 
the abutment at one end of the bridge had 
given way, aud stone, timber and gravel 
were piled in a promiscuous heap in the 
water, the sand slowly sifting and sliding 
from the end of the now fearfully perilous 
bridge.. Looking back at the church clock 
she saw that it lacked less than ten minutes 
of seven, and at seven o’clock the train 
from Clive was due, and he was in it! 

The train was a little Jate, and the engi- 
neer was ‘‘making up time.” Suddenly, 
under the dim shadow of the hill that ran. 
for nearly half a mile parallel with the 
track, he espied a slight figure running ap- 
parently, toward them, and flourishing a 
light cloth, nearly as large as itself, in the 
air. The sharp shrill whistle of “down 
brakes” was sounded, the engine was re- 
versed, and with a shock and a jar that 
threw half of the passengers from their 
seats, the train stopped less than arod from 
the enid of the bridge! 

“My God !look there P’cried the engineer, 
hoarsely, leaping off and pointing to the 


crumbling ruin. “If it hadu’t been for 
that Httle girl, this would have been the 
last trip for more than one of us! Go back 
some of you—we passed her forty or fifty 
rods back, a mere child, she looked,”’ he 
cried, excitedly. 

Half a dozen men ran back on the track, 
each heart beating with gratitude and ad- 
wiration for the little zirl who had saved 
them from almost certain death. One out- 
ran his companions, sprang down the soft 
embankment, and with a quick ery caught 
the girl to his heart, and she—she looked 
up iuto Roger Southwick’s face! 

“Thank God!’ escaped the girl's white 
lips; then the blue-veined lids dropped, 
aud the scratched and bleeding hands fell 
at her side—Olive Lester had fainted. 

There were scores who offered to help, 
bat Roger Southwick pushed them all 
aside, and took the limp unconscious form 
in his arms, the torn dress hanging in tat- 
ters about the dainty limbs, and the crushed 
hat hanging over his arm by one long scar- 
let string, aud climbing the winding path 
that ied around the hase of the hill to the 
church, walked with long rapid strides 
toward home, 

“Who is the girl?” asked one of the men 
who had gone back with Southwick. . 

“0, its a girl the Southwicks adopted. 
That was Southwick; he preaches in the 
little church whose spire you can see yon- 
der, and lives with his sister some twenty 
rods beyond. I expect we may thank 
heaven he was on the train, for the girl was 
probably looking for him, and saw .the 
bridge. Isuppose she came through that 
thicket—at least I judge she did by her 
torn flesh and clothing. She had torn off 
half her dress for a signal, I saw it lying in 
the sand at her feet.” ; 

“ Will you please give me the gentleman’s 
Christian name ?” the stranger interrupted, 
sharply. “ Lhave strong reasons for wishing 
to know.” 

“O, yes sir. 
hame, aud—~? 

“ Will you please put mé in.a way to get 
to his house as quickly as possible ?”’ he in- 
terrupted again, this time with an energy 
that caused the man to turn and look at 
him. 

“Follow me,” he said, springing up the 
path previously taken bySouthwick. There 
was a look in the man’s face that awed him. 

Ten rods from the door the stranger said 


Roger Southwick is his full 
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abruptly, balf turning round. “ This will 
do, you may leave me now >? and then 
walked hastily toward the cottage. 

Alice Southwick, hurrying through the 
hall for some pieces of soft linen to bind 
up Olive’s torn hands, was interrupted by 
a quick eager rap. She took a step back- 
wards and opened the door. 

“ West Cleaveland!’ she cried, sharply ; 
then, her face suddenly growing white and 
stern: ‘‘ How dare you come here—to his 
house, after so wronging him ?”” 

“Teame because I could not live any 
longer without his forgiveness—without 
yours, Alice P? 

“have nothirg to forgive, Mr. Cleave- 
land,” she replied, coldly. “I will speak 
to my brother; he can see you if he likes; 
at present Olive needs our care.” 

“Yes I know. I was on the train.” 

’ “ You? starting and shuddering, and in- 
voluntarily raisiug her eyes to his. 

“OQ Alice! as you hope to be forziven, 
‘be merciful tome!’ heimplored. “If you 
‘knew how I have suffered for my sin!” 

“Where is she—Carmel?’ she asked 
faintly, looking away. 

““Didn’t you know? She died in less 
than five years after she went away from 
Clayton.” 

Alice Southwick put her hands to her 
face, burst into tears, and walked unstead- 
ily away. 

After Olive had been cared for, and had 
fallen into a light sleep on the sofa, with 
Molly.on guard, Alice met her brother in 
the parlor. That he was pale and deeply 
agitated did not surprise her. Indeed, 
nothing could surprise her—she felt 50 
strange, and numb, and dizzy. 

“I have a strange story to tell you, 
Alice,” Mr. Southwick said, gravely; “she 
—our Olive, is West Cleaveland’s child.” 

“ Roger?’ and Alice caught at a chair for 
support, 

“Tis true, Alice, and for that reason— 
Olive’s sake—I have forgiven him all the 
wrong he may have done me in the past. 
Ican see, now, how God hath led us all 
through ways we knew not of,” he said, 
gravely. 

“But how came she to be deserted, and 
left to the charity of strangers?’ Alice in- 
terrupted, faintly. 

“He has told meall, Alice. The infat- 


2 


uation wore off very quickly, and each 
honestly owned the truth to the other— 
that another was firstin their hearts. After 
Olive was born they arranged to live sepa- 
rately,she keeping the child, and he furnish- 
ing funds to defray their expenses. Soon 
afterwards Cleaveland went to Europe and 
was absent five years, leaving his family 
with some people by the name of Drury. 
When he returned his wife had been dead 
a year and a half, and the Drurys had 
moved West and had taken the child with 
them. He has been trying to find her ever 
since, and Alice, I dare not say if was not 
His hand that in this strange way led him 
to her.”” 

*O Roger! how can I give her up?” she 
interrupted, sharply. 

“Please, Mr. Roger,” Molly said, open- 
ing the door, “that child just insists upon | 
seein’ you, right off.” 

Mr. Southwick’s grave face flushed as he 
turned and went hastily out. A moment 
mere and he was kneeling by the side of 
the sofa, and holding two little bandaged 
hands tenderly in his. The conference 
lasted so long that Molly got uneasy and 
opened the door just the faintest bit of a 
way, and closed it again 2s quickly, with 
a curious expression of mingled amazement 
and delight on her wrinkled face. But 
Molly was good at keeping secrets and 
never revealed what she saw. 

There was.some little excitement in Clay- 
ton when the pastor of the Valley Church 
married his sister’s protege, and he “old 
enough to be her father,” as some people 
pleasantly remarked. But the pastor afore- 
said labored under the delusion that it w: 
the crowning wisdom of his life, i. 

Note.—I knew I should forget something 
—a Woman almost always does—hence the 
invariable “ postscript.” I knew you hare 
been expecting something of the sort 
(though why you should Iam at a loss to 
tell, for devotion and constancy are rare 
enough in these times, heaven kuows), and 
so Ladd that Miss Southwick accepted the 
eighteen years of expiation, and West 
Cleaveland, at the same time. 

To be sure, my dear madam, neither you 
nor I would have done anything of the kind. 
But neither I nor you were in love with 
West Cleaveland, which makes all the dif- 
ference in the world—don’t you see? 
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